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SERMON    I. 

OF  THE   SECURITY"  OF  A  V.IRTUOUS   COUHSiJ. 


PROVERBS  x.  9. 

HE  THAT  WALKETH   UPRIGHTLY  WALKETH 
SURELY. 

THESE  words  exprcfs  one  of  the  mod  important 
of  all  maxims.  They  tell  us,  that  in  the  pra&ice 
of  virtue  there  is  SAFETY.  Much  higher  praife  may 
be  bellowed  upon  it.  We  may  fay  that  with  it  are 
connected  peace,  honour,  dignity,  the  favour  of 
God,  happinefs  now,  and  ETERNAL  happinels  here 
after  :  And  we  have  rcafon  enough  to  think  this 
true.  But  whether  true  or  not,  it  is  at  leail  true,, 
that  there  is  fafety  in  it. 

Chriftianity  informs  us,  that  good  men  will  be 
raifed  from  death,  to -enjoy  a  glorious  immortality, 
.through  that  Saviour  of  the  world  who  tafted  death 
for  every  man.  But  let  the  evidence  for  this  be 
fuppofed  precarious  and  unfatisfaclory.  Let  it  be 
reckoned  uncertain,  whether  a  virtuous  courfe  will 
terminate  in  fuch  infinite  bleilmgs  under  the  divine 
government  as  chriftians  are  taught  to  cxpccl : 
.Still  there  will  remain  fuflklcnt  evidence  to  prove, 
A  that 
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that  in  ail  events  it  muft  be  thejafeft,  and  therefore 
our  ic'ifijl  courfe. 

I  cannot  better  employ  the  prcfcnt  time,  than  in 
endeavouring  to  explain  and  illuiirate  this  truth. 
But  previoufly  to  this,  it  \vill  not  be  amifs  to  make 
LI  few  oljfervatioiis  on  the  character  of  the  man  who 
walks  uprightly. 

Uprightnefs  fignifies  the  fame  with  integrity  or 
fincerity.  ,  It  implies  a  freedom  from  guile  and  the 
faithful  difcharge  of  every  known  duty.  .An  up 
right  man  allows  himfelf  in  nothing  that  is  incon- 
fiflent  with  truth  and  right.  He  complies  with  all 
the  obligations  he  is  under,  and  avoids  every  kind 
of  prevarication  and  falfehood.  He  maintains  an 
equal  and  uniform  regard  to  the  whole -of  righte- 
oufnefs.  lie  hates  alike  all  fin,  and  praclifes  every 
part  of  virtue,  from  an  unfeigned  attachment  to  it 
eftabliflied  in  his  foul.  This  is  what  is  moft  effen- 
tial  to  the  character  of  an  upright  man.  He  is 
governed  by  no  fmifter  ends,  or  indirect  views,  in 
the  difcharge  of  his  duty.  It  is  not  the  love  of 
fame,  or  the  defire  of  private  advantages,  o*r  mere 
natural  temper,  that  produces  his  virtuous  conduct; 
but  an  affectibn  to  virtue  as  virtue ;  afenfeofthe 
weight  and  excellence  of  the  obligations  of  right  e- 
oufnefs  3  and  a  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the 
happinefs  of  mankind.  But  to  be  a*  little  more  par 
ticular  :  — 

Uprightnefs  of  character  comprehends  in  it  right 
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condu&  with  refpeft  to  God,  and  man,  and  onr- 
felves.  The  pcrfoifl  am  dcfcribmg,  is,  fm'l  of  all, 
upright  in  all  his.tranfa&ipns  with  GOD.  His  re 
ligion  is  not  a  hypocritical  ihow  and  oftentatiou. 
lie  is  that  which  he  appear?  to  be  to  his  fellow- 
creatures.  His  religious  ac:ts  are  emanation?  from  a 
heart  full  of  piety.  lie  makes  confcicnce  of  private 
as  well  as  public  devotion,  and  endeavours  to  walk 
blamdefs  in  all  God's  ordinances.  He  attends  o;i 
religious  fervices,  not  to  be  fcen  of  men,  but  fn 
a  fcnfe  of  duty  and  gratitude  to  hi?  Maker; 
inftead  of  making  them  a  cover  for  bad  defigns>  or 
compcnfations  for  immorality,  he  makes  them  in 
centives  to  the  difcharge  of  all  moral  duties,  and  the 
means  of  rendering  him  more  benevolent,  amiable, 
and  worthy. 

Again.  Uprightnefs  implies  faithfnlnefs  in  all 
our  tranfa&ions  with  ourfeh'es.  It  is  very  common 
for  men  to  impofe  upon  themfelves  ;  to  wink  at 
oflcnfive  truths  ;  and  to  practife  unfair  arts  with 
their  own  minds.  This  is  entirely  inconfiftent  with 
the  character  of  an  upright  man.  IJe  endeavours 
to  be  faithful  to  himielf  in  all  that-  he  thinks  and 
does,  and  to  dived  his  mind  of  all  iinrcafonabic 
biafles.  He  is  fair  and  honcft  in  all  his  inquiries 
and  deliberations,  ready  to  own  his  miflakes,  and 
thankful  for  every  help  to  difcover  them.  He  wifhc* 
to  know  nothing  but  what  is  true,  and  to  praftifi 
nothing  but  what  is  right.  He  is  open  to  convic- 
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tion,  indifTcrcnt  \\htre  be  finds  trulli,  and  prepared 
to  follow  it  wherever  it  can  lead  him.  lie  is  often 
difeiplining  liis  heart,  learching  into  the  principles  of 
conduct  within  him,  and  labouring  to  detect  his 
faults  in  order  to  rectify  them. 

Further,  uprightriefs  includes  in  it  candour, 
fcirncfs,  and  hontfty  in  all  our  tranfactions  with 
viir  fellow -creatures*  An  upright  man  may  be  de 
pended  upon  in  all  his  profemohs  and  engagements. 
He  never,,  in  any  affair,  goes  beyond  the  limits  of 
juliice  and  equity.  He  never  deceives  or  over 
reaches.  He  is  true  to  his  promifes,  and  faithful  to 
every  truft  reppfed  in  him.  All  his  gains  are  the 
gains  of  virtuous  induftry.  All  falfehood  and  lies, 
all  low  cunning  and  fradulent  practices  are  his  ab 
horrence.  In  mort ;  he  maintains  a  ilricl  regard 
to  veracity  in  his  words,  and  to  honour  in  his  deal 
ings.  He  adheres  itedfuftly  in  all  circum (lances  to 
what  he  judges  to  be  righted  and  beil ;  and  were  it 
pomble  for  you  to  look  through  his  foul,  you  would 
fee  the  love  of  goodnefs  predominant  within  him. 
You  would  fee  benevolence  and  piety  governing 
his  thoughts.  You  would  fee  him  within  the  in- 
clofure  of  his  own  breaft,  as  honeft  and  worthy  as  he 
is  on  the  open  (luge  of  the  world. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  man  who  walks  up 
rightly.  I  am  next  to  ihow  you  how  furc[y  he  walks. 

In  order  to  acquire  a  juft  notion  of  this,  it  is 
proper  we  mould  take  into  confederation,  firft, 
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the  fafety  \vhich  fuch  a  p.crfon  enjoys  with  rcfprc-.t 
to  the  happinefs  of  the  prefent  life.  -Nothing  is- 
plainer  than  that,  if  \ve  regard  only  our  temporal  in- 
tereft,  an  upright  courfc  is  the  fafeft  conrfe.  In  order 
to  be  fenfiblc  of  this,  you  fhould  think  of  the 
troubles  which  men  very,  often  bring  upon  them- 
felves  by  deviating  from  integrity.  It  is  very  dif 
ficult  to  go  on  for  any  time  in  clifhonefty  and  falfe- 
hood,  without  falling  into  perplexity  and  diXtrefs. 
A  man  in  fuch  a  courfe  fufpe&s  every  body,  and 
is  fufpe&cd  by  every  body.  He  wants  the  love  and 
efleem  of  his  fellow-creatures.  lie  is  obliged  to  be 
continually  on  his  guard,,  and  to  ufe  arts  to  evade. 
law  and  jufticc.  He  walks  in  the  dark  along  a 
crooked  path  full  of  fnares  and  pits.  Oil  the  con 
trary,  the  path  of  uprightness  is  ftraight  and  broad. 
It  is  fmooth,  open,  and  eafy.  He  that  walks  in  it 
walks  in  the  light,  and  may  go  on  with  refolution, 
and  confidence,,  inviting  rather  than  avoiding  the 
infpe&ion  of  his  fellow  creatures.  He  is  appre* 
henfive  of  no  dangers.  He  is  afraid  of  no  detection. 
He  is  liable  to  none  of  the  caufe-s-  of  ihame  and  dif- 
grace.  It  is  an  advantage  to  him  to  be  obferved 
and  watched.  The  more  narrowly  his  conciucl  ii 
examined,  the  more  he  will  be.  loyed  and  re.- 


A  perfon,  for  inflan.ce,  who,  in  the.  affairs  cf 
trade,  deviates-  from  truth  arid  honour,  ,  is  likely  to 
fink  into  great  calamities,  "\Vant_,  and  trouble, 
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and  infamy  often  prcv<:  his  lot.  Mull  of  us  have 
been  witiiefles  of  this.  How  many  inftances  are 
there  of  perfons  who,  forfaking  the  plain  path  of 
uprightnefs,  have  entangled  themfelves  beyond  the 
portability  of  being  extricated,  and  involved  their 
families  in  the  decpefl  niifery  ;  but  who  probably, 
had  they  been  honed,  would  have  efeaped  every 
difficulty,  and  patted  through  life  cafily  and  hap 
pily  ?  We  know  not,  indeed,  what  we  do,  when 
we  turn  afide  from  \irtue  arid  righteoufnefs.  Such 
a  train  of  confequences  may  follow,  as  will  imie  in 
the  lofs  of  all  that  is  valuable.  It  is  pad  doubt, 
that,  in  every  profefTion  and  calling,  the  way  of 
uprightnefs  is  the  moft  free  from  perplexity.  It  is 
the  way  of  peace  and  fatisfaction.  He  that  keeps 
in  it  will  at  lead  avoid  the  pain  of  a  reproaching 
COnfcIence.  1  fe  is  fure  of  enjoying  his  own  appro 
bation  ;  and  it  may  be  expected,  that  his  worldly 
ailairs  will  go  on  fmoothly,  quietly,  and  comfort 
ably. 

Tins  puts  me  in  mind  of  defiring  you  to  confidcr 
particularly,  that  an  upright  conduct  is  commonly 
the  moft  Jure  way  to  obtain  fuccefs  in  our  worldly 
concerns*  You  will  'obferve,  that  I  lay  it  is  the 
moft  jure  way  ;  not  that  it  is  the  /IwttjL  There 
are  many  more  expedftioijts.  ways  of  getting  money 
and  acquiring  fortunes.  He  that  will  violate  the 
rules  of  juftice,-  or  break  the  laws  of  his  country, 
or  not  fcrupk-  to  take  falfe  oaths,  may  calily  get 
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the  Hart  of  an  upright  man,  and  rife  in  a  Tittle  time 
to  wealth  and  preferment.  It  is  often  in  a  man's 
power,  by  a  bafe  aclion,  to  introduce  hiinfelf  at 
once  into  cafe  and  plenty.  But  wretched  are  thole 
men  who  fecure  any  worldly  advantages  by  fuch 
methods.  There  is  a  canker  at  the  root  of  their 
fuccefies  and  riches.  What  they  gain  is  unfpeak- 
ably  Ids  than  what  they  lofe.  It  is  attended  with 
inward  ano'uiih,  with  the  curie  of  heaven,  and  in 
conceivable  future  danger.  But  though  it  mud  be 
thus  acknowledged,  that  there  are  Jborfer  ways  to 
profit  and  iucceis  than  by  walking  uprightly,  there 
are  certainly  none  fo  Jure.  Univerfal  experience 
has  proved  that  (agreeably  to  a  common  and  ex 
cellent  maxim)  <c  honcdy  is  the  bed  policy. "  It 
may  be  flow  in  its  operation  ;  and,  for  this  reafbn, 
many  perlbns  have  not  patience  enough  for  it. 
But  it  is  in  the  end  generally  certain.  An  upright 
man  muft  recommend  himlclf  by  degrees  to  all  that 
know  him.  He  lias  always  the  greated  credit,  and 
the  mod  unembar railed  affairs.  There  are  none: 
who  are-  not  difpofed  to  place  a  confidence  in  him, 
and  who  do  not  choofe  to  deal  with  him.  The  dif- 
advantages,  therefore,  already  mentioned,  under 
which  he  labours,  are  counterbalanced  by  many 
great  advantages.  He  may  not  be  able  to  thrive  fo 
fad,  nor  perhaps  fo  mucb  as  others.  He  is  obliged 
to  deny  himfelf  the  gains  which  others  make  by  the 
wrong  practices  common  "in  their  trade ;  and,  on 
8  this 
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this  account,  he  may  be  under  a  necefiity  of  con 
tenting  himfelf  with  final  1  gains.  But  it  muft  be 
confidered,  that  he  can  feldom  fail  of  a  tolerable 
fubfiftence,  attended  with  comfort  and  the  trued 
enjoyment  of  himfelf.  Though  his  gains  may  be 
final),  they  are  always  f \veet.  He  has  with  them 
an  eafy  confcience,  the  bleffing  of  God,,  and  fec'u- 
rity  againft  numberlefs  grievous  evils.  And  the 
fmalleft  gains  of  this  fort  are  infinitely  preferable 
to  the  greateft  gains  that  can.  be  obtained  by  wrong 
methods. 

Thus  you  fee  that,  with  refpeft  to  our  intereft 
in  Ibis  world,  he  that  walketh  uprightly  walketh 
furcly. — Let  us  next  confider  the  fecurity  which 
an  upright  conduct  gives  with  refpect  to,  another 
world. 

After  this  life  is  over,  we  are  to  enter  on  another 
world.  The  mod  fceptical  principles  give  us  no 
fufficient  reafon  for  denying  this.  Whatever  may 
be  true  of  the  order  and  adminiftration  of  nature, 
it  muft  be  pcjjilh  that  there  fliould  be  a  future  (late. 
And,  if  there  is,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  it  will, 
be  a  (late  of  much  greater  extent  and'  longer  dura 
tion  than  the  prtfent.  Nothing,  therefore,,  can  be 
of  more  confequence  to  us  than  to  know  by  what 
means  we  may  (ecu re  the  beft  condition  and  the 
greateft  faftty  in  it :  And  it  is  not  poffible  to  doubt, 
but  the  practice  of  religious  goodnete  is  the  proper 
means  to  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe.  If  any  thing  is 
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clear,  it  is  fo,  thai  the  upright  and  the  worthy,  in 
all  events,  through  every  period  of  duration,  niuft 
lland  the  heft  chance  for  efcaping  mifcry  and  ob 
taining   Happiriefs.     That   our   happincfs   hereafter 
may  depend  on   our  conduct   here  is  certain,  be- 
catifc  we  find,  in  the  prefcnt  ftate,  that  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  every  fucceflive  period   of  human  life  is 
made  to  depend,  in  a  great  meafure,  on  our  con- 
duel:  in  the  preceding  periods.     The  happinefs  of 
mature  life  depends  on  the  habits  acquired  and  the 
pains  taken  in  early  life;   and  mature  life  fpcnt  in 
folly  and  vice  generally  makes  a  milenible  old  age. 
It  is,  therefore,  very  credible  that  a  virtuous  con 
duct  may  have  ail  effect  on  our  condition  hereafter. 
No  one,    indeed,   can   well   carry  infidelity   fo  far 
as  to  deny,  that,  if  there   is   a  future  ftate,  it  is 
likely  that  the  righteous  will  fare  better  in  it  than 
the  wicked.     All  we  obferve  of  the  government  of 
the  Deity,  and  all  that  we   can  learn  with   refpect 
to   his  character,  leads  us  to  believe  that   he  mufl 
approve  righteoufnef:,  and  hate  wickednefs  :    And, 
in  the  fame  proportion  that  he   does   this,  he  muft 
favour  the  one  and  difcountenance  the  other.     AVe 
fee,  in  what  lies  before  us  of  the  confutation  of  the 
world,    many   great   evils   annexed   to  wickednefs, 
and  many  great  blefimgs  annexed  to  righteoufnefs; 
and  we  fee,   likewife,  in  the  one  an  eflcntial  ten 
dency  to  produce  univerfal   evil,   and   in  the  other 
an   cflential   tendency   to   produce   univerfal   good. 

This 
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This  demoii'f  rates  to  us  the  holy  difpofition  of  the 
Author  of  nature;  and  what  we  ought  to  reckon 
upon,  is,  that  he  will  manifeft  this  difpofiticn  more 
and  more  ;  and  that  the  fcheine  of  moral  government 
now  begun  will  he  hereafter  completed.  To  act 
rio.hteor.lly  is  to  act  like  God.  It  is  to  promote  the 
order  of  his  creation.  It  is  to  go  into  his  conftitu- 
tion  of  nature.  It  is  to  follow  that  confcience  which 
he  has  given  us  to  be  the  guide  of  our  conduct.  It 
muft,  therefore,  be  the  likelieit  way  to  arrive  at 
happincfs,  and  to  guard  againft  mifery  under  his 
government.  The  accountablenefs  of  our  natures, 
and  our  neccflfary  perceptions  of  excellence  and 
good  defcrt  in  virtue,  demonftrate  this  -,  nor  is  it  at 
all  conceivable,  that  we  do  not  go  upon  fure 
grounds,  when  we  draw  this  conclufion.  But  there 
is  much  more  to  be  here  faid.  There  are  many 
reafons  which  prove,  that  the  neglect  of  virtue  may 
be  followed  by  a  dreadful  puniihmeiit  hereafter. 
The  prefagcs  of  conference ;  the  concurring  voice 
of  mankind  in  all  ni>;es;  our  unavoidable  apprehen- 
fions  of  ill-deiert  in  vice;  and  the  di  ft  re  fifes  now 
produced  by  it,  are  enough  to  lead  us  to  expect  this. 
The  chriltiari  religion  confirms  this  expectation  in 
a  manner  the  moft  awful,  by  teaching  us  that  the 
iuicktdjfyall  I'c  Inrncd  into  bell  with  all  tb at  forget 
God]  that  they  fliail  be  excluded  from  the  fociety 
of  wife  and  good  beings;  and  puniihed  with  ever- 
lofting  dcJlrucliQn  from  tbe  prefonce  of  tbe  Lord  and 
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lie  glory  of  bis*  power.  It  is,  at  leall,  poflible  that 
this  may  be  the  truth.  The  arguments  for  a  right 
eous  government  in  nature,  and  for  the  truth^of 
chriftianity,  have  at  leaft  force  enough  to  prove  that 
it  is  not  certain  but  that  wickednefs  will  produce 
the  greateft  lolTes  and  evils  in  another  world  5  and 
that,  confequently,  there  is  a  real  and  inconceiva 
ble  danger  attending  it.  Confider,  now,  that  an 
upright;  life  is  a  fure  prefervative  from  this  danger. 
If  all  who  forget  God,  and  praclife  iniquity,,  are 
hereafter  to  be  rejected  by  the  Deity,  and  to  be 
configned  to  everlajling  dcftru&ion;  if,  I  fay,  this 
fhoulcl  prove  to  be  the  truth,  the  good  man  will  be 
fafe,  and  the  wicked  man  undone.  But  fhould  all 
that  reafon  and  chriftianity  teach  us  on  this  point 
prove  a  delufion  ;  flill  a  good  man  will  kj'e  nothing-, 
and  a  bad  man  will  get  nothing.  Nay,  a  good 
*  man,  even  in  this  cafe,  will  gain  a  great  deal ; 
for  he  will  gain  all  that  fatisfactipn  which  good- 
nefs  generally  brings  with  it  in  this  life,  and  which 
vice  mud  want. 

Thus  you  fee  what  fecurity  an  upright  man  en 
joys.  He  goes  upon  even  and  firm  ground.  He 
has  on  his  fide  all  good  beings;  the  convictions 
of  his  conscience;  the  order  of  nature;  and  the 
power  of  the  Deity.  It  is  impofiible  he  mould  be 
deceived  in  thinking,  that  it  is  right  to  adhere  in 
violably  to  the  laws  of  righteoufnefs.  Shoukl  there 
be  tliat  execution  of  divine  juftice  on  wickednefs 

which 
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\\hich  \ve  have  been  taught  to  expect,  he  \viil 
nothing  to  fear.  The  ivwjl  that  .can  happen  to 
him  is  better  than  the  be/I  that  may  happen  to  an  un 
righteous  man.  The  be /I  that  wicked  men  generally 
expect  is  the  lofs  of  exi  deuce  at  death ;  and  this 
is  the  iuorjl  that  can*  happen  to  a  good  man.  But 
upon  the  one,  it  will  come  after  a  life  of  fhame, 
and  difeafe,  and  folly ;  and  on  the  other,  like  Deep 
at  night  after  a  day  fpent  in  peace,  and  health,  and 
honour,  and  ufeful  labour.  I  need  not  tell  you 
what  a  recommendation  this  is  of  a  courfe  of  up- 
rightnefs.  It  is  our  furefl  guard  in  all  events  ;  our 
bell  fhelter  againft  evils  under  God's  government. 
Safety  is  what  every  perfon,  in  the  common  con 
cerns  of  life,  values  and  feeks.  Here  alone  is  it 
to  be  found  completely  and  certainly.  Nothing 
but  a  virtuous  conduct  can  preferve  us  from  the 
danger  of  God's  difpleafure,  and  of  ruin  after 
death.  Without  it  -we  mult  Hand  cxpofed  to  the 
fevered  calamities  that  can  come  upon  rcafonable 
beings. 

I  will  conclude  this  difcourfe  with  the  following 
inferences. 

Firft,  From  all  I  have  faid  we  learn,  in  the 
plained  manner,  how  much  we  are  bound  in  pru 
dence  to  walk  uprightly.  This  appears  to  be  pru 
dent,  if  we  regard  only  our  preieiU  intereit.  The 
way  in  which  an  upright  man  walks  (it  has  been 
iliown)  is  plain  and  open,  It  is  fo  eafy  to  find  it, 

that 
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that  \vc  can  n ever  <i Verve  from  it,  \\hile  wo  retain 
an  hornet  tldire-  to  keep  in  it.  It  is  liable  to  no 
hazards;  and  it  is  always  plcafant  and  joyous. 
More  compendious  ways,  I  have  acknowledged,  we 
may  fometimes  find  to  wealth  and  power,  but  they 
arc  full  of  danger ;  and  he  who  forfakes  integrity 
in  order  to  go  into  them,  and  thus  by  a  fli-ort  cut 
to  get  at  worldly  advantages,  acts  like  a  man  who 
forfakes  a  quiet  and  fure  path  in  order  to  run  the 
riik  of  being  loft  among  quick  fa  nds,  or  of  break 
ing  his  neck  by  going  over  rocks  and  precipices. 
If,  therefore,  we  love  prudence,  we  (hall  not,  in 
our  temporal  concerns,  ever  fwerve  from  uprin-ht- 
nefsr. 

But  we  have  reafon  to  apprehend  that  we  mall 
ry.iil  in  another  ilate;  and  if  we  confider  this,  we 
ihail  be  forced  to  conclude  from  what  has  been 
laid,  that  the  prudence  of  a  virtuous  courfe  is 
greater  than  can  be  exprcfled.  .  If  this  life  be  not 
our  whole  exilltnce,  fomc  precautions  ought  to  be 
ti  fed  with  rdpecl:  to  the  ft  ate  that  is  to  fuccecd  it; 
and  the  belt  precaution  is  the  practice  of  true  piety 
and  goodnefs.  If  there  be  a  Jifo  to  come,  it  will, 
in  all  probability,  be  a  (late  of  retribution,  where 
pretent  int.-quaHiies  will  be  fet  right,  and  the  vicious 
fink  into  infamy  and  miilrv.  The  practice  of 
virtue  is,  in  this  cafe,  our  fecurity.  It  is  the  imae;e 
of  the  Deity  in  cur  fouls ;  and  what  we  ouoht  to 
reckon  upon  \$,  that  nothing  ainifs  will  ever  hap- 
B  pen 
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pen  to  it.  Let  us  then  adhere  to  it  in  all  events. 
!Lct  us  endeavour,  in  this  infumcc,  to  ufc  the  fame 
prudence  that  the  children  of  the  world  ufe  in  tbclr 
a  flairs.  What  pains  will  they  take,  and  \\hat  pre 
cautions  will  they  employ,  to  avoid  any  dangers 
\vhich  they  forcfee,  or  to  prevent  evils  which  may 
-poflibly  come  upon  them  ?  There  is  a  danger 
hansfmg  over  us,  as  moral  agents,  greater  than 
any  this  world  can  threaten  us  with  5  a  danger 
dreadful  and  unutterable;  the  danger  of  falling 
into  the  punifhment  of  fin,  and  of  lofing  eternal 
happinefs.  Were  there  ever  fo  hard  and  expcnfive 
a  method  pjpnofed  to  us  ot  being  leeured  aoamit 
this  danner,  it  would  be  our  vviidom  cheerfully  to 
practife  it.  But  true  goodnef?  afibnls  us,  not  a  hard 
and  expensive,  bat  a  cheap  and  eafy  method  of  be- 
ino"  fee u red  againft  it.  Walking  uprightly  will  add 
to  our  prcfcnt  comfort,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  will 
preserve  us  from  future  danger.  What  is  required 
of  us,  in  this  iiiftanec,  is  only  to  part  with  our  fol 
lies  and  difeafes;  and  to  make  ourklves  happy  now, 
in  order  to  be  fafe^or  ever. 

All  I  have  been  faying  is  true,  though  there 
fliould  be  the  greatcft  uncertainty  with  rcfpcol;  to 
the  principles  of  religion.  I  have  been  all  along 
fpeaking  on  the  fuppofition  of  fuch  an  uncertainty, 
in  order  to  fet  before  you,  in  a  flronger  light,  the 
\vifdom  of  being  virtuous,  and  the  folly  of  a  (inful 
courfe.  But  if  we  will  fuppofe  that  there  is  no 
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ilniy  :  IF  wo  will  fuppofe  it  not  only  pofliblc, 
but  probable  or  morally  certain,  that  the  principles 
of  religion  are  true;  that  chriftinnity  conies  fro.ni 
God ;  and  that,  agreeably  to  its  affiirahees,  all 
who  are  now  in  their  jrrF.vcs  mall  hereafter  hear 
ibc  vtiiottjf  the  Son  ofGed,  and  com<;  fortb,  tboj'c 
•.%"/) 9  £»(,.•;  v  tlrjne  gwd  to  the  ttfurreftion  of  life',  and 
thof,'  -vb>*  /'.•/:•<•  du;ic  evil  {<•  il<  refurreflion  6f  danma~ 
turns  If,  I  fay,  we  i'uppoie  this  to  be  the  truth, 
how  great  v.'ill  the  wifdoiu  of  ;i  virtuous  c-ourfe  ap 
pear,  and 'ho\v  iliCC^iiie;  tiie  folly  of  xvickcthiv^  : 

There  ait1,  probably,  fexv"  ^^eul^.tive  :.nd  in- 
^".ring  i^ciij  who  do  not  fonictirnes  find  theih^'1*''^ 
in  a  (laic  ot  clejeclioii,  \vhich  take^  from  them 
much  of  the  fatisfacliori  arifing  from  their  faith  in 
very  important  and  intereitin«T  trui.hs,  Happy,,, 
indeed,  is  the  perfon  who  ecjov^  a  llov/  of  fpirits 
fo  even  and  confhnt  as  never  to  hare  ex-perienred 
this.  Of  myfelf  I  mult  fay,  that  I  have  been  far 
from  bein-j;  fo  happv.  Doubts  and  difficulties  have 
often  perplexed  me,  and  thrown  a  cloud  over  truths 
which,  in  the  general  courle  of  my  lif^  are  my 
fupport  and  confolation.  There  are,  howevcr,- 
uiauy  truths,  the  conviclion  of  whieh  I  never  lofe. 
— ONE  conviftion.  in  particular  remains-  with  me 
amidlt  all  iluctuations  of  temper  and  fpirits ;  I 
mean  my  belief  of  the  maxim  in  my  text,  that  he 
ii'bo  ical'^tb  •upr'i-sbtly  wal'jclb  furdy..  Thci'C  has 
dot  been  a  moment  in  whieh  I  have  found  it  pof- 
B  ?,  iible. 
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fible  to  do;b!\  whc'thv:  the  wife'"1:  a:v.l  bed  courfe  1 
ran  t;:kf  be  to  praeti-fe  virtue  and  to  avoid  ^uilt. 
Low  fpirils  only  tiivc  new  force  to  this  coiivic; 
^nd  caufe  it  to  make. a  deepen  impnliion.  Uncer 
tainty  in  other  inllances  crsalcs  certainty  here  ;  for 
the  more  dark  and  doubtful  our  iiatc  under  Gael's 
f.")vernment  is,  the  more  prudent  it  muftbc  iochoofe 
that  courfc  whLii  is  thet/;/////. 

I  will  only  further  delire  you  to  confidcr  on  this 
.fobjeft)  \vi.th  wliat  ferenity  of  mind  a  c'oocl  man 
insy  proceed  through  life.  \Vh clever  is  true  or 
f:\lfe,  he  lias  f^._  confciouihefri  of  being  on  the  fafe 
v&f\  si^d  there  is,  in  all  cafes,  a  particular  rafn$« 
fiction  attending  fueh  a  confeioufuefs.  A  man 
who  kno'.vs  himfclf  in  a  fafe  \vay  goes  on  with 
compofure  and  boklnefs.  Thus  may  you  go  on  in 
a  courfe  of  \veli-doing.  You  have  none  of  thofe 
calamities  to  fear  to  whieli  others  are  liable.  If 
the  cloc.lrines  of  religion  be  true,  you  will  be  com 
pletely  happy  through  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 
Ikit  ihould  they  not  prove  true,,  you  v.ill  not  ae' 
Wolfe  oft"  than  others.  I  have  flio'.vn,  on  the  con 
trary,  that  you  will  (till  be  gainers.  Your  lofs,  in 
ihort,  can  be  nothing.  Your  g:=in  may  be  infinity 
Forfakc,  then,  every  thing  to  follow  righteouihefs* 
Xcvcr  eonfent  to  do  a  wrong  action,  or  to  gratify 
an  unlawful  pafi-ion.  This  will  give  you  a  fceurity 
that  is  worth  more  than  all  the  treafures  of  the 
earth.  You  may  aTo,  on  all  principles,  entertain 

the 
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the  apprebenfitn  that  the  gofpel  has  given  right  in 
formation  concerning  the  abolition  of  death,  and 
the  happinefs  refcrved  for  the  faithful,  in  the  fu 
ture  kingdom  of  Jefus  Chrift.  That  pcrfon.  inuft 
have  confidcred  the  arguments  for  chriftianity  very 
fuperflcially,  who  does  not  fee,  that  they  amount 
to  an  evidence,  which  is  at  leaft  fufficicnt  to  give  a1 
jtift  ground  for  this  apprehenjion;  and,  confequently, 
for  a  bope  the  molt  animating  and  glorious.  Let 
us  cheriih  this  hope ;  and  endeavour  to 'keep  the 
objccl  of  it  aKvays  in  fight.  The  flighted  GLIMPSE 
of  that  ETERNAL  LIFE  which  the  Ne\v  Teftament 
promifes,  is  enough  to  elevate  above  this-  world.. 
The  bare. '  poffibilltj  of  lofing  it,  by  fmful  praAices,. 
is  enough,  to  annihilate  all  temptations.  Where 
fore,  let  us  Icjhiijdjt  and  immwveaile^ahi'ays.atibitnd- 
lag  vi  tbc  work  of  the  I^rd7  fora/mucb  as-  we  know 
tb'.it  cur  labour  MAY  end  in  a  blifsr'ui  eternity  j  but±. 
happen  \\liut  will,  CANNOT,  be.  i 


SERMON      If. 

OF  THE  HAPPINESS   OF  A  VIRTUOUS   COURSE,. 
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HER  WAYS  ARE  W.AYS   OP  PLEASANTNESS,. 
AND  ALL  HER  PAT.HS  ARE  PEACE.   SHE  IS 
A  TREE  OF  LIFE  TO  THEM  THAT  LAY  HOLD 

OF    HER;   AND  HAPPY  is  EVERY  ONE  THAT 

RETAINETH    HER. 

IN  my  laft  difcourfe,  I  reprefented  to  you  the  fe- 
curity  of  a,-  virtuous-  courfe.  In  doing  this,  I  was 
led  to  touch  upon  its  tendency  to  make  us  moil 
happy,  as  well  as  moft  fecure,  under,  God's  govern-' 
nient.  I  (hall  now  innft  more  particularly  on  this 
iu bj eel: ;  and  endeavour  to  give  you  a  diftincl:  ac 
count  of  the  principal  arguments  and  fa&s  which 
prove  the  happincfs  of  virtue,;  meaning,,  on  this, 
occafion,  chiefly  \\&$reffnt  happinefs. 

The  ways  of  wifdom  (my  text  fays)  are..iv-ays  of 
pleafantnefs,  and  happy  is  every  one  that  retcuneth  ber± 
Frevioufly  to  any  examination  of  the  attval  ftate^ 
of  mankind,  we  may  perceive  a  high  probability^ 
that  this  atiertion  muft  be  true.  Virtue  is  the' 
image  of  God  in  the  foul,  and  the  nobleft  thing  in 
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the  creation ;  and,  therefore,  it  muft  be  the  prin 
cipal  ground  of  true  happincfs.  It  is  the  rule  by 
which  God  meant  that  we  fhonld  a£t;  and,  there 
fore,  muft  be  the  way  to  the  blifs  for  which  he  in 
tended  us.  That  Being  who  gave  us  our  fenfe  of 
moral  obligations,  muft  have  defigned  that  w<i 
fliould  conform  to  them;  and  he  could  not  delign 
this,  and  at  the"  lame  time  dcfign  that  we  mould, 
find  it  mod  for  our  advantage  not  to  conform  to 
them.  This  would  have  been  to  eftablifh  an  in- 
confiftency  in  the  frame  of  natnre;  and  acting  in 
a  manner  which  cannot  be  fuppofed.of  that  iuprcme, 
power,  which,  in  every  other  part  of  nature,  has 
difcovered  higher  wifdom  than  we  are  able  to  com 
prehend. 

But  waving  fuch  reafonings,  let  us  apply  our- 
felves  to  the  confideration  ofthe  attical  ftate  of -man 
kind  in  this  refpe6t.  And, 

Firft,  Let  us  confider,  that  by  pra&iHng  virtue 
we  gratify  the  higheft  powers  in  our  nature?. 
Our  higheft  powers- are,  undoubtedly,  our  fenfe  of 
moral  excellence,  the  principle  of  reafon  and  re 
flexion,  benevolence  to  our  fellow-creatures,  and 
the  love  of  the  Deity.  To  praclife  virtue  is  to  a£t 
in  conformity  to  thcfe  powers,  and  to  furnifh  them 
with  their  proper  gratifications.  Our  other  powers 
being  inferior  to  thcfe  and  of  lefs  dignity,  the  hap- 
pinefs  grounded  upon  them  is  alfo  of  an  inferior  na 
ture^  and  of  kfs  value,  Reafon  is  the  nature  of  a 
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reUonablc  being;4  and  to  aflcrt  that  his  chief  hap- 
pineis  coiifillo  in  deviating  from  reaibn,  would  be 
the  fame  as  to  fay  that  his  chief  happinefs  confifts 
in  violaling  hi/?  nature^  and  contradicting  himj'clf. 

Secondly,  In  connexion  with  this  we  ought  to 
remember,  that  virtue,  in  the  very  idea  of  it,  im 
plies  health  and  order  of  mind.  The  human  foul 
is  a  composition  of  various  affections  ftandino-  in 
different  relations  to  one  another;  and  all  placed 
under  the  direction  of  conference,  our  fupreme  fa 
culty.  \Vlien  we  are  truly  virtuous,  none  of  thefe 
affections  are  iuflcred  to  err  either  by  ex«efs  or  de 
fect,  They  are  kept  in  their  proper  fubordinations 
to  unc  another.  The  faculty  that  was  made  lo  go 
vern  prefervcs  its  authority;  and  a  due  balance  is 
maintained  among  our  inward  powers.  To  be  vir 
tuous,  therefore,  is  to  be  in  our  natural  and  found 
flate.  It  is  to  be  freed  from  all  inward  tumult, 
anarchy,  and  tyranny.  It  is  to  enjoy  health,  and 
order,  and  vigour,  and  peace,  and  liberty ;  and, 
therefore,  the  greateft  happinefs.  Vice,  on  the 
contrary,  is  flavery,  diforder,  and  ficknefs.  It 
diltorts  our  in \varcl  frame,  and  unfettles  the  adjuit- 
ments  of  our  minds.  It  unduly  railes  foine  of  our 
powers,  and  deprelYes  others.  It  dethrones  con- 
fcieuce,  and  fubjeCls  it  to  the  defpotifm  of  blind 
and  lavvlcfs  appetites.  In  (liort;  there  is  the  fame 
difference,  in  refpecl  of  happinefs,  between  a  vir 
tuous  and  a  vicious  foul,  as  there  is  between  a  dif- 


tempered  body  and  a  body  t'lut  i-  wdl',  or  between 
a  civil  (talc  where  confuiion,  farlit.'n,  and  liccnti- 
oufiieis  itipi,  and  a  (late  where  order  prevails,  and 
;ill  keep  their  proper  places,  and  unite  in  fubmiilion 
to  a  wife  and  goo<3  hgifiaUirc. 

Again,  thirdly;  It  is  worth  our  ppnfiderattorr, 
that,  by  pracliiing  virtue,  \ve  cvnn  more  of  the 
united  pleafures,  arifmg  from  tin;  gratification  of 
all  our  po\ver^,  than  we  can  in  any  other  way. 
That  is,  in  other  words,  our  moral  powers,  when 
prevalent,  encroach  kfs  on  the  inferior  enjoyments 
of  our  natures  than  any  of  our  other  powers  when 
they  are  prevalent.  In  order  to  explain  this,  I 
Vs>ild  cleiire  you  to  confidcr,  that  the  coui-'k  m-sfF 
favourable  to  liappincfa  muu  be  that  which  takes 
from  us  the  lea  ft  that  is  poflible  of  any  of  the  grati 
fications  and  enjoyments  we  are  capable  of.  We 
can  take  no  courfe  that  will  give  us  an  equal  and  full' 
{hare  of  all  the  gratifications- of  our  appetites.  IP 
we  will  gain  the  ends  of  ionic  of  our  affections,  we 
mult  facriilce  others.  If,  fb*  in  ft  a  net-,  we  will  rife 
to  fame  and  power,  we  mud  give  up  cafe  and  plea-  . 
furc.  We  inuft  cringe  and  truckle-,  and  do  violence 
to  foine  of  our  ftrongeft  inclination:;.  In  lil-.e  man 
ner,  if  we  make  money  our  principal  purfuit,  and 
would  acquire  wealth,  we  mutt  often  contradict 
our  defires  of  fame  and  honour.  We  muil  keep 
clown  gcnerofity  and  benevolence,  and  the  love  of 
fcnfua]  indulgences.  We  mud  pinch,  and  toil, 

and 
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and  watch,  and  eaft  the  broad  of  carcfulnefs.  An 
ambitious  man  mutt  iWrilice  the  gratifications  of 
the  c-jih-lous  man.  A  covetws  man  likewife,  mult 
facnlicc  the  indulgences  of  a  man  of  plea/ure  :  and 
a  man  of  pleajiire  thole  of  the  ambiti'ws  and  worldly- 
minded.  Since,  then,  in  i-vcry  courfc  of  life,  there 
is  inch  an  interference  between  the  feveral  objects 
of  our  affections,  that  courfe  in  which  there  is  the 
leajl  of  it,  mull  be  likely  to  make  us  moil  happy. 
And  it  is  certain,  that  there  is  lefs  of  it  in  a  virtu 
ous  courfe  than  any  other.  Virtue  brings  with  it 
many  exquiiite  pleafures  of  its  own  (as  I  fliall  pre- 
icntly  obferve  more  particularly),  and,  at,  the  fame 
time,  does  not  neceflarily  encroach  on  other  fources 
of  pleafurc.  It  is  the  very  beft  means  of  obtaining 
the  ends  of  mod  of  our  lower  powers  and  affections. 
It  is,  for  inftance,  the  belt  means  of  gaining  ho 
nour  and  diliin&ion.  among  our  fellow-creatures ; 
for  the  virtuous  man  is  always  the  man  who  is  moft 
honoured  and  loved.  It  is,,  likewife^  one  of  the 
belt  means  of  becoming  profperous  in  our  affair?, 
and  gaining  a  competent  lhare  of  worldly  bleflmgs  ; 
for,  agreeably  to  a  maxim  which  we  hear  often  re 
peated,  "  honefty  is  the  bed  policy."  A  virtuous 
man  is  the  man  who  is  mod  indudrions^  and  likely 
to  be  mod  encouraged  and  truded  in  every  trade 
and  profeflion.  In  Ihort;  it  is  a  part  of  virtue  to 
make  ufe  cheerfully  of  all  the  materials  of  happinefs 
which  divine  bounty  lias  fupplied  us.  There 

is 
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js  no  lawful  and  natural  plcafurc  of  which  it  do:.'  n<.l 
leave  us  in  poflcrTion.  It  is  favourable  to  every  inno 
cent  purfuit,  and  an  excellent  friend  to  every  juft  and 
laudable  undertaking. 

Thcfe   obfervations   remove    entirely   the   objec 
tion  to  the  happinefs  of  virtue,   taken  from   its  re 
quiring  labour  and  circumlpectton,  and  obliging  us 
to  rcftraiii  our  paflions,  and   to  practife  felf^denial. 
It  is,   indeed,   true,  that  virtue   requires  this  :    but 
you  {hould  recoiled,  that  it  is  by  no  means  pecu 
liar  to  virtue.     I  have,  on  the  contrary,  been  Khow- 
ino-  that  it  is  lefs  applicable  to  virtue  than  to  any 
other   object  of  purfuit.     What   labour    and    felf- 
denial  do  men  often  practife  in  purfuing  fame,   or 
honour,  or  money  !   What  a  facrifice  does  the  man 
of  pleafure  make  of  his  health  and  fortune  ;  and  to 
\vhat  fatigues   does    he   often   put   himfelf!    It   is, 
therefore,   the  utmoft  injullice  to  virtue  to  imagine 
that  the  reftraint  of  inclination,  arid  the  practice  of 
felf-denial,  arc  peculiar  to  it.     Thefe  are  common 
to  virtue  and  vice,    and  ncceiVary   whatever  courfc 
we  take.     It  would  be  very  unreafonable  to  men 
tion  as  an  objection  here,  that  virtue  may  oblige  us 
to  facrifice  to  it  even  our  lives.     For  this  is  what 
happens  perpetually  in  vicious  courfes.     Thoufands 
are  every  day  dying  martyrs  to  ambition,    to  Juft, 
to   co\ etoufnefs,    and    intemperance.      But   feldom 
iloee  it  happen,    that  virtue  puts  us  to   any   fuch 

trial. 
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tuaL     On  the  contrary;  its  general  effect  is  to  pre- 
ierve  and  lengthen  life. 

It  ought  to  be  particularly  obferved  on  this  occa- 
fion,  that,   in  comparing  the  influence  of  different 
courfes  on  our  happinct's,    we .  mould  confider  the 
influence  they  have  on  our  moral  and  intellectual 
powers,  as  well  as  our  other  powers.     Confcience 
is  one  important  part  of  our  natures.      To  leave  it 
out,  therefore,  in  forming  a  fcheme  of  enjoyment, 
or  in  determining  what  courfe  will  bring  us1  mod 
happinefs,  would  be  prepofterous  and  wild.      That 
a  courfe  of  conduct  obliges  us  to  run  counter  to  our 
feufe  of  moral  good  and  evil,    and  to  give  up  the 
fatisfactions   founded   on   this  fenfc,     ought  to   b« 
allowed  its  juft  weight  in  judging  of  the  happinefs 
of  an  agent,    and   to   be   considered  as  a  circum- 
ftauce  dkniniming  his  pleafurcs,  in  the  fame  man 
ner  as  if  he  ran  counter  to  any  of  his  other  powers, 
or  gave  up  any  other  gratifications.      Now,  every 
fpecies  of  vice  interferes  directly  with  our  fenfe  of 
moral  good  and  evil.      It  gratifies  one  part  of  our 
natures  at  the  expcnfc  of  our  judgment  and  rea- 
fon;  and  this  is  as  much  an  argument  proving  its 
hurtfulnefsj  as  if  it  oppofed  our  delm-s  of  eafe,   or 
lionour,   or  any  of  our  other  particular  affections,  - 
There  is,  therefore,  on  this  account,   a  feveru  and 
cruel  felf-denial  in  vicji.     At  the  fame  time  that  it 
encroaches  on  many  of  the  lower  fprings  of  action, 
it  puts  a  force  upon  the  higheft.      It  obliges  us  to 
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deny  our  confciences ;  and,  thefe  being  mod  pro 
perly  ourf elves,  it  obliges  us  to  practilc  a  more  proper 
and  unnatural  felf-denial  than  any  denial  of  paffion 
and  appetite. 

But,  to  fay  no  more  on  tin's  head,  what  I  have 
meant  chiefly  to  inculcate  is,  that  the  courfe  mod 
conducive  to  happincfs  mud  be  that  which  is  mod 
agreeable  to  our  whole  natures ;  and  that  this  being 
evidently  true  of  a  virtuous  courfe,  it  follows  that  it 
is  our  grcatcft  happincfs. 

Hitherto,  you  havefeen  that  I  have  argued  for 
the  happinels  of  virtue  from  the  confederations, 
<e  that  it  affords  our  highefl  powers  the  proper 
"  gratifications ;  that  it  implies  health,  and  liberty, 
(e  and  order  of  mind  ;  and  that  it  is  more  agreeable 
<e  than  any  other  end  we  can  purfue  to  all  the  parts 
C(  of  our  natures  taken  as  making  together  one  fy- 
<f  ftem."  There  is  a  great  deal  more  to  be  faid,  to 
which  I  mud  requed  your  attention  ;  for, 

Fourthly,  It  deferves  your  confi  deration,  that 
much  of  the  pleafure  of  vice  itfelf  depends  on  fomc 
fpecics  or  other  of  virtue  combined  with  it.  All  the 
joys  we  derive  from  friendfhip,  from  family-con 
nexions  and  affinities,  frorh  the  love  and  confidence 
of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  from  the  intcrcourfe  of 
good  offices,  are  properly  virtuous  joys :  and  there 
is  no  courfe  of  life  which,  were  it  deprived  of  thefe 
joys,  would  not  be  completely  miferable.  The  en 
joyments,  therefore,  of  vicious  men  are  owing  to 
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the  remains  of  virtuous  qualities  in  them.  There 
is  no  man  fb  vicious  as  to  have  nothing  good  k-fl 
in  his  character;  and  could  we  conceive  any  Inch, 
man,  or  meet  with  a  perfon  who  was  quite  void  of 
benevolence,  temperance,  good-humour,  fociable- 
nefs,  and  honour,  we  mould  deleft  him  as  an- 
odious  monfter,  and  find  that  he  was  incapable  of 
all  happinefs.  Wickednefo,  when  coniidcred  by 
itfelf  and  in  its  naked  form,  without  any  connexion 
with  lovely  qualities,  is  nothing  but  fhame,  and 
pain,  and  diilrefs.  If  the  debauchee  enjoys  any 
thing  like  happinefs,  it  is  becaufe  he  joins  to  his 
debauchery  fomething  laudable,  and  his  tender  and 
focial  feelings  are  not  extirpated.  In  like  manner, 
if  a  covetous  man  has  any  thing  befidcs  perplexity 
and  gloominefs  in  his  heart,  it  is  becaufe  there  are 
fome  virtues  which  he  pra6tifes,  or  becaufe  he  dif- 
guifes  his  covetoufnefs  under  the  forms  of  the 
virtues  of  prudence  and  frugality.  This  then  being 
the  cafe,  mice  even  the  pleafure  that  vice  enjoys  is 
thus  founded  upon  and  derived  from  virtuous  qua 
lities,  how  plain  is  it  that  thefe  conftitute  our  chief 
good,  and  that  the  more  of  them  we  poflefs,  fa 
much  the  more  muft  we  poiTefs  of  the  fources  of 
pleafure  !  The  virtuous  man  is  the  moft  generous 
man,  the  moft  friendly,  the  moft  good-natured, 
the  moft  patient  and  contented.  He  has  moft  of 
the  fatisfa&ions  refulting  from  fympathy,  and 
humanity,  and  natural  affection ;  and  fo  certain  is 
C  a.  it 
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it  that  fuch  a  perfon  inuft  be  the  happieft,  that  the 
•wicked  thcmfelves.,  if  in  any  refpeft  happy,  can  be 
ib  only  as  far  as  they  either  are  the  fame  that  he  is, 
or  think  themfelves  the  fame. 

Fifthly,  I  have  already  obferved,  that  virtue 
leaves  us  in  pofleffion  of  all  the  common  enjoyments" 
of  life.  It  is  neceflfary  now  to  add,  that  it  goes 
much  beyond  this.  It  not  only  leaves  us  in  poflef 
fion  of  all  innocent  and  natural  pleafures,  but  im 
proves  and  refines  them.  It  not  only  interferes  lefs 
with  the.  gratification  of  our  different  powers  than 
vice  does,  but  renders  the  gratification  of  many  of 
them  more  the  caufe  of  pleafure.  This  effecl  it 
produces  by  retraining  us  to  regularity  and  modera 
tion  in  the  gratification  of  our  dcfires.  Virtue  for 
bids  only  the  wild  and  extravagant  gratification  of 
cur  defires ;  That  is,  it  forbids  only  fuch  a  grati 
fication  of  them  as  goes  beyond  the  bounds  of 
nature,  and  lays  the  foundation  of  pain  and  mifery. 
As  far  as  they  were  defigned  by  our  Maker  to  yield 
pleafure,  we  are  at  liberty  to  indulge  them ;  and 
further  we  cannot  go  without  lofing  pleafure.  It  is 
a  truth  generally  acknowledged,  that  the  regular  and 
•  moderate  gratification  of  appetite  is  more  agreeable 
than  any  forced  and  exorbitant  gratification  of  it, 
Excefs  in  every  way  is  painful  and  pernicious.  We 
can  never  contradict  nature  without  filtering  and 
bringing  upon  ourfelves  inconveniences.  Is  there 
any  man  to  whom  food  and  fleep  are  fo  pleafant  as 
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to  the  temperate  man  ?  Are  the  mad  and  polluted 
joys  of  the  fornicator  and  adulterer  equal  to  the 
pure  and  chafte  joys  of  the  married  ftate  ?  Do  pam-  . 
pered  and  loaded  appetites  afford  as  much  delight  as 
appetites  kept  under  difcipline,  and  never  palled  by 
riot  and  licentioufnefs  ?  Is  the  vile  glutton,  the 
loathfomc  drunkard,,  or  the  rotten  debauchee,  as 
happy  as  the  fober  and  virtuous  man,  who  has  a 
healthful  body,  a  ferenc  mind,  and  general  credit? 

Thus  is  virtue  a  friend  even  to  appetite.  But 
this  is  not  the  obtervation  I  intended  to  infift  on. 
What  I  meant  here  principally  to  recommend  to 
your  attention  was,  that  virtue  improves  all  the~ 
bleflings  of  life,  by  putting  us  into  a  particular  di£- 
pofition  for  receiving  pleafure  from  them.  It  re 
moves  thofe  internal  evils,  which  pollute  and  im 
pair  the  fprings  of  enjoyment  within  us;  It  renders 
the  mind  eafy  and  fatisfied  within  itfelf,  and  there 
fore  more  fufceptible  of  delight,  and  more  open  to 
all  agreeable  impreffions.  It  is  a  common  obfer- 
vation,  that  the  degree  of  pleafure  which  we  re 
ceive  from  any  objects  depends  on  the  difpontion  we* 
are  in  to  receive  pleafure.  Nothing  is  fwcet  to  a 
depraved  tafte ;  nothing  beautiful  to  a  difteinpered 
eye.  This  obfervation  holds  with  particular  force 
in  the  prefent  cafe.  Vice  deftroys  the  relifh  of 
fcnfible  pleafures.  It  takes  off  (I  may  fay)  'from 
the  fruit  its  flavour,  and  from  the  roic  its  hue.  It  " 
tarnilhes  the  beauty  of  nature,  and1  communicates  ' 
C  3  a  bitter 
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a  bitter  tincture  to  every  enjoyment.  Virtue,  on 
the  contrary,  fweetcns  every  bk'fling,  and  throws 
new  luftre  on  the  face  of  nature.  It  chafes  away 
gloominefs  and  peevifhnefs ;  and,  by  {lengthening 
the  kind  affections,  and  introducing  into  the  foul 
good  humour  and  tranquillity,  makes  ever)-  plea  (ing 
fcene  and  occurrence  more  pleafing. 

Again,  lixthly ;  Let  us  confider  how  many  peculiar 
joys  virtue  lias,  which  nothing  elfe  can  give.     It  is 
not  poilible  to  enumerate  all  thefe.     We  may,  on 
this  occafion,  recollect  firft  thofe  joys  which  necef- 
farily  ipring  from  the  worthy  and  generous  affec 
tions.     The  love  of  the  Deity,  benevolence,  meek- 
nefs,   and  gratitude,   are  by  their  nature   attended 
•with  pleafure.     They  put  the  mind  into  a  ferene 
and  cheerful  frame,   and  introduce  into  it  fome  of 
the  moft  delightful  fenfations..    Virtue  confifts  in 
the  exercife  and  cultivation  of  thefe  principles.  They 
form  the  temper  and  conftitute  the  character  of  a 
virtuous  man ;  and,  therefore  he  muft  enjoy  pleafures 
to  which  men  of  a  contrary  character  are  ftrangers. 
It  is  not  conceivable,   that  a  perfon  in  whom  ths 
mild  and  generous  affections  thrive  fhould  not  be  in 
a  more  happy  ftate  than  one  who  counteracts  and 
iuppreffes  them  ;  and  who,  inftead  of  feeling  the  joy 
which  fprings  up  in  a  heart  where  the  heavenly  graces 
and  virtues  refide,   is  torn  and  diftracled  by  anger, 
•malice,  and  envy. 

But  further  j    Peace  of   eonfuence  is    another 
9  blefling 
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bleffing  peculiar  to  virtue.  It  reconciles  us  to 
ourfelves  as  well*  as  to  all  the  world.  As  nothing 
can  be  fo  horrid  as  to  be  at  variance  with  one's  felf, 
fo  nothing  can  be  fo  delightful  as  to  be  at  peace 
with  one's  felf.  If  we  are  unhappy  within  our 
own  breafts,  it  fignifies  little  what  external  advan 
tages  We  enjoy.  If  we  want  our  own  approbation, 
it  is  of  little  confequence  how  much  others  applaud 
us.  Virtue  fecures  to  us  our  own  approbation. 
It  reduces  to  harmony,  under  the  dominion  of  con- 
icience,  all  our  jarring  powers.  It  makes  our  re 
flections  agreeable  to  us ;  and  the  mind  a  fund  of 
comfort  to  itfelf. 

Again ;  A  fenfe  of  God's  favour  is  another 
fource  of  pleafure  which  is  peculiar  to  virtue.  The 
Divine  government  is  an  object  of  terror  to  a 
wicked  man.  He  cannot  think  of  it  without  trouble. 
But  a  virtuous  man  derives  his  chief  confolations 
from  hence.  He  is  confcious  of  acting  in  concert 
with  the  Deity,  of  obeying  his  laws,  and  of  imi 
tating  his  perfections.  He,  therefore,  exults  in  the 
aflurance  of  having  him  on  his  fide,  and  of  being 
under  his  Almighty  protection.  He  knows  that 
the  Sovereign  of  the  univerfe  loves  him,  and  is  his 
unalterable  friend. 

Once  more.     A  virtuous  man  poffefles  the  hope 
of  a  future  reward.     Every  one  knows  how  mighty 
the  power  of  hope  is  to  invigorate  and  cheer  the 
mind,     There  is  no  fuch  hope  as  that  of  the  virtu 
ous 
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ous  man.  He  hopes  for  a  perfect  government  ii> 
the  heavens  ;  and  this  comforts  him  am  id  ft  all  the 
diforders  of  earthly  governments.  He  hopes  for  a 
refurre&ion  from  death  to  a  blefled  immortality. 
He  experts  foon  to  take  poflefiion  of  a  treafure  in 
the  heavens  that  faileth  not ;  to  receive  an  incor 
ruptible  inheritance;  to  exchange  ignorance  and 
doubt  for  knowledge ;  and  to  be  fixed  in  that  world 
where  he  mall  join  fuperior  beings,  and  be  always 
growing  more  wife,  and  good,  and  great,  and  happy, 
till  forne  time  or  other  he  {hall  rife  to  honours  and 
powers  which  are  no  more  poilible  to  be  now  con 
ceived  by  him,  than  the  powers  of  an  angel  can  be 
conceived  by  a  child  in  the  womb.  This  is  indeed 
an  unbounded  and  ravifhing  hope.  If  chriftianity 
be  true,  we  have  abundant  reafon  for  it.  (Thrift 
came  into  the  world  to  raife  us  to  it ;  and  the  moft 
diftant  glimmering  of  it  is  enough- to  eclipfe  all  the 
glory  of  this  world. 

Such  are  the  fingular  blefllngs  of  the  virtuous  man. 

Let  us,  in  the  next  place,  take  into  confideration 
fome  peculiar  qualities  of  the  happinefs  now 
defcribed.  This  will  complete  our  view  of  this 
fnbjcft,  and  render  it  unneceffury  to  add  any  thing 
to  convince  an  attentive  perfon  of  the  truth  Tarn 
infifting.  upon.  Virtue  has  a  great  deal  of  peculiar 
happinefs ;  and  that  happinefs  has  many  excellent 
qualities,  which  belong  to  no  other  happinefs.  It 
is,  for  inftancej  more  permanent  than  any  other 

happinefs. 
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happineis.  The  pleafures  of  the  vicious  are  iranpent; 
but  virtue  is  a  fprirDg  of  conjlant  pleafure  and  fatis- 
faclion.  The  pleafures  which  attend  the  gratifica 
tion,  of  our  appetites  foon  pall.  They  are  gone 
for  ever  after  the  moment  of  gratification;  andr 
when  carried  to  execfs,  they  turn  to  pain  and  dif- 
guft.  Bat  nothing  like  this  can  be  faid  of  the  plea- 
lures  of  virtue.  Thefe  never  cloy  or  fatiate.  They 
can  never  be  carried  to  excefs.  They  are  always 
new  and  frefh.  They  may  be  repeated  as  often  as 
we  pkafe,  without  lofmg  their  relifh.  They  are 
fuch  as  will  not  only  bear  repetition  and  reflection, 
but  are  improved  by  them.  They  will  go  with 
us  to  all  places  j  and  attend  us  through  every  chan 
ging  fcene  of  life.  No  inclofures  of  ftone  or  iron,  no 
intervention  of  feas  and  kingdoms  can  keep  them, 
from  us.  They  delight  alike  at  home  and  abroad  \ 
by  day  and  by  night  ;  in  the  city  and  in  the  defert. 
The  aid  of  wine  and  of  company  is  not  neeeffary  to 
enable  us  to  enjoy  them.  They  are,  in  truth, 
enjoyed  in  the  greateft  perfection,  when  the  mind> 
collecting  itfelf  within  itfelf,  and  withdrawing  itfelf 
from  all  worldly  objects,  fixes  its  attention  only  on 
its  own  ftate  and  profpecls. 

It  follows  from  thefe  obfervations,  that  the  Fnp- 
pinefs  of  virtue  is  a  more  independent  happinefs 
than  any  other.  It  is,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  more 
one  with  the  foul;  and,  therefore,  lefs  fubjecl:  to 
the  operations  of  external  caufes.  Ihe  pleafure 
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arifing  from  the  confcioufnefs  of  having  done  Jt 
xvorthy  action,  of  having  relieved  a  ciiftrefled  family, 
or  fubdued  our  anger,  our  envy,  or  our  impatience ; 
this  is  a  pleafure  which  enters  into  the  very  fub- 
ftance  of  the  foul,  and  cannot  be  torn  from  it  with 
out  tearing  it  from  itfelf,  and  de&roying  its  exift- 
cnce.  All  other  pleafures  are  precarious  in  the 
higheft  degree.  We  have  but  little  power  over 
them  5  and  they  may  be  taken  from  us,  the  next  mo 
ment,  hi  fpite  of  our  ftrongeft  efforts  to  retain  them. 
But  the  joy  connected  with  a  right  action,  with  a 
felf-approviug  heart,  and  the  hope  of  a  glorious 
eternity,  no  accidents  can  take  way.  Thefe  are 
inward  bleflings  which  arc  not  liable  to  be  affected 
by  outward  caufes  ;  and  which  produce  a  happinefs 
that  is  immutable,  and  not  poflible  to  be  loft,  except 
with  our  own  con  fen  t. 

There  is  nothing  that  the  ancient  philofophers 
have  taken  fo  much  pains  to  inculcate,  as  the  im 
portance  of  placing  our  happinefs  only  in  things 
within  our  power.  If  we  place  it  in  fame,  or 
money,  or  any  external  good,  it  will  have  a  moll 
deceitful  foundation,  and  we  fliall  be  liable  to 
perpetual  difappointment :  Whereas,  if  we  place 
it  in  the  exercife  of  virtuous  affections,  in  tran 
quillity  of  mind,  in  regular  paffions,  in  doing 
God's  will,  and  the  hope  of  his  favour;  we 
fliall  have  it  always  at  our  command.  We  mall 
pever  be  liable  to  difappointments.  We  fliall  find 
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iruc  K-'tl  to  our  fouls,  and  be  hi  a  filtration  like  to 
that  of  a  perfoii  lifted  to  the  upper  regions  of  the 
atmofpherc,  who  hears  thunder  roll,  and  fcci 
lightnings  flafh,  and  .the  elouds  fpread  below  him, 
uhile  he  enjoys  ferenity  and  fimfhine. 

I  niuft  add1,  that  the  happinefs  of  virtue  is  a  pure 
and  refined  happinefs.  It  is  feated  in  the  mind. 
Other  happinefs  has  its  feat  in  the  body.  It  is  the 
happinefs  of  angels.  Other  happinefs  is  the  happi 
nefs  of  brutes.  It  muft,  therefore,,  be  alfo  the  molt 
iblid,  the  moft  fubftantial  and  exalted  happinefs. 
I  obferve  this,  becaufe  I  believe  the  generality  of 
men  are  difpofed  to  look  upon  no  happinefs  as  iblid 
which  is  purely  fpiritual.  What  I  have  juft  faid 
affords  a  demonflration  of  the  contrary.  The  mod 
exalted  happinefs  mull  be  that  of  iuperior  beings, 
of  angels,  and  of  the  Deity.  But  this  is  a  happi 
nefs  that  is  fpiritual,  and  which  has  no  connection 
with  the  gratifications  of  fenfe.  The  happinefs  of 
the  virtuous,  therefore,  being  of  the  fame  kind,  it 
mud  be  the  mofl  real  and  fubftantial. 

To  lay  no  more  on  this  head;  Let  me  defire  you 
to  confider,  that  the  happinefs  of  the  virtuous  man 
continues  with  h>m  even  in  affliction.  This  is  one 
of  the  mod  diftinguiihing  properties  of  this  happi- 
rnjfs.  Virtue,  as  it  increafes  the  reliih  of  profpe- 
rity,  blunts  likewife  the  edge  of  adverfity.  It  is, 
indeed,  in  adverfity,  that  the  power  of  virtue  to 
make  us  happy  appears  to  the  greatcft  advantage. 

It 
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It  kindles  a  light  in  the  foul  in  the  darkcfi 
and  very  often  produces  then  the  higheft  blifs  when 
animal  nature  is  at  the  loweft,  and  other  joys  have 
deferted  us.  There  is,  in  this  refpecl:,  a  moil  ftrik- 
inv  difference  between  the  condition  of  the  virtuous 

O 

and  vicious  -man.  In  adverfity  the  vicious  man  be 
comes  completely  wretched.  He  has  no  comfort 
able  reflexions  to  fupport  him  ;  no  protecting  Deity 
to  trufl  in;  no  profpec~.t  of  future  bleflings  to  encou 
rage  him.  Wherever  he  turns  his  eyes,  all  is  con- 
fufion  and  diitrefs.  Reafon  and  confcience  have 
him  to  themfelves,  and  inflict  the  fharpeft  fufferings. 
But  the  virtuous  man  in  adverfity  may  rejoice  and 
exult.  Whatever  he  now  fuffers,  he  may  he  aflured 
that  all  will  end  happily.  When  flefh  and  heart 
fink  under  him,  faith  and  hope  and  chanty  unite 
their  influence  to  fuftain  him.  A  heavenly  voice 
whifpers  peace  to  him,  when  all  about  him  fpeaks 
terror;  and  the  confolations  of  God  delight  his 
foul,  when  the  fprings  of  worldly  comfort  are  dried 
up.  Particularly,  in  the  folemn  hour  of  death  he 
has  reafon  to  be  compofed  and  cheerful.  That  is 
the  hour  which  foals  the  vicious  man  under  ruin  j 
but  it  confirms  and  perfe&s  the  happinefs  of  the 
virtuous  man,  and  fets  him  free  for  ever  from  pain 
and  danger.  He  can  therefore  look  forward  to  it 
without  dillurbance,  and  meet  it  joyfully.  Reli 
gious  and  virtuous  principles,  if  they  have  their  due 
efficacy,  will  enable  us  tP  die  with  dignity  and 
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They  will  change  the  afpccfc  of  the  king  of  terrors 
into  that  of  a  friend  and  deliverer,  and  caufe  us  to 
defire  and  welcome  his  ftroke. 

Thus  have  I  fliovvn  you  that  religious  virtue  is 
our  chief  good.  And  we  may  now,  with  full  con* 
viclion,  take  up  the  words  of  my  text,  and  fay  with 
Solomon,  That  her  -ways  are  ways  of  pleafantnefs,  and 
ibat  all  her  paths  are  peace ;  that,  jhe  is  a  tree  of  l^e 
to  them  that  lny  bold  of  her  ;  and  that  happy  is  every 
one  that  retaincth  her. 

I  will  only  further  defire  your  attention  to  the  fol 
lowing  inferences. 

Firil.     How  wrong  is  it  to  conceive  of  religious 

virtue  as  an  enemy  to   pleafure  !    This  is  doing  it 

the  grcatc.il  injultice.     It  is,  without  all  doubt,  the 

very  beit  friend  to  true  pleaiure.     Were  we  indeed 

to  judge  of  it  from  the  itilfnefs  and  feverity  of  iome 

who  pretend  to  it,    we  might  be  forced  to  entertain 

a -JifVerent  opinion  of  it.     But  fuch  perfons  do  not 

iiiow    it  us    in  its  true   form.      They   miftake    its 

nature,  and  are  ilruugors  to  its  genuine  fpirit.     One 

part  of  the  duty   it   requires   of  us,    is    to   accept 

thankfully  every   innocent  gratification  of  life,    and 

to  Tijaiee  ^Vermont.      Imiead  of    driving  us,    with 

the  wretched  votaries  of  fupcriiition,  into  dcfertsaud 

cloifters,  and  making  us  morofc  and  gloomy,  it  calls 

us   out   into  ibciety,    and  diipofes  us    to   conltant 

iilacnty  and  (.•liveriulneis. 

1)  Secondly. 
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Secondly.  What  ftrong  evidence  have  we  lor 
the  moral  government  of  the  Deity  ?  You  have 
feen  that  he  has  fo  conftituted  nature  that  virtue 
is,  by  its  neceflary  tendency,  our  greateft  blifs.  He 
4S,  therefore,  ou  the  fide  of  virtue.  By  cftablifh- 
ing  the  connexion  I  have  been  reprefenting  between 
it  and  happinefs,  he  has  declared  himfelf  its  friend 
in  a  manner  the  moft  decifive.  What  we  fee  take 
place  of  this  connexion  in  the  prefent  life  is  the 
beginning  of  a  moral  government ;  and  it  fhould 
lead  us  to  expect  a  future  life,  whece  what  is  now 
begun  will  be  completed ;  where  every  prefent 
irregularity  will  .be  fet  right,  virtue  receive  its  full* 
reward,  and  vice  \\sfull  puniihment. 

Laftly.  What  reafons  have  we  for  feeking  virtue 
above  all  things  r  Yoii  have  heard  how 'happy  it  will 
make  us.  Let  us  then  pray  for  it  earncftly  ;  and 
•defpife  every  thing  that  can  come  in  competition 
with  it.  If  we  have  this,  we  can  ivant  nothing  that 
is  delirable.  If  \ve  want  this,  we  can  have  nothing 
that  will  do  us  any  fubftantial  fervice.  Go  then,  all 
ye  carelefs  and  irreligious  men.  Take  to  yourfelves 
your  money,  your  honours,  and  polluted  pleafures. 
I  would  cteiire  VIRTUE  only.  There  is  nothing 
elfe  worth  an  eager  wifh.  Here  would  I  centre  aH 
my  cares  and  labours.  May  <*«(!  grant  me  this, 
and  deny  me  what  elfe  he  pleafes !  This  is  his 
ohoiceft  bleffing;  his  beft  and  richefl  gift.  Tfois 

is 
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15  that  tree  of  life  whole  leaf  never  withers;,  and 
whofc  fruit  will  revive  us  in  every  hour  of  dejection, 
cure  all  our  maladies,  and  prolong  our  exitlence  to 
endlefs  ages;  for,  as  St.  Paul  fpeaks,  if  we  Iw* 
w  fruit  unto  bo!i?irfs3  our  end  will  be  EVERLAST 
ING  I  IFE» 
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OF  THE  RESURRECTION  OP  LAZARUS, - 


JOHN  xi,  43,  44. 

AND  WHEN  HE  HAD  THUS  SPOKEN,  HE  CRIED' 
WITH  A  LOUD  VOICE:  LAZARUS,  COME 
FORTH1!  AND  HE  THAT  WAS  DEAD  CAME 
FORTH  BOUND  HAND  AND  FOOT  WITH* 
GRAVE-CLOTHES.  AND  HIS  FACE  WAS 
BOUND  ABOUT  WITH  A  NAPKIN.  JESUS 

SAITH  TO   THEM:  LOOSE  HIM,  AND  LET 

HIM    GO. 

MY  defign  from  thefe  words,  is  to  'make  a  few 
obfervations  on  the  miraculous  fact  related  in  thern0 
Tliis  is  one.  of  the  moft  remarkable  of  all  our  Sa 
viour's  miracles.  It  is  related  by  the  apoftle  John, 
with  a  fimplicity  of  ftyle,  and  the  main  circumftances 
attending  it  are- told  with  a  minutcnefs,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  a  brevity,  that  cannot  but  imprefs  aa  un 
prejudiced  mind.  Had  a  perfon,  who- knew  he  was 
endeavouring  to  gain  belief  to  an  impofition  which 
he  had  been  concerned  in  contriving,  given  us  this 
narrative,  it  would  have  been  told- in  a  very  different 
manner.  It  would,  probably,  have,  been  drawn,  out 
to  a  greater  length.  No  particular  mention  would 
have  been  made  of  times,  places,  and  perfons  ;  and 
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fome  affected  apologies  and  colourings  would  have 
been  introduced  to  give  it  a  plaufibilhy,  and  to  guard 
againft  objections.  But,  inftead  of  this,  \ve  find  it  a 
narrative  plain  and  artlefs>  in  the  higheft  degree,, 
without  a  circumftance  that  mows  an  attempt  to  give 
it  any  drefs,  or  an  expreffion  that  betrays  a  defign  to 
furprife  and  deceive.  In  fhort ;  the  aftonifhing  mi 
racle,  which  is  the  fubjett  of  this  narrative,  is  told 
us  exactly  as  we  fhould  expe&  an  honed  but  unlet 
tered  man,  who  had  been  familiarized  to  miracle?, 
to  relate  a  fact  of  this  kind,  to  which  he  was  con- 
fcious  of  having  been  an  eye  and  ear  wknefs. 

It  has  been  thought  ftrange  that  the  other  evange- 
lifts  have  omitted  to  give  us  an  account  of  this  mr- 
racle.  Several  reafons  have  been  afiigned  for  this 
emiffion,  which  I  will  juft  mention  to  you. 

It  mould  be  conlidered,  that  none  of  the  evange- 
Jifts  appear  to  have  aimed  at  giving  us  a  complete 
account  of  all  our  Saviour's  miracles.  It  mould  be 
confidered  further,  that  this  miracle  was  performed 
ki  the  interval  of  time  between  our  Saviour's  going 
into  tfie  country  beyond  Jordan,  and  his  going  up  to 
his  laft  paflbver ;  and  that  this  was  a  more  private 
part  of  his  miniftry,  concerning  which  the  other 
evarigelHts  have  faid  little.  But  what  deferves  mod 
Jo  be  attended  to  is,  that  the  evangelifts  muft  have 
frit  a  particular  delicacy  with  refpcct  to  the  publica«- 
licn  of  this  miracle.  Firll;  becaufe  it  was  a  miracle 
performed  on  a  friend  in  a  family  with  which  our 
Saviour  was  intimate.  And  fccondly  ',  becaufe  Laza 
rus 
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rus  might  be  ftill  living  at  the  time  they  wrote  their 
gofpels,  and  might  be  fubje&ed  to-great  inconvenien 
ces  by  having  his  name  mentioned  as  the  fubje£t  of 
fuch  a  miracle.  This,  however,  was  a  reafon  which 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to'have  exifted  when  John  wrote.. 
There  was  a  tradition  among  the  Fathers,  that  Laza 
rus  lived  thirty  years  after  his  rcfurreclion-;  and  John- 
did  not  write  his  gofpei  till  at  lead  forty  or  fifty  years 
afterwards.  Lazarus,  therefore,  moft  probably  was  mot 
then  alive;  and  John5  for  this  reafon,  muft  have  been 
more  at  liberty  to  give  an  account  of  his  rcfurrecYion* 

It  feems  proper  further  to  mention  here,  that  St. 
John,  as  he  wrote  laft,  wrote  alfo  on  pnrpofe  to  give 
a  fupplementto  the  other  gofpels.  He  hail  read  thefe 
gofpels;  and  finding  that  fome  important  particulars- 
were  omitted  in  them,  and  others  not  fully  enough 
related,  he  compofed  his  gofpei  to  fupply  their  defects, 
John's  gofpei  will  appear  particularly  ftriking  when 
viewed  in  this  light.  Whoever  will  compare  it  with 
the  other  gofpels>  muft  find  that  he  is  generally  care  . 
ful  to  avoid  repeating  accounts  which  the  other 
evangelifts  had  given  before  him;  and  that  the  bulk 
of  it  is  a  relation  of  facls  and  inftru&ions  about 
which  they  have  been  filent.  The  account  I  am  now 
to  confid.er  is  one  inftance  of  this.  Though  ex 
tremely  fhort^  confidering  the  magnitude  of  the  facl, 
it  Is  given  us  more  fully  than  moil  of  the  accounts 
of  Child's  oilier  miracles;  and  we  cannot  employ 
oiirfelves  more  profitably  than  in  considering  it. 

What  may  be  firil  worth  your  notice  in  this  mi 
racle 
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racle,   is  the   chara&er  of  the  perfon  on  whom  it 
was  performed.     Our  Saviour  had  a  particular  af 
fection  for  him.     lie   calls  him   his  friend  in   the 
1 1  th  verfc  of  this  chapter,  and   the  menage  which 
was  fen t  him  to  acquaint  him  with  his  illnefs  was 
exprefled  in  thefe  words  ;  Lord,  Behold,   be  whom 
tbou  lovcjl  is  fick.     We  may  well  believe,  that  a 
perfon  who  was  thus  diftinguifbed   mud  have  been 
endued   with   fome   very   amiable  qualities.     John 
tells  us    further,    that   he  had   two   fitters,    whofe 
names    were    Martha    and  Mary  ;     and    that  they 
lived  together  in   a  village  called   Bethany,  within 
fifteen  furlongs  of  Jcrufalem.     When  Lazarus  was 
taken  ill,    our  Saviour  was  at  a  confiderable   dif- 
tance  from  Bethany.     It  was  natural  for  Martba> 
and  May,  knowing  the  particular  affection  he  had' 
for  their  brother,  to 'hope  that  he  would  exert  thofe 
miraculous  powers  by  which  he  had  cured  others,. 
in    recovering   this    his  friend.      They,    therefore,. 
fent  to  him  to  inform  him  of  their  brother's  fick- 
rrefs,  hoping  that  he  would   fooii  come  to  them, 
and   give   them  relief.     But,    we    are   told,    that, 
after  receiving  the   meffage,   he   (raid   two  days   in 
the  place  where  he  was.     The  rcafon  of  this  delay 
wa^   that  lie   chofe  Lazarus  fhould  die   before  he 
got  to  Bethany,  becaufe  he   intended,   for  the  fuller, 
jnanifeftation   of  his  divine   million,   to  raife.  him 
from  the  dead.     Had  he  been  on  the  fpot  when  La 
zarus  died,   he  would  have  fuffered,   perhaps,    fome 
troubleibme •  importunities-^    nor,    I   think,   would 

it 
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it  have  looked  fo  well  for  him  to  have  permitted 
Lazarus  to  die,  while  he  was  with  him,  and  after 
that  to  raife  him  from  the  dead. 

Secondly  ;  The  HUMILITY  which  our  Lord  dif- 
covercd  on  thrs  occafion  is  worth  our  notice.  After 
(laying  two  days  where  he  was  when  he  received 
the  account  of  Lazarus's  fickirefs,  he  told  his  dif- 
ciples  that  he  was  refolved  to  go  into  Juihea^  and 
invited  them  to  go  with  him,  informing  them,  at" 
the  fame  time,  of  the  death  of  Lazarus,  The 
words  in  which  he  gave  this  information  are  a  lit 
tle  remarkable.  Ver.  n.  Our  friend  Lazarus 
jfleepetb,  and  I  go  to  awake  him  out  ofjleep.  He  docs 
not  fay,  Lazarus  is  dead.  That  would  have  beeti 
too  harfh.  Nor  does  he  fay;  I  go  to  raife  him  from 
the  dead)  and  thus  to  difplay  my  great  power.  A  de 
ceiver  would,  probably,  have  ufed  fome  boafting 
language  of  this  kind,  But  he,  avoiding  all  often- 
tation,  expreffes  himfelf  in  the  gentleft  and  limpleft 
language,  faying  only,  "  that  Lazarus  was  ajlcep, 
and  that  he  was  going  to  wake  him/'  Another 
circumftance,  to  the  fame  purpofe,  is  his  ordering 
the  (lone  to  be  removed  from  the  mouth  of  the  fe- 
pnlchre,  juft  before  he  ordered  Lazarus  to  come 
forth.  He  might,  undoubtedly,  have  commanded 
the  done  to  roll  away  of  itfelf ;  and,  perhaps,  a 
bold  impoftor  would  have  been  reprefentcd  as  doing 
this.  But  our  Lord  did  not  multiply  miracles 
needlefsly,,  or  do  any  thing  for  the  fake  only  of 
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fhow  and  parade.  Again;  the  manner  in  which 
he  refers  this  miracle  to  the  will  and  power  of  God 
requires  our  attention..  After  the  ftone  was  taken 
away,  he  made,  we  are  told,  a  folemn  addrefs  to 
God  ;  and,  lifting  up  his  eyes,  faid,  Father,  I 
thank  tbee.y  that  thou  baft  heard  me.  This  implies, 
that  his  ability  to  work  this  miracle  Was  the  confe- 
quence  of  his  having  prayed  for  it.  Throughout 
his  whole  minifiry  he  was  careful  to  direc~l  the  re 
gards  of  men  to  the  Deity,  as  the  fountain  of  all 
his  powers.  His  language  was;  The  Father  ivfio 
divelletb  in  me,  he  doeth  the  works.  I  can  of  mine  own. 
felf  do  nothing.  I  came  to  do-  the  will  tfbim  tbatjeni 
me. 

Thirdly  ;  We  mould  take  notice  in  the  account 
of  this  miracle  of  the  TENDERNESS  and  ££KEVO- 
LINCE  of  .our  Saviour's  difpofitien,  It  ii  (aid,  that 
when  he  favv  Mary  weeping,  and  the  Jews  alfo  weep 
ing,  he  groaned  in  his  fpirit,  and  was  troubled.  And 
it  is  added,  aa  a  cireumftance  particularly  obferva* 
ble,  that  HE  likewife  wept.  JESUS  \VEPT.  Ver, 
35.  The  remarks  which,  we  are  told,  the  fpedta^ 
tors  made  on  this,  are  very  natural.  Some,  jma* 
gining  that  his  tears  flowed  from  his  concern  for 
the  death  of  his  friend,  faid,  Behold,  how  he  loved 
him  !  Others,  wondering  that^  as  Lazarus,  was  his 
friend,  he  had  not  exerted  the  miraculous  powers 
by  which  he  had  cured  others  in  curing  him,  faid  ; 
Could  net  this  man,  tuho  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Him/, 
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b\ii'e  can  fed  that  even  ibis  m<in  fioitld  UL>t  have  died  P 
Ver.  37.  The  rcafon-of  his  weeping  could  not  be 
his  forrow  for  the  death  of  Lazarus;  for  he  well 
knew  that  he  ihould  foou  reftore  him  to  life :  but, 
molt  probably,  his  fympalhy  with  the  forrow  of 
Lazarus's  friends,  heightened  by  refle&ions,  to 
which  on  .this  occafion  he  might  be  led,  on  death 
and  its  attendant  evils.  He  might,  likewife,  be 
much  impreifed  (as  we  find  he  was  at  other  times) 
by  obferving  the  pcrverfencfs  difcovered  by  fome  of 
the  Jews  who  furrounded  him,  and  by  his  forefight 
of  the  calamities  that  threatened  them.  We  have 
an  account  of  his  weeping  on  another  occafion  in 
Luke  xix.  41.  where  it  is  laid,  that  when  he  came 
near  to  Jer-ujalem  and  beheld  it,  he  wept  over  it. 
In  thi-fe  inflances  we  fee  plainly  the  workings  of  an 
ardent  benevolence;  and  we  may  infer  from  them, 
that  jt  is  by  no  means  below  the  character  of  a  wife 
man  to  be,  on  .certain  occafions,  fo  far  overcome 
by  liis  affectionate  feelings,  as  to  be  forced  into 
tears.  This  happened  to  our  Saviour  .on  the  occa 
fions  I  have  mentioned;  and  he  only  appears  to  us 
the  more  amiable  for  it.  Wretched,  indeed,  is 
that  philofophy  which  teaches  us  to  fupprefs  our 
tender  feelings.  Such  a  philofophy,  by  aiming  at 
elevating  us  above-  human  nature,  finks  us  below 
it.  Our  Saviour  was  greater  than  any  human 
being ;  and  yet  we  find  that  even  he  wept.  How 
fooliih  then  would  it  be  in  us  to  be  afhamed  of  any 
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fimilar  tcnclernefs  into  which  \ve  may  be  forced  ! 
A  itoical  infenfibility  is  certainly  rather  a  via 
than  a  virtue.  At  no  time  does  a  perfon  ap 
pear  more  lovely  than  when  conquered  by  his 
land  affections,  and  melted  hy  them  into  tears, 
Let  us  then  learn  to  dcfpifc  aU  pretenfions  to  a 
wifdom  which  would  take  from  us  any  of  our 
natural  fcnfibilitics  ;  remembering,  however,  to 
keep  them  always,  as  far  as  we  can,  under  proper 
reftraint.  It  is  neither  a  fm,  nor  a  weukneft?,  to  fail 
into  tears;  but  it  is  wrong  to  weep  like  perfons 
who  have  no  hope,  or  who  are  not  fatisfied  with 
God's  will.  Our  paflions  have  been  wifely  and 
kindly  given  us;  and  our  duty  if,  not  to  eradicate, 
but  to  regulate  them,  by  fo  watching  over  them 
as  never  to  fuflfcr  them  to  lead  us  into  any  excefles 
that  would  betray  an  impotence  of  mind,  and  a 
diffidence  of  Providence. 

Fourthly;  ThenicixiTy  of  Ch rift  in  working 
this  miracle  defervcs  our  attention.  How  great  did 
he  appear  in  his  convcrfation  with  Martha  before 
lie  got  to  the  fepi'lchrt- :  and,  particularly,  \\.hen 
lie  declared  of  him-iVlf  that  he  was  the  KJ-..SLRREC- 
TIOX  and  the  LIFE,  and  that  be.  ^v'bo  It'lisvtib  in 
him,  tbwgb  be  were  dcaJ,  jft  Jlall  le  live.1  How 
great  did  he  appear  when,  after  adclreiling  hiinielf 
to  the  Duty,  he  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice  at  the 
fepulchrc,  LA z  A R u s,  COM E  FO RT H  !  And  when, 
in  confequencc  of  this  call,  Lazurny  immediately 
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fn>;n  death,  and  (Lowed  hhnfelf  in  perfect 
Health;  what  a  manifeihition.  was  this  of  his  glory, 
and  how  evidently  did  it  piove  that  the  power  of 
God  dwelt  in  him  ! 

But  this  leads  me  to  defire  you  to  attend  to  the 
affurance  this  miracle  gives  us  of  the  divine  mif- 
fion  of  Chrift.  We  can  fcaicely  conceive  a  more 
wonderful  exertion  of  power,  than  the  inrlanta- 
neous  restoration  to  life  and  health  of  a  perfou 
\\hofe  body  was  putrefyiog  in  the  grave.  He  that 
did  this  muft  have  been  lent  of  God.  It  is  wholly 
inconceivable,  that  a  deeeiver  fliould  he  able  to 
produce  fuch  crvdentials.  It  is  only  the  power 
\vhieh  gave  life  that  can  thus  reltore  it,  and  re- 
i'»Mitt;  our  fauls  and  bodies  iifter  a  ieparation.  We 
may,  therefore,  a -lure  oiufeivcs,  that  the  perfon 
Vv'ho  worked  this  miracle^  and  \vlio  pofTelfed  fuch 
an  abibiute  'command  over  nature  as  Chri/t  dif- 
covi-iv-d,  was  mdeed  what  he  declared  himfelf  to  be, 
a  Mcilenger  from  heaven  to  lave  niankind,  and  that 
great  Mefliah,  \\hofe  coining  had  been  promifcd 
iioin  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

ll  h:is  been  urged  by  unbeliever;,,  that,  granting 
the  re.ality  of  miracles,  th.'y  are  no  proof  of  the 
M'uh  of  doclrines,  there  hi-in«r  no  connexion  be 
tween  a  difplay  of  fupernatu'r'u]  power  and  truth. 
1  he  flu-fa  \vhieh  unbeiievers  have  laid  on  this  ob 
jection  is  mere  afiectaiiun.  Did  they  believe  the 
mirarles,  they  would,  \vh.itc\er  they  pretend,,  find 
1!*  theinfelvfi 
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themfclves  under  a  neccflity  of  receiving  the  do.O 
trincs  of  Chriftianity ;  and  it  will  be  time  enoi.gh 
to  anfwer  this  objection,  when  a  man  can  be  found 
not  a  lunatic,  who  can  honeftly  fay,  that  he  be 
lieves  the  miracle  in  particular  which  is  the  fubje& 
of  this  difcourfe,  but  does  not  believe  the  do&rine 
which  it  was  intended  to  prove. 

But  what  deferves  more  particular  notice  here  is, 
that  it  appears  from  this  miracle,  that  Chrift  is 
hereafter  to  raife  all  mankind  from  death.  Juil 
before  he  performed  it,  Martha  having  faid  to  him, 
Lord,  if  thou  hadjl  been  here,  my  brother  had  not  dial, 
he  told  her,  in  order  to  com/ort  her,  that  her 
brother  fliould  rife  again.  She3  not  underflanding 
him,  replied,  I  know  thai  he  Jhall  rife  again  at  the 
•rcfurretlion  at  the  lajl  day  ;  to  which  he  anfwered, 
with  a  voice  of  unfpeakable  dignity,  /  am  the 
RESURRECTION  and  tbe  LITE.  He  that  bdieveth 
m  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  Jhall  he  live ;  and 
ivbofeever  liveth  and  believeth  in  mejhnll  never  die. 
That  is,  "  I  am  the  perfon  by  whom  mankind  are 
*'  to  be  raifed  from  the  dead.  It  fignifies  not 
"  whether  he  that  is  my  true  difciple  is  dead  or 
"  alive.  If  he  is  dead,  he  (hall  live  again ;  and  if 
"  he  is  alive^  his  exiftence  (hall  be  continued  to 
"  him  beyond  the  grave,  and  his  difmiffion  from 
t(  this  world  fhall  be  his  introduction  to  a  better 
"  world,  where  he  fhall  never  die.'' — After  mak 
ing  this  declaration,  and  to  demonftrate  the  truth 
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of  it  by  giving  a  fpecimen  of  that  power  by  which 
he  \vas  to  effect  the  univerfal  refurreclkm,  he 
walked  to  Lazarus's  grave,  and  raifed  him  from  the 
dead.  What  evidence  could  be  more  idecinve  ? 
We  have  in  the  gofpel-hiftory  accounts  of  his 
railing  from  the  dead  two  other  peifons ;  'and,  after 
being  crucified  and  buried,  he  rofe  himfelf  from 
the  dead,  and  afeended  to  heaven.  Thefe  facls 
exhibit  him  to  our  fenfes  as  indeed  the  RESURHEC- 
TIONT  and  the  LIFE.  No  doubt  can  remain  of  a 
doctrine  thus  proved.  Give  me  leave  to  hold  your 
attention  htrc  a  little  longer.  In  John  v.  25.  our 
Saviour,  we  are  told,  faid  to  the  Jews,  ft-rily,  v»'» 
Jv/r,  }  i'<:\-  !<>i!ojOr(,  the:  hour  is  coming,,  and  NO\y  IS-, 
•  //'c  deadjkall  l-mr  the  'joicd  of  tic  Son  of  Get/, 
a-nd  thy  tt'rit  bw  Jlall  liv*.  Soon  after  uttering 
thcfe  wortU  be  fuid  again,  as  we  read  in  the  fame 
chapter,  vcrfc  38.  The  bour  is  coming  when  all  that 
art'  in  their  graves  jkall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  $f 
1^1  an.  and  Jl all  come  forth',  they  that  have  done  g^d, 
to  the  rejurrcfiion  of  life,  and  they  that  have  done 
evil  to  the  refurrcflion  of  damnation. 

In  the  circumilanccs  which  attended  the  refur- 
reclion  of  Lazarus,  our  Saviour  feems  to  have  re 
ferred  to  tbefe  declarations,  and  to  have  intended 
to  verify  rmcl  exemplify  them.  He  cried,  we  are 
told,  vcrfe  43,  with  a  loud  voice,  like,  perhaps,  to 
that  by  which  he  had  faid  he  would  hereafter  raife 
all  the  dead,  LAZARUS,  come  forth !  and  in  a 
E  2,  moment 
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moment  he  did  come  for"  h.  Thus  will  the  whote 
world,  at  the  laft  day,  hear  the  voice  of  tiic  Soil  of 
God.  Thus  will  he  then  burlt  the  bars  of  the 
grave,  refcue  from  the  king  of  terrors  his  prifoner?, 
and  call  to  life  the  dead  of  all  nations,  ranks,  and 
times.  How  awful  this  profp^-l  !  How  confoling 
and  elevating  to  good  men,  amid  it  the  watte  that 
death  is  continually  making  around  then!  !  What 
rcaibn  have  we  to  value  our  relation  to  that  de 
liverer  to  whom,  under  God,  it  is  owing  !  And 
how  ought  we  to  triumph  in  the  afiurance  he  has 
given  us,  that,  though  we  mud  loon  lofe  our 
powers  in  death,  we  iliall  hereafter  recover  4htimj 
fpring  up  from  the  dull  at  his  command,  new-made 
and  improved  ;  and,  with  all  the  faithful,  enter 
(not  on  fuch  a  life  as  that  to  which  Laxnrtis  was 
re(tored)  but  on  a  glorious  and  endkis  lite  in  the 
heavens  ! 

Before  J  proceed  *  1  (hall  here  requeft  your  at 
tention,  white  I  briefly  coniider  the  objections 
which  unbelievers  have  made  to  the  account  given 
by  St.  John  of  this  miracle.  Sufficient  notice  has 
been  already  taken  of  feveral  of  thefe  objections; 
but  there  are  fome  which  have  not  been  mentioned, 
and  on  which  it  will  not  be  improper  to  make  ,4 
few  remarks. 

Jt  has  been  afkrd,  whether  there  is  fufiacient 
reafon  to  believe,  that  Lazarus  was  really  (had.  The 
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anfxver  is,  that  he  died,  not  fuddenly^  hut  of  an  ill- 
neis  that  increafed  gradually,  and  lafted  fevoral 
days;  that,  in  this  cafe,  there  is  no  danger  of* 
mistaking  the  figns  of  death;  that  his  friends  had 
buried  him,  and,  therefore,  rnuft  have  affured 
themfclves  of  his  death ;  that,  he  had  been  in  his 
grave  four  days;  and  that,  had  he  not  been  dead,, 
the  napkin  which,  we  are  told,  was  tied  round  his 
face,  and  the  grave-clothes  and  filletings  with  which 
he  was  bound,  would  alone  have  been  fufficienMo 
kill  him. 

It  has  been  further  inquired,  how,  if  he.  was- 
bound  hand  and  foot,  as  St.  John  tells  us,  he 
could,  on  our.  Saviour's  call,  come  forth  out  of  the. 
grave.  The  anfwer  is  obvious.  Upon  the  fuppo-- 
fition  of  the  reality  of  the  miracle,  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  conceiving  it  carried  fo  far,.as  not  only, 
to  bring  Lazarus  to  life,  but  to  prefent  him  alfo; 
out  of  the  grave  before  the  fpe&ators.  But  were  it- 
necelfary  to  fuppofe  the.  miracle  not'  carried  thus- 
far,  the  objection  would  deferve  little  regard,  be— 
caufc  founded  on  an  ignorance  of  the  manner  of- 
burying  among  the  ancients*  The  graves  among, 
the  Jews,  and  other  nations  in  former  times,  were, 
caves  hewn,  out  of  rocks,  in  the  fides  of  which  the 
dead,  after  being  embalmed,  were  depofited  without 
coffins.  When,  therefore,  by  our  Saviour's  order,, 
the  ftone  was  taken  away  from  the  mouth  of  La- 
zarus's  fepulchre,  it  is  poffible  that  his  corpfe 
Ej 


be  cxpofed  to  view;  raid  when  it  is  fa  id,  that  he, 
came  forth<  bound  blind'  and  fobf,  the  meaning  may 
be,  not  that  he  walked  out  of  the  fepulchre,  but 
that  he  raifed  himielf  up  in  the  fide  of  the  cave  or 
cell  where  he  was  laic',  and  Hid  down  from  it  upon 
his  feet,  and  there  continued  till  he  was  unbound 
and  could  walk  about. 

But  the  chief  difficulty,  which  occurs  in  conficler- 
ing  the  account  of  this  miracle,  is  the  effect:  which, 
we  are  told,  it  had  on  the  chief- priefts  and  phaii  : 
lees.  Inftead  of  being  properly  imprefled  by  it,  we 
read,  verfe  53,  that,  after  taking  counfel  together^, 
they  determined  to  ufe  all  poiFible  means  to  put 
Jefus  to  death.,  They  even  went  fo  far  as  to  think 
of  mcafures  for  putting  Lazarus  himfelf  to  death. 
Similar  to  this,  according  to  the  gofpel-hiftoryv 
was  the  general  conduct  of  the  leading  Jews  with 
refpecl:  to  our  Lord.  Inftead  of  being  eno-aged  by 
the  increafing  glory  of  his  character,  and  the  over 
powering  evidence  of  his  miracles,  to  iubmit  to  him^ 
they  were  only  ftimulated  to  greater  rage,  and  made 
more  defperate  in  their  refolution  to  emfh  him : 
and  this  may  icem  a  pitch  of  wickedncfs  fo  diabo- 
'licai  as  to  exceed  the  limits  of  human  depravity, 
and,  therefore,  to  be  incredible.  I  am  in  hopes,, 
.however,  that  you  will  think  otherwife,  wJien  you. 
Jto&ve  attended  to  the  following  obfervaticns. 

-It  is  a  previous   obfervation  neceflary   to;be  aU 
to,  that  the  Jewifh  rulers  appeared  to  have 

been 
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been  convinced  of  the  fupcrnatural  power  and  pro 
phetical  character  of  our  Lord.  This  the  golpel- 
hiltory  plainly  tells  us.  John  xii.  43.  Among  the 
i'bicj  rulers  alfo  many  believed  on  bim}  but  did  not 
conftjs  bim,  becauje-  they  lovtd  tbe  pra'ife  of  wen  more 
tin;  i,  the  pralfe  of  God.  ]Ve  know,  fays  Nicocle- 
mus  (the  ruler  who  eanic  to  Jefus  by  night,)  tb<it 
tbou  art  a  teacbe-r  come  from  God,  for  ?LO  one  can  do 
tbe  miracles  tlmu  do  ft,  except  God  be  ivltb  him.  John 
iii.  3.  On  hearing  the  report  of  this  miracle  in 
particular,  the  language  of  the  chief-priefts  and 
pharifees  was  ;  }Vbal  do  we  ?  for  tbis  man  dotb  7tiariy 
miracles.  If  we  let  bim  tbus  alone,  all  men  will  be 
lieve  on  lu)H>  John  xi.  47.  When  we  read.,  that  they 
did  not  believe  in  him,  the  meaning  is^  that  they 
did  not  receive  him  and  fubmit  to  him  as  a  mcf- 
lienger  from  heaven  ;  and  what,  therefore,  is  to  be 
accounted  for  is,  not  fo  much  their  want  of  faith 
in  him,  as  their  rejection  and  perfecution.  of  him 
"~*1k>t  with  (landing  their  faith. 

~Iri  order  to  explain  this,  I  would  defire  you  to 
conlidcr, 

Firft^  The  general  character  of  the  Jews.  In 
e*ery  age  they  Jiad  been  infamous  for  their  perfecu 
tion  of  the  prophets  who  were  fent  to  them.  About 
this  time,  more  efpecially>  it  appears  that  they 
were  arrived  at  a  pitch  of  wickednefs  which  went 
beyond  common  depravity.  Jcfepbus  fays,  "  that 
'«  he  believed  there  never  exifted,  from-the  begin- 
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"  ning  of  the  world,  a  generation  of  men  more 
6f  profligate  than  the  body  of  the  Jcwiih  leaders 
"  and  nobility  were  at  the  time  Jeruialcm  was  be- 
C(  fieged  by  the  Romans  :"  And  if  they  wore  then 
fo  vicious,  it  is  not  likely  they  were  of  'i  different 
character  forty  years  before,  when  our  Lord  preached 
to  them. 

Secondly  ;  The  provocation  our  Lord  gave  them 
fliould  be  confidered.  It  is  remarkable,  ihat  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  ever  exprei!« .-.:  himfelf  with  par 
ticular  warmth  except  when  he  fpake  of  thefe  men. 
AgainfVthe  feribes  and  pharifees  we  find  him  al 
ways  declaring  a  mod  pointed  and  irrecoiicileable 
indignation.  He  charged  them  with  being  guilty 
of  aim  oft  every  vice  that  could  ftain  a  .human  cha 
racter;  and,  particularly,  with  religious  hypocrify, 
doing  all  their  good  woiks  to  be  feenof  men;  pre 
tending  uncommon  fan6lity,  and  making  long 
prayers,  but  devouring  widows'  honks ;  {training 
at  a  gnat,  but  fwallowing  a  camel ;  careful  not 
to  omi,t  any  punctilio  of  a  ceremony,  and  paying 
tithe  of  mint,  anife,  and  cummin,  but  neglecting 
the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  juftice,  mercy, 
and  fidelity ;  binding  heavy  burthens  on  others, 
which  they  would  not  touch  with  one  of,  their 
fingers ;  comparing  fea  and  land  to  make  one  pro- 
felyte,  who,  when  made,  became  tenfold  more  a 
child  of  hell  than  thcmfelves ;  claiming  an  abfo- 
lute  authority  over  the  consciences  of  the,  people; 

while 
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while  they7  taught  for  doctrines  the  commandments 
of  'men,  and  corrupted  the  la\v  of  God  ;  loving 
greetings  in  the  markets,,  and  the  chief  feats  in 
Synagogues,  and  ftudying  (by  going  about  in-long 
rubes,  prayiaii  in  the  corners  of  the  f  beets,  founding 
a  trumpet  when  they  gave  alms,  and  enlarging  tb« 
borders  of  their  garments)  to  appear  out-ivarMj 
righteous,  while  inwardly  they  were  like  whitctl 
icpulchres,  full  of  dead  men's  bones  and  of  all 
uneleannefs.  fn  fliort,  their  character,  according 
to  our  LorcTa  reprefentation  of  it,  was  completely 
detefiable  ;  and,  perhaps,  the  account  we  have  of 
it  has  been  providentially  given  us  to  prevent  our 
wondering  at  the  violence  of  their  opposition  to  our 
Saviour,  notwithstanding  all  they  faw  and  knew  of 
LU  miraculous  powers.  He  even  declared  a  pre 
ference  to  them  of  publicans  and  Tinners,  of  thieve* 
and  harlots,  who,  he  allured  them,  were  more  likely 
to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Mefikih  than  the^r 
were. 

His  difcourfe  in  the  cjd  chapter  of  Matthew 
is  particularly  worth  your  attention  on  this  occa- 
lion.  In  this  difcourfe  he  denounces  the  judgments 
of  heaven  upon  them  for  their  wickedncis,  calling 
them  blind  guides,  and  a  generation  of  vipers  who 
could  not  efcape  the  damnation  of  hell.  He  pro 
nounces  fe\t:u  times  the  words,  WOE  UNTO  you, 

6CRIEES    AND   I'H  AKISDES,    II  Y  I'O  C  U  IThS  ! 
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them,  but  lh.it.  mi  //v/,v  ivmtld  cwie  all  the 
i'hoJ  which  bad-  been :  Jlnl  j'i-.-m  /J.-1  beginning  of  tic 
•riorld;  thai  is,  a  punillmient  fo  dreadful  as  to  bear 
to  be  fo  expreflld.  Thus  did  he  hold  them  up  to 
public  dcteftation  as  enemies  ;o  the  progrcfs  of  truth' 
and  virtue,,  and  a  body  of  pious  knaves  deftined  to 
deilruction  :  and  the  eft  eel  mull  have  been  the  ruin 
of  their  credit  and  authority.  Could  there  have- 
been  a  provocation  more  intolerable  ;  In  truth, 
the  wonder  is,  that  they  bora  him  fo  long  as  they 
did;  and  the  probability  i?;  that  they  would  have 
brought  him  to  a  quicker  cud,  had  it  not  been  for 
an  fiAVe  produced  in  their  minds  by  the  fplendour  of 
his  miracles,  united  to  their  apprchciifions  of  dan 
ger  from  the  people,,  who,  we-  are  inibrhK'd,  all  took 
him  for  a  prophet,  and  were  rciuly  for  a  ryvolt  in  hi* 
favour. 

But  let  us  further  confider  vhat  they  mud  have 
done,  and  how  much  they  mull  have  rclincjinfhed, 
had  they  fubrnitted  to  him.  They  mull  have  made 
themfolves  the  difciples  of  the  fon  of  a  carpenter, 
followed  by  twelve  mean  fifliermen,  without  itatc 
or  pomp,  or  even  a  place  in  which  to  lay  his  head. 
They  muft  have  defcended  from  their  feats  of  power 
ami  influence,  and  placed  themfelvcs  under  the  di 
rection  of  an  enemy  who  had  unmafked  and  expofed 
"them,  and  from  whom  they  could  expect  no  mercy. 
But  above  all,  they  muft  have  acknowledged  thern- 
fclves  the  wicked  wretches  he  had  declared  then)  to 

be. 
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'fee,  and  given  up  their  ambition,  their  hypocrify, 
and  -their  vices.  4  Is  it  ftrange,  that  even  miracle.', 
whatever  conviction  they  might  extort,  did  net 
produce  this  effect  ?  Perhaps,  indeed,  there  is  not 
now  a  country  under  heaven,  in  which,  ii\  fimilar 
circumftanccs,  our  Lord  would  not  meet  with  fimi- 
hir  treatment.  Suppofe,  for  inftance,  that  in  ITAL^ 
.a  prophet  was  to  arifc  and  to  go  about  preaching 
repentance  to  the  inhabitants  ;  calling  them  from 
the  worfhip  of  the  ho  ft,  of  images,  the  virgin  Mary, 
and  the  faints,  to  the  worfhip  of  one  God  ;  repro 
bating  popery  as  a  fyftem  of  fuperftition  and  fpiri- 
tual  -fraiul  and  domination,  injurious  to  the  cfiential 
interefts  of  men,  by  teaching  a  way  of  being  reli 
gious  without  being  virtuous,  and  of  getting  to 
heaven  without  forfaking  vice ;  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  delivering  woes  againft  the  public  teachers 
and  rulers,  as  hypocritical  corrupters  of  true  reli 
gion,  as  fupporters  of  idolatry  and  falfehood,  and 
enemies  to  the  improvement  and  happineis  of  man 
kind.  Suppofe,  I  fay,  this  now  to  happen  in 
ITALY;  what  can  you  imagine  would  be  the  effect? 
What  evidence  would  be  fufficient  to  en^aore  the 

o   o 

£0pe,  the  cardinals,  and  the  different  orders  of 
priefts,  to  liften  to  fuch  a  preacher,  and  acknow 
ledge  his  authority ;  to  renounce  their  ufurped 
honours  and  dignities  ;  to  give  up  the  abufes  to 
which  they  owed  their  wealth  and  their  confc- 
quence,  and  to  reform  their  doctrine  and  man 
ners  ? 
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Tiers?  Would  not  the  whole  force  of  clerical  ai-.'l 
civil  power  be  exerted  to  filcncc  and  crufh  him  as 
foon  as  pofHble  ?  "Would  miracles  theinfclves,  unlel's 
employed  for  the  purpofe  of  prote&ing  him,,  long 
preforvc  him  ?  Would  he  be  perfectly  fafe,  even  in 
tbh  country,  were  he  to  come  to  us  and  to  attack 
eftabliflied  corruption?,  provoke  the  vicious  in  high 
places,  and  unmalk  religious  prevaricators,  the 
fupportcrsof  abufes,  and  the  enemies  of  reformation, 
in  the  manner  our  Lord  did  in  Jwl&a  F 

The  obfervation  I  am  now  making  ha?  l)cen  ve 
rified  by  the  experience  of  all  ptift  ages.  Such  is 
the  power  of  .criminal  prejudices,  and  fuch  the 
jlubbornnefs  and  often  the  ftirv  of  vicious  men  iu- 
fprcfted  in  maintaining  abufr-s  that  reformers,  how 
ever  powerful  their  admonitions  Ivave  been  and 
eminent  their  characters,  liave  feldom  lone  Heaped 
persecution  and  violent  deaths.  Provocations,  vm- 
fpeakably  lefs  than  thofc  given  to  the  Jews  by  our 
Saviour,  have  every  where  produced  ihe  fameetlec!*; 
in  ATHENS,  the  poifoninsr  of  SOCRATES  ;  in. 
BRITAIN,  the  burning  of  CRANMKU,  I.ATivn.K, 

ixIDLEV,     8CC. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  all  that  is  to  be  fa  id  in 
a*ii\ver  to  the  objection  I  am  confiderinii.  In  our 
Lord's  circiimftan.ce«  with  relpe<5t  to  the  Jew?,  there- 
was  miK'h  that  was  peculiar,  and  that  can  never 
no;ain  exill  in  any  country.  In  order  to  lttid£r&md 
this,  you  mull  recollect,  that  all  the  Jews  we:?-. 
9  in 
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in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  eagerly  and  impatiently 
looking  for  the  Mefliah.  proinifed  in  their  facrcd 
writings;  and  that  the  only  notion  they  had  of 
this  Mefliah  was*,,  that  he  would  he  a  temporal 
prince  and  a  great  conqueror,  who  would  come 
with  a  train  of  fplcndid  courtiers  and  figns  in  the 
heavens,  fet  himfclf  at  the  head  of  a  mighty  army, 
deliver  them  from  the  Roman  yoke,  reflorc  them  to 
their  long  loft  liberty,  and  elevate  them  to  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  the  world.  Their  leading  men,  in 
particular,  reckoned  on  being  the  moft  favoured  men 
in  his  kingdom,  on  having  their  coiifequence  among 
the  people  confirmed  and  enlarged,  and  enjoying 
in  the  created  abundance  pleafures,  preferments, 
honours,  and  riches.  When,  therefore,  they  heard 
the  fame  of  Jcfus,  and  faw  the  difplays  of  his  fu- 
pernatural  power,  they  could  not  but  be  led  to  con 
clude  that  he  might  prove  the  Mcfliah,  or,  at  leaft, 
that  the  nation  would  take  him  to  be  fo ;  and,  as 
he  had  avowed  himfelf  their  adverfary,  this  would 
neceftarily  alarm  them.  It  was  impoflible  they 
iliould  not  diflike  fuel  a  Mefliah  ;  a  Mefliah  who 
was  continually  warning  the  people  againft  them, 

*  This  opinion  was  not  confined  to  the  Jews. 
" There  had  been,  Suetonius  tells  us  (VefpaC  cap.  4), 
THROUGH  AJ.L  THE  EAST,  an  .ancient  and  con- 
itant  expectation,  that  at  that  time  fome  one  from 
Jud&a  fliould  obtain  the  empire  of  the  world." 

F  and 
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and  who  had  funk  their  credit ;  a  Meffiah  who 
made  humility,  Jell-denial,  repentance,  and  hea- 
venly-nnndednefs,  the  conditions  of  his  favour; 
a,  Mefiiah  who  publicly  threatened  them,  who  had 
pronounced  them  the  word  of  mankind,  and  de 
clared  that,  initead  of  fharing  in  the  happinefs  of 
the  Median's  reign,  they  would  be  ex-eluded  from 
It,  become  viclims  of  divine  jufticc,  and  fiitTer  a 
punifhment  {harper  than  any  that  had  been  ever 
inflicted. 

It  is  true  that,  with  wonderful  prudence,  he 
avoided  declaring  himfelf  the  Mefiiah.  The  effect 
of  fuch  a  declaration  would  have  been  producing 
tumults;  which  mud  have  defeated  his  views.  The 
proper  time  for  this  was  after  his  departure  from 
this  world,  when  it  would  be  impofiible  to  miflake 
it  for  a  call  to  rebellion.  But  the  rulers  of  the  Jews 
juuft  have  expelled  that  he  would  foon  quit  his  re- 
ferve,  publim  his  pretenfions,  and  fet  up  his  ftand- 
ard  ;  and  the  more^  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  the 
more  they  inuft  have  apprehended  that  he  might  do 
this  with  a  fuccefs  that  (either  by  enabling  him  to 
execute  his  threats,  or  by  bringing  the  Roman 
power  upon  them)  would  occafion  their  ruin.  Thus 
circumfbnced,  every  miracle  he  wrought,  every  tefti- 
mony  he  received  of  popular  favour,  and  every  dif- 
play  he  made  of  his  prophetical  character,  could,  in 
their  depraved  minds,  have  no  other  effect  than  to 
Increafe  their  alarm,  to  work  them  up  to  greater 

violence. 
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violen.ro,  and  to  render  them  more  defperatc  in  their 
attempts  to  provide  for  their  own  iecurity  by  dcftroy- 
inff  him. 

O 

Our  Lord's  parable  of  the  vineyard  let  out  to  un 
faithful  hufbandmen,  delivered  not  long  before  his 
crucifixion,  affords  a  particular  confirmation  of  thefe 
obfervations.  In  this  parable  he  intimates  to  the 
chief  prielts  and  elders  of  the  people,  that  in  fpite  of 
all  their  efforts  he  ihould  rife  to  univcrial  power  ; 
and  that  the  confequence  would  be,  his  falling  upon 
them  (like  a  great  enrner-ftone)  and  grinding  them. 
to  powder.  And  \ve  are  told  that  they  underilood 
his  meaning,  and  were  ib  exafperated  by  it,  that  they 
endeavoured  immediately  to  feize  him,  but  were  de 
terred  by  the  people.  See  the  xxift  chapter  of  Mat 
thew,  from  the  25th  verfe  to  the  end. 

In  fhort ;  Jefus,  after  railing  Lazarus  from  the 
dead,  became  poflefled  of  an  influence  among  the 
people,  which  would,  had  he  availed  himfelf  of  it, 
have  been  irrcfiftible.  They  *  were  ripened  by  it 
for  an  infurreclion,  and  the  {lighted  encouragement 

would 


*  The  diipoiitiori  of  the  Jews,  at  this  time,  to 
rift  in  favour  of  every  pretender  who  offered  himfelf 
to  them  as  the  temporal  deliverer  they  expected  in 
the  Mcfliah,  is  well  known.  It  was  this  chiefly,  as 
Jofephus  fays,  that  produced  the  war  which  ruined 
them  ;  and  it  was  our  Lord's  difappointing  their 
views,  by  refufing  to  be  made  a  king,  and  flittering 
F  2  himfelf 
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would  have  brought  them  together  to  fight  under 
him,  and  to  proelaim  him  their  great  Mefiiah.  The 
hypocrites,  whom,  in  the  tone  and  with  the  autho 
rity  of  a  prophet  fent  from  God,  lie  had  fr^-'cnbctfy 
could  not  obfcrve  this  without  terror.  Their  danger 
appeared  to  be  inereafing  with  every  incrcafe  of 
his  popularity,  and  growing  more  imminent  in  pro 
portion  to  the  proofs  he  gave  of  his  divine  million. 
They  could  not  but  reckon,  that  as  he  rofe  they  mult 
iink;  and  that  either  be  or  they  muft  perim.  This 
produced  a  conteft  fmgular  and  unparalleled.  Our 
Lord  gave  it  up  by  yielding  to  their  power.  It  was 
a  great  miftake  to  think,  that  his  kingdom  was  a 
temporal  kingdom,  or  that  lie  haa  any  worldly  views. 
He  did  not  come  for  {laughter  and  triumph  like  the 
favage  conquerors  of  this  world,  but  to  fufFer  and  to 

die; 

himfelf  to  be  taken  and  condemned,   that  made  the 
people  turn  at  laft  againfl  him. 

"The  Jewifti  people,"  fays  Dr.Lardner  in  his  Col 
lection  of  Jewim  and  Heathen  Teftimonies  to  the 
Truth  of  Chriftianity,  chap.  iii.  feel.  7.  "  had  met 
with  many  difappointments  from  our  Lord  ;  and  yet, 
\vhen  he  entered  into  Jerufalem  in  no  cjreater  ftat$ 
than  riding  on  an  afs_,  they  accompanied  him  with 
loud  acclamations,  faying,  Uoj'anna  A,  tbc  fan  of 
David  !  Lf,  fj,\l  /'.s-  the  king  iii  bo  comctb  in  tbc  name  of 
tbc /W/And  Jefus'  not.  afluining  then  fliecharacu-r 
of  an  earthly  prince  was  a  frefh  difappointment  to 
them,  and  left  deep  refentments." 
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die;  and  it  was  neceflfary  that  his  death  {Lould  be  a 
•public  death.  Ij,is  own  refiirreelion  (the  ground  of 
all  human  hope)  could  nototherwife  have  been  pro 
perly  afccrtained.  He,  therefore,  made  a  voluntary 
fur-render  of  himfelf  to  his  enemies ;  and,  to  fulfil 
the  counfcls  of  providence*,  fubmitted  to  be  pub 
licly  condemned  and  crucified. 

Thefe  obfervations  feem  to  be  a  full  anfwer  to 
the  objection  1  have  dated  :  and  they  explain  what 
is  laid  in  Matt,  xxvii.  r8.  that  it  was  from  ENVY  the 

*  Their  fuccefs  in  taking  and  condemning  him* 
k'd  them  to  conclude  they  had  obtained  a  complete 
victory  over  him,  and  had  delivered  tberafelves  from- 
the  danger  with  which  he  had  threatened  them.  But 
the  events  which  foon  followed  proved  the  contrary,- 
He  rofe  to  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth  ;  and,  in  a« 
fesv  years  after  this,  fent  his  armies  to  dettroy  theie 
murderers.  Vengeance  came  upon  them  to  the  utter- 
moil  ;  and  his  prophetical  denunciations  were  fully 
verified.  Jofcplns  tells  us  that  twelve  thoufand  of 
the  Jewifh  nobility  pcriflied  at  the  fiege  of  Jtm- 
J'tilcn  ;  that  the  vengeance  of  heaven  appeared 
plainly  to  be  upon  them;  and  that, .in  his  opinion,  all 
the  calamities  which  had  ever  happened  to  any  people; 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  were  not  to  be  com 
pared  with  thole  which  befcl  the  Jews  at  this  time. 
Multitudes,  he  fays,  were  crucified  by  the  Romans 
before  the  walls;  and  fo  great  waa  the  number  of 
thofe  who  thus  fuffercd,  that  room  was  wanting  for 

croftes,  and  croffes  were  wanting  for  bodies, 

F  chief- 
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chief  priefis  and  pnartfee*  had  delivered  him  ;  that  is, 
fVm  a  jealoufy  of  his  popularity,  and  a  dread  of  its 
effedls  ;  and,  alfo,  what  we  arc  told  (in  a  paffage 
already  quoted)  thcfe  chief  pi-lefts  iaid,  on  hearing 
of  the  refurrc6tion  of  Lazarus,  Wbat  Jo  ccr  ?  fir 
this' wan  dvih  many  miruchs.  If  we  Jet  bun  thus 
alone,  all  men  tuill  believe  on  him,  and  the  Romans 
will  come  and  take  au'av  bolb  our  phicc  and  nation* 
John  *i.  47,  48. 

ThiTcare  two  reflections  \vhich  arenatorally  fug- 
gelled  to  us  by  thefe  obiervations-. 

Firft  ;.  We  (honkl  consider  h<v.v  ftriking  a  proof 
they  give  us  of  the  truth  of  our  religion.  Ui'.ti  C'hrift 
Been  a  deeeiver,  he  would  bave  fallen  in  wiih  -the 
prejudices  of  his  conntrynien  ;  he  would  have  offered 
liiinielf  to  them  as  juft  the  Meiiiah  they  expected 
and  wanted  :  for  it  was  only  in  the  feheme  of  fueh 
a  Ivlediah  the  views  of  a  deceiver  could  be  gratified.. 
He  would  have  endeavoured  to  ingratiate  himfelf 
with  the  chief  priefis  and  rulers,  encouraged  their 
ambition,  and  flattered  their  vices.  You  have  heard' 
how  differently  he  aftcd ;.  how  he  provoked  inflead 
of  foothing  the  Jewifh  rulers,  and  threatened  inftead 
of  flattering  them  ;  and  thus  made  himfelf  odious 
and  terrible  to  them  in  the  highell  degree.  There 
cannot  be  a  ftronger  argument  for  his  divine  niiffion.. 
It  there  be  any  pcrfon  who  does  not  feel  the  weight 
of  it,  he  muft  be  either  very  much  prejudiced,  or 
very  inattentive. 

Secondly  5    We  are  led,  by  the  obfcrvations  I 

have 
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have  made,  to  reflect  on  the  \vifdom  of  divine  pro 
vidence,  in  ordering  the  circmnitances  which  at 
tended  the  introduction  of  chriftianity  into  the  world. 
Had  the  body  of  the  JewHh  leaders  and  priefts  (and 
confequently  the  nation  in  general)  received  (Thrift,. 
the  evidences  of  our  religion  would  have  been  much 
diminifhed  ;  a  fufpicion  would  have  been  unavoid 
able,  thit  it  was  an  impoiition  contrived  by  the  Jews, 
and  which  had  made  its  way  in  the  world  by  the 

power  and  policy  *   of  the  Jewilh  ftate. 

But 


*  "  Had  the  great  body  of  your  nation,  and  ef- 
pecially  the  rulers  of  it  in  the  time  of  Chriit,  em 
braced  chriftianity,  as  it  was  a  religion  which  fprang 
up  among  yourfclves,  it  would  have  been  faid  at  this 
day,  that  it  was  a  contrivance  of  thofe  who  had  it 
in  their  power  to  impoie  upon  the  common  people, 
and  to  make  them  believe  whatever  they  pleafed,  and 
that  your  fcriptures,  which  bear  teftimony  to  Chritf, 
had  been  altered  to  favour  the  impofture.  Whereas 
the  violent  oppofition  which  your  nation  in  general, 
and  the  rulert1.  of  it.  made  to  chriftianity,  will  for 
ever  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  unbelievers  to  fay 
that  it  was  a  fchemc  which  the  founders  of  it  carried 
on  in  concert  with  any  human  powers/'  See  the 
Letters  atidreiTed  to  the  Jews  by  Dr.  Prieftley, 
in  which,  with  a  force  of  perfuafion  they  ought  ta 
feel,  he  invites  them  to  an  amicable  difcuffion  with 
him  of  the  evidences  of  chriftianity,  Fifth  Letter, 

P-45- 
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But  I  have  eonc  far  beyond  the  bounds  I  intended 
in  f peaking  on  this  iubject. 

Let  us  now  paufe  a  moment,  and  endeavour  to 
brinn;  baek  our  thoughts  to  the  refurreciion  of  La- 
xarus.  Never,  except  when  Jefus  himfclf  rofe  from 
the  dead,  was  a  fccne  fo  interefting  exhibited  on 
the  italic  of  this  world.  The  consideration  of 
it  (liould  enora^e  us  to  exercifc  failh  in  Chriit  as  our 

D     O 

Saviour,  and  to  rely  on  his  power  to  deliver  us  from 
the  all-devouring  grave.  His  exhortation  to  his 
apoftles  ju(t  before  his  laft  furferings  was  ;  Ye  be 
lieve  in  GoJ :  Believe  alfo  in  me.  Thus  alfo,  in  his 
words,  \vould  I  now  exhort  you.  u  Ye  believe  in 
God."  lie  is  the  ON. 12  SUPRKME,  and  the  caufe  of 
all  the  caufcs  of  your  happinefs.  (<  But  believe  alfo 
in  Chriit."  He  is  the  one  mediator,  and  the  chofen 
miniiter  of  God's  goodnefs  to- you.  As  in  Adaui  all 
die',  fo  In  kimfvall  all  Ic  madcalivt.  l  Cor.  xv.  zz. 
Soon  he  will  defcend  again  from  heaven,  not  to 
labour  and  fuffer,  but  to  gather  the  fruits  of  his 
fabours  and  fuflferings  ;  not  to  die,  but  to  deftrov 
death,  and  to  change  tbefe  our  vile  bodies,  that  tbcv 
•way  bcfuflnoncd  like  unto  lis  glorious  body^  according 
to  that  mighty  power  by  which  he  is  able  tofubdue  all 
things  to  bimf<lf.  Phil.  iii.  zi.  As  tie  'Father  bath 
life  in  himfclf,  Jo  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  ha've  life 
in  bimjclf.  John  v.  26.  We  have  been  contemplat 
ing  a  ftriking  proof  of  this.  As  his  call  brought 
Lazarus  to  life;  fo  will  it,  hereafter,  bring  to  Jifc 

you 
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you  and  me  and  all  mankind.     At  his  coming  the 
feajhall  glue  up  the  dead  that  are  in  it,  and  death  and 
the invijiblejlatejballgive up  the dead  that  are'ni  them. 
l-{c  Jb  all  Jit  on  the;  throne  of  bis  glory,  a?id  before  him 
Jhall  be  gathered  all  nations  to  be  judged  according  to 
their  it>orks.     lie  jb  all  jeparate  them  as  a  jhephcrd 
divideth  his jbeep from  the  goats.  The  righteous  he  /hail 
place  on  his  right-hand;  the  wicked  on  his  left.    To  tbx 
former  he  will  fay  ',    Come,  ye  blejfed  of  my  Father, 
inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the,  founda 
tion  of  the  ivorld  !    To  the  latter.  Go,  ye  curfed,  into 
everla/lingjire !    God  grant,  fellow-chriftians,   that 
we  may  be  prepared  for  this  folenm  time  !    A  ftep 
more  may  bring  us   to  it.     Death  is  prefling  hard 
towards   us;    and  when  it  comes,  the  curtain  will 
drop  which  hides  from  our  view  another  world,  and 
thcfe  fcenes  will  open  upon  us.     The  intervening 
time  of  lying  amongft  the  dead  our   imaginations 
are  apt  greatly  to  mifreprefent.     There  may  be,,   to 
our  perceptions,   no   difference  whether  it  be  four 
days,   as   in   the   cafe   of  Lazarus,    or    a   thoufand 
ages.     Let  us  then  be  ftedfall  in,  every  good  purpofe, 
never,   while  in   the  way  of  our  dutv,   ddponding 
under  any    troubles,  or  weeping   as    without   hope, 
forafmuch  as  we  know  that  our  Redeemer  lh\  th}  and 
\rill  jland  at  tic  lalicr  da\  on  the  carlb  ;    and  that 
though   our   bodies   mitjl  putrc.fy   in   the   ground,  and 
<worms  devour  ibcniyyct  in  ourjiejh  we  jb  all  fie  God. 
Job  xix.  26", 

And 
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And  now.,  before  I  difmifs  you,  let  me  dcfire 
you  to  join  with  me  in  taking  one  more  view  of 
what  palled  at  Lazarus's  o-ravc.  It  is  pleafirig  in 
the  highctt  degree  to  let  before  our  imaginations 
that  fcene.  Chrill  declares  himfelf  the  refuiTection 
and  the  life,  and  then  walks  to  the  grave.  In  his 
way  to  it  (obferving  the  forrow  of  Lazams's  friends, 
and  reflecting  on  the  calamities  of  human  nature) 
he  falls  into  tears.  When  arrived  at  it,  he  orders 
the  (tone  at  the  mouth  of  it  to  be  taken  away ;  and 
(in  anfwer  to  Martha,  who  objected  that  the  fin  ell 
would  be  offenfive)  he  fays,  that  if  me  believed, 
fhe  mould  fee  the  glory  of  God.  lie  folemnly  ad- 
drefies  the  Deity,  and  thanks  him  for  hearing  him  : 
the  fpe&ators  Hand  around  big  with  expectation. 
He  cries  with  a  loud  voice,  Lazarus,  come  forth ! 
Immediately  he  came  forth,  and  mowed  himfelf 
alive.  Conceive,  if  you  can,  the  aftonimment  this 
produced.  Think,  particularly,  of  the  emotions 
of  Lazarus's  friends.  What  delight  muft  they  have 
felt !'  How  joyful  nuift  it  have  been  to  Martha  and 
Mary  to  receive  their  beloved  brother  from  the  dead  ! 
With  what  ccrtafies  muft  they  have  embraced  him, 
and  welcomed  him  to  the  light  of  life  !  How,  pro 
bably,  did  they  fail  down  before  Jefus  in  gratitude 
and  v  o.-.Jer ! 

Bui  k-i  not  our  thoughts  flop  here.  Let  us  carry 
thei:.  a  to  the  morning  of  the  univc-rfal  refurreclion. 
\  .  '  happened  now  was  a  faint  rcfcmblance  of  what 
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will  happen  then.  Ilo\v  gladly  will  virtuous  men 
open  their  eyes  on*  that  morning,  and  hail  the  dawn 
ing  of  an  endlefs  day  !  With  what  rapture  will  they 
then  meet,  congratulate  one  another  on  their  efeape 
from  danger  and  trouble,  and  unite  their  voices  in 
praifing  their  Deliverer  !  What  will  be  their  joy  to 
exchange  corruption  for  incorruption,  and  weaknefs 
for  power  j  to  take  leave  of  fin  and  forrow,  and  lofe 
all  their  maladies  ;  to  throw  oft*  their  fetter?,  recover 
perfect  health  and  liberty,  mount  upon  high  to  meet 
the  Lord  in  the  air,  and  draw  immortal  breath  ! 

Oh  !  blcfied  period  !  Come,  Lord  Jefus  !  come 
quickly  !  And  when  thy  voice  fhall  hereafter  awake 
all  the  dead,  may  we  find  this  happinefs  ours,  and 
be  taken,,  with  all  we  have  loved  here,  to  live  with 
thee  for  ever  ! 


SER- 
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THE    IMPORTANCE    AND    EXTENT    OF    FREE 
INQUIRY    IN    MATTERS  OF    RELIGION. 

[Preached  November  5,    1785.] 


MATT.  xiii.  9. 

HE  THAT  HATH  EARS  TO  HEAR  LET  HIM 
HEAR. 

IN  thefe  words  our  Lord  fevera]  times  addrefled 
his  audience,  in  order  to  fummon  their  utmoft  at 
tention  to  his  doctrine.  It  was  a  call  to  make  ufe 
of  their  reafon,  in  a  cafe  in  which  it  was  of  the 
greateft  confcquence  to  apply  it,  and  in  which  they 
were  likewife  capable  of  applying  it  with  the  great- 
eft  effect,  viz.  the  inveftigation  of  religious  truth. 
Hear  and  under/land  is  another  of  his  modes  of  cal 
ling  the  attention  of  his  audience  to  the  inuTiiction 
that  he  gave  them.  And  when  he  thought  them 
deficient  in  their  attention  to  his  doctrine,  and  they 
did  not  appear  to  underfland  what  he  laid  before 
them,  he  was  not  backward  even  in  his  reproaches 
on  that  account.  Areyeyet  alfo  without  underft and- 
wg  ?  Do  ye  not  yet  undcrjland?  IIi>  language  that  he 
G  once 
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once  made  ufe  of;  evidently  implying  fome  degree 

of  furprize   and   difpleafure.      Matt.   xv.    16,    17. 

And  even  in  a  cafe  of  confiderable  difficulty,    viz. 

the  right  application  of  fcripture  prophecies,  he  faid 

to  the  two  difciples  going  to  Emmaus,  O  fools,  and 

flo-iv  of  heart   to  believe  all  that  tbe  prophets  have 

fpoken!     Luke  xxiv.  25. 

The  apoftles  continued  the  fame  earneft  addreffes 
to  the  reafon  of  tlieir  converts;  and  Paul,  in  parti - 
enlar,  gave  the  greateft  exercife  to  the  underftand- 
ings  of  his  hearers  and  readers,  by  very  abftrufe  ar 
gumentation  on  fubje&s  relating  to  religion.  His 
epiftlcs  to  the  Romans,,  to  the  Galatians,  and  to 
the  Hebrews,  are  chiefly  argumentative;  and  thofe 
to  the  Corinthians,  and  fome  others,  are  very  much 
fo.  For,  after  the  death  of  our  Saviour,  new  cafes 
had  occurred,  and  new  difficulties  had  arifen,  for 
which  the  inftruclions  he  had  given  them  were  not 
fuffkient.  And  had  the  apoftles  continued  to  live 
to  the  prefent  day,  other  cafes  would,  no  doubt, 
have  occurred,  in  which  their  own  reafoning  powers, 
and  thofe  of  their  difciples,  would  have  found  conti 
nual  exercife. 

Indeed,  it  feems  to  be  the  defign  of  providence 
that  the  prefent  ftate  mould  be  a  theatre  of  conftant 
exercife  and  difcipline,  and  that  not  of  our  paffions 
only,  but  alfo  of  our  underftandings,  that  we  may 
make  continual  advances  in  knowledge,  as  well  as 
in  virtue ;  to  prepare  us,  no  doubt,  for  our  proper 

fphere 
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f|>here  of  action  in  a  future  world ;  in  which,  we 
may  allure  ourfel<ves,  we  {hall  find  abundant  excreiie,, 
as  for  the  moral  virtues  that  we  acquire  here,  fo  uli'o 
for  that  habit  of  patient  inquiry,  and  cloie  invcfti- 
gation  of  truth,  and  likewife  that  candour  with  re- 
fpect  to  thofe  that  differ  from  us,  which  it  is  our 
duty  to  acquire  and  cultivate  here  below. 

Man  is  a  creature  whofe  diftinguiihiug  excellence 
is  the  reaibn  which  God  has  given  him.,  no  lefs  than 
his  capacity  for  moral  virtues.  The  perfection  of 
man,  therefore,  muft  cohfift  as  well  in  the  im 
provement  of  his  reafon,  and  the  acquifition  of 
knowledge,  as  in  the  attainment  of  all  moral  virtue. 
We  (hould  then  always  keep  our  attention  awake  to 
every  interefting  fubject  of  difcufllon ;  and,,  whenever 
religious  truth  is  directly  or  indirectly  concerned, 
imagine  that  we  hear  our  Saviour  hhnfelf  calling 
out  to  us,  and  faying,  He  that  bath  ears  to  hear  let 
birn  hear. 

The  fubject  of  free  inquiry,  \  am  well  aware,  is 
a  very  trite  one,  and  efpecially  as  one  of  the  ufual 
topics  of  the  fifth  of  November,  on  which  it  is  cuf- 
tomary  to  call  the  attention  of  protefiants  to  the  ufe 
of  their  reafon  in  matters  of  religion,  in  order  to 
vindicate  the  principles  of  the  reformation ;  and 
alfo  further  to  aflert  our  liberty  of  diflenting  from 
the  eftablifhed  religion  of  this  country.  This 
has  been  done  fo  often  that  many  perfons  may  think 
it  a  worn-out  and  ufelefs  topic.  They  may  think 
G  2  that 
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that  the  reformation  has  been  abundantly  vin 
dicated,  and  that  now  we  have  nothing  to -do  but 
to  rejoice  in  that  liberty  in  which  the  exertions  of 
our  anceftors,  and  the  favour  of  divine  providence, 
have  made  us  free.  Diffenters  alfo  may  think  the 
principles  of  their  diflenf  from  the  eftabJifhment-of 
their  country  fufliciently  vindicated,  and  that  now 
we  have  nothing  to  do  but  joyfully  to  acquiefce  in 
our  greater  liberty ;  only  being  ready  to  oppofe  all 
attempts  that  rnay  be  made  to  encroach  upon  it. 

This,  however,  is  the  language  of  thofe  who 
think  they  have  acquired  all  iifeful  religious  know 
ledge  ;  whereas  it  is  probabU-  that  this  will  never  be 
the  filiation  of  man,  not  even  in  a 'future  world, 
and  much  lefs  in  this.  In  nature  we  fee  no  bounds 
to  our  inquiries.  One  difcovery  always  gives  hints 
of  many  more,  and  brings  us  into  a  wider  field  of 
fpeculation.  Now,  why  fliould  not  this  be,  in 
fome  meafure,  the  cafe  with  refpecl:  to  knowledge 
of  a  'moral  and  religious  kind  ?  Is  the  compafs  of 
religious,  knowledge  fo  fmall,  as  that  any  perfo-n, 
however  imperfectly  educated,  may  comprehend 
the  whole,  and  without  much  trouble  ?  This  may 
be  the  notion  of  fuch  as  read  or  think  but  little  on 
the  fubjedl.  But  of  what  value  can  fuch  an  opinion 
be? 

If  we  look  back  into  ecclefiaftical  hiflory  (which 
is  itfelf  a  iludy  no  lefs  ufeful  than  it  is  immeufr, 
and  defpifed  by  none  but  thofe  who  are  ignorant  of 
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it),  we  (hall  fee  that  every  age,  and  aimed  every 
year,  has  had  its  peculiar  fubje&s  of  inquiry.  As 
one  controvcrfy  has  been  determined,  or  fufficiently 
agitated,  others  have  always  arifen ;  and  -I  will 
venture  to  fay  there  never  was  a  time  in  which 
there  were  more,  or  more  iaterefting  obje6ls  cf 
difcuflion  before  us,  than  there  are  at  prefent.  And 
it  is  vain  to  flatter  ourfelves  with  the  profpecl  of 
feeing  an  end  to  our  labours,  and  of  having  no 
thing  to  do  but  to  lit  down  in  the  pleafing  contem 
plation  of  all  religious  truth,  and  reviewing  the  in 
tricate  mazes  through  which  we  have  happily  traced 
the  progrefs  of  every  error. 

If,  indeed,  we  confine  ourfelves  to  things  that 
are  nsccjjary  tofalvation,  we  may  Hop  whenever  we 
pleafe,  and  may  even  fave  ourfelves  the  trouble  of 
any  inquiry,  or  inveftigation  at  all :  becaufe  no 
thing  is  abfolutely  necerTary  to  acceptance  with 
God,  and  future  happinefs,  in  fome  degree,  be- 
fides  the  confcientious  practice  of  the  moral  duties 
of  life,  ll'bat  dotb  t be  Lord  tly  God  require  of  tb<.e 
buf  fo  do  jujlicC}  to  Iwe  mercy ,  and  to  ii'aik  humbly 
<witb  tbj  God  ?  But,  certainly,  we  may  mi  dead 
ourfelves  if  we  reftricl  our  inquiries  by  this  rule,  as,, 
according  to  it,  chrillianity  itielf  may  be  {aid  to 
be  unneceflary :  for  do  any  of  us  think  that  a 
virtuous  heathen  will  not  be  faved  ?  Paul  fays  that 
they  who  are  without  the  law  ©f  Mofe*  {ball  be 
judged  without  that  law*  They  havt  the  law  of 
G  3 
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nature  ?,nd  of  confcience,  and  \vill  be  judged  by 
that.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  he  thought  it  a 
great  privilege  to  be  a  Jew,  and  a  greater  dill,  as 
it  certainly  is,  to  be  a«chriitian ;  and  there  were 
queftions  relating  to  chriftianity,  to  which  he 
thought  it  proper  to  give  his  own  clofeft  attention, 
and  to  invite  the  attention  of  others.  The  manner 
in  which  he  addrelfes  the  Galatians,  the  Corin 
thians,  and  the  chriflians  of  other  churches,  on  the 
fubject  of  falfe  doEtrirre,  is  equal  in  point  of  energy 
with  the  language  of  our  Saviour,  be  that  hath  ears 
to  bear  let  him  hear ;  and  that  of  the  apoftle  John, 
in  whofe  time  error  had  fpread  wider,  and  taken 
deeper  root,  is  ftill  ftronger.  Do  not  thefe  great 
examples  then  juftify  the  moft  vigilant  attention 
that  we  can  now  give  to  the  purity  of  chriftian 
doctrine?  l/.v 

As  new  errors  and  miftakes  are  continually  arif- 
ing,  it  is  of  importance  that  thefe  be  corrected, 
even  to  keep  the  ground  that  we  have  already  got ; 
and  it  may  \yell  be  prefumed  that  the  great  corrup 
tion  in  do&rine,  discipline,  and  worihip,  which 
began  in  the  very  age  of  the  apoftles,  and  which 
kept  advancing  for  the  fpace  of  near  fourteen  hun 
dred  years  afterwards,  may  furnifh  matter  for  the 
laborious  and  fpirited  inquiries'  of  a  later  period 
than  ours.  We  have  feen,  indeed,  the  dawn  of' a, 
reformation,  but  much  remains  to  the  light  of  per- 
fett  day ;  and  there  is  nothing  that  we  can  now  al 
lege 
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lege  as  a  plea  for  difcoiitinuing  our  refearches,  that 
might  not  have <  been  faid  with  equal  plaufibility  at 
the  time  by  Wickliff,  by  Luther,  or  by  later  re 
formers,  who  (lopped  far  fhort  of  the  progrefs 
which  you  who  now  hear  me  have  made.  We  think 
that  they  all  left  the  reformation  very  imperfect, 
and  why  may  not  our  pofterity  think  the  fame  con 
cerning  us  ?  What  peculiar  right  have  we  to  fay  to 
the  fpirit.of  reformation,  Sofarjbalt  thou  go  and  no 
further. 

Luther  and  Calvin  reformed  many  abufes,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  difcipline  of  the  church,  and  alfo  fome 
grofs  corruptions  in  doctrine ;  but  they  left  other 
things-,  of  far  greater  moment,  juft  as  they  found 
them.  They  disclaimed  the  worfhip  of  faints  and 
angels,  but  they  retained  the  worfliip  of  Jefus 
Chrift,  which  led  the  way  to  it,  which  had  the 
fame  origin,  and  which  is  an  equal  infringement 
of  the  honour  due  to  the  fupreme  God,  who  has 
declared  that  he  will  not  give  his  glory  to  another. 
Nay,  the  authority  of  the 'names  of  thofe  refor 
mers,  who  did  not  fee  this  and  other  great  errors, 
now  ferves  to  ftrengthen  and  confirm  them :  for 
thofe  do&rines  of  original  fin,  predeftinatipn, 
atonement,  and  the  divinity  of  Chrift,  which  de- 
ferve  to  be  numbered  among  the  grofleft  of  all  er 
rors,  are  even  often  diftinguifhed  by  the  appella 
tion  of  the  doftrines  of  the  reformation)  merely  be- 
caufe  they  were  not  reformed  by  thofe  who  have 
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got  the  name  of  the  reformers  ;  as  if  no  others  could 
have  a  right  to  it  but  themfelves;  whereas,  except 
ing  the  doctrine  of  atonement  (which  in  its  full  ex 
tent  was  an  error  that  originated  with  the  reformers 
themfdves,  who  were  led  into  it  by  an  immoderate 
oppofition  to  the  popifh  doctrine  of  merit),  they  are, 
in  fact,  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Home,  which 
Luther  and  Calvin  left  juil  as  they  found. 

It  was  great  merit  in  them  to  go  fo  far  as  they 
did,  and  it  is  not  tbty,  but  <we  who  are  to  blame,  if 
their  authority  induce  us  to  £O  no  further.  \Ve 
fliould  rather  imitate  them  in  the  boldnefs  and  fpi- 
rit  with  which  they  called  in  queition  and  rectified 
fo  many  long-eftablifhed  errors ;  and,  availing  our- 
felves  of  their  labours,  make  further  progrefs  than 
they  were  able  to  do.  Little  reafon  have  we  to 
allege  their  name,  authority,  and  example,  when 
they  did  a  great  deal,  and  we  do  nothing  at  all.  In 
this  we  are  not  imitating  them,  but  thofe  who  opi- 
pofed  and  counteracted  them,  willing  to  keep  things 
as  they  were,  among  whom  many  were  excellent 
characters,  whofe  apprehenfions  at  that  day  were 
the  very  fame  with  thofe  of  many  very  good  and 
quiet  perfons  at  prefcnt,  viz.  the  fear  of  moving, 
foundations,  and  overturning  chriftianity  itfelf. 
Their  fears,  we  are  now  all  fenfible,  were  ground- 
lefs ;  and  why  may  not  thofe  of  the  prefent  age  be 
fo  too  ? 

DiflenterSj  who  have  no  creeds  dictated  to  them 
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by  any  civil  governors,  have,  neverthelefs,  at  this 
day  no  lei's  need  of  fuch  admonitions  as  thefe  than 
members  of  eftablifhed  churches ;  becaufe  they  may 
have  acquired  as  blind  an  attachment  to' the  fyflems 
in  which  they  were  educated  as  the  members  of  .any 
eftablimment  whatever,  and  may  be  as  averfe  to  *Ay 
further  improvement.  Indeed  a  fimilar  temper  is 
neceffarily  produced  in  fimilur  circumftanccs,' while 
human  nature  is  the  fame  in  us  all ;  and  therefore  a 
perfon  educated  a  difTenter  may  be  as  much  a  bigot 
as  any  perfon  educated  a  churchman,  or  a  papift ; 
and  if  he  now  be  what  he  was  brought  up  to,  the 
probability  certainly  is,  that,  had  he  been  educated 
differently,  his  prejudices  would  have  been  no  lefs 
ftrong,  though  irrti rely  different;  fo  that  the  rigid 
diffenter  would  have  been  as  rigid  _a  papift  or  a 
churchman. 

No  perfon  whofe  opinions  are  not  the  refult  of 
his  own  ferious  inquiry  can  have  a  right  to  fay  that 
lie  is  a  diffenter,  or  any  thing  elfe,  on  principle ;  and 
no  mem  can  be  abfolutely  fure  of  this,  whofe  prefent 
opinions  are  the  fame  with  thofe  that  he  was  taught, 
though  he  may  think,  and  be  right  in  thinking, 
that  he  fees  fufficient  reafon  for  them,  and  retains 
them  on  conviction.  This,  however,  is  all  that 
can  be  expected  of  any  man ;  for  it  would  be  moil 
abfurd  for  a  man  to  adopt  new  opinions,  opinions 
entertained  by  no  perfon  bcfides  himfelf,  merely  for 
the  fake  of  proving  that  he  has  actually  thought  for 
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himfelf.  But  (till,  thinking  as  others  have  thought, 
and  for  reafons  which  others  have  given,  is  no  proof 
of  a  man  having  thought  for  himfelf,  and  therefore 
will  not  authorize  his  cenfuring  of  others.  Such 
a  :p£rfon  vuiy  have  the  true  fpirit  of  inquiry,  he  may 
b#vjJ  exerted  it,  and  have  found  the  truth ;  but  he 
is  incapable  of  giving  that  fatisfactory  evidence  of  it, 
which  can  be  given  by  one,  \vhofe  prcfcnt  fentiments 
are  different  irorn  thofe  in  which  he  was  educated, 
and  which  he  could  not  have  learned  but  from  his 
own  refearches. 

How  few  then  of  thofe  of  you  who  were 
educated  diflenters  can  have  a  right  to  fay,  that  you 
would  have  been  diflenters  if  you  had  not  been  fo 
educated  !  It  is  more  than  I  would  prefume  to  fay 
concerning  myfelf.  If  thofe  perfons  who  now 
diflike  the  fpirit  of  innovation  were  to  go  back  in 
hiftory,  and  place  themfelves  in  every  age  of  refor 
mation  ;  ftill  cenfuring  that  fpirit  which  always 
gave  offence  in  its  day  (being  always  the  rebellion 
of  a  few  againft  the  authority  of  the  many)  ;  they 
could  not  flop  till  they  came  to  the  hcathenifm  of 
our  barbarous  ancellors  :  for  it  was  the  bold  fpirit 
of  inquiry  that  made  them  cbriftians. 

Let  all  thofe   who  acquiefce   in   any  fyftem   in 

which    they   were   educated,   or   which   they   have 

learned   from   others,    confider   that,   in   cenfuring 

more  modern   innovators,   they   are    cenfuring  the 

Jfirit  and  example  of  the  very  perfons  whofe  opinions 

they 
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they  have  adopted*  and  of  whofe  name  they  make 
their  boaft  ;  and  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  very 
fpirit  which  they  now  cenfure,  only  exerted  a  cen 
tury  or  two  ago,  their  'own  opinions  would  have 
been  very  different  from  what  they  now  are.  They 
ought,  therefore,  to  refpect  the  principle,  even 
though  it  fhould  lead  fome  into  error.  If  the  fpirit 
of  inquiry  that  carries  fome  to  focinianifm  be  wrong, 
that  which  carries  others  to  arianifm  is  no  lefs  fo ; 
and  if  Arminius  is  to  be  condemned  for  abandoning 
the  do&rine  of  Calvin,  Calvin  himielf  muft  be 
condemned  for  abandoning  the  do&rines  of  popery. 
It  is  thejpirit  of  inquiry,  which  if  error  be  eftabliflied 
neceflarily  leads  to  innovation,  that  every  man,  who 
ranks  himfelf  with  any  clafs  of  chriftians  now  ex- 
ifting,  muft  commend  in  fome  perfon  or  other: 
and  if  it  was  really  commendable  in  the  perfon, 
whofe  opinions  he  adopts,  it  cannot  be  cenfurable 
in  the  perfon,  whofe  opinions  he  does  not  choofe  to 
adopt.  The  fame  fpirit  of  inquiry  is  in  itfelf  equally 
commendable,  or  equally  cenfurable  in  all^  and 
whether  it  lead  to  truth,  or  to  error. 

It  will  be  faid,  Is  it  not  poffible  for  the  fpirit  of 
inquiry  and  innovation  to  be  carried  too  far  ?  Does 
liberty  never  degenerate  into  licentioufnefs  ?  Admit 
ting  this,  who  is  the  proper  judge  in  the  cafe,  when 
all  are  equally  parties  ?  The  papiil  will  fay  that  the 
proteftaht  has  gone  too  far,  the  calvinifts  will  fay 
that  the  arminians  are  to  blame,  arminians  will 

con- 
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condemn  the  arians,  and  the  arians  the  Unitarians, 
and  even  fome  Unitarians  may  condemn  thofe  of  their 
body,  who,  differing  from  then)  in  fomc  refpects,  have 
not  as  yet  got,  but  may  hereafter  get,  fome  other  name. 

In  fact,  there  is  no  reafon  to  be  alarmed  at  all  in 
the  cafe.  Truth  will  always  have  an  infinite  ad 
vantage  over  error,  if  free  fcope  be  given  to  in 
quiry.  It  is  very  little  advantage  that  any  fuperiority 
of  ability  can  give  to  the  caufe  of  error,  and  it  can 
not  be  of  long  continuance;  not  to  fay  that  the 
probability  muft  always  be,  that  a  man  of  fuperior 
ability  will  difcover  the  truth  fooner  than  one  of 
inferior  talents  ;  induftry,  and  all  other  qualities 
being  equal  between  them. 

But  the  confederation  that  will  perhaps  contribute 
moft  to  allay  the  apprehenfions  of  ferious  and  well- 
intentioned  perfons,  with  refpect  to  all  theological 
controversies,  is,  that  nothing  on  which  future  hap- 
pincfs  depends  is  concerned  in  any  of  them.  Much 
more  than  has  yet  been  called  in  queftion  may  be 
given  up  without  abandoning  chriitianity  ;  and 
every  thing  that  has  yet  been  done  towards  dripping 
our  religion  of  its  foreign  incumbrances  has  con 
tributed  to  make  many  value  it  the  more,  and  confe- 
quently,  by  giving  it  a  firmer  hold  on  men's  under- 
Handing  and  belief,  tends  to  give  it  a  greater  in 
fluence  over  their  affe&ions  and  practice. 

There   are,  likcwife,   fome   other  confide.rations, 
by  means  of  which  thofe  perfons  who  are  not  them- 

felves 
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felvcs  much  given  to  fpeculation,  and  who  arc  apt 
to  be  alarmed  by*  the  fuggeflions  of  others,  may 
relieve  themfelves  from  the  fears  they  entertain  on 
thefe  occafions.  One  is,  that  ho  principle  or  tenet 
is  really  dangerous  that  does  not  affect  men's  belief 
in  the  righteous  moral  government  of  God,  and  a 
flate  of  rewards  and  punifhments  hereafter  ;  beeaufe 
this  is  that  religious  principle  which  has  thegreateft 
influence  on  the  conduct  of  men.  Other  principles, 
indeed,  have  an  effect,  in  contributing  to  make  us 
regard  our  governor  and  judge,  and  the  maxims  of 
his  administration,  with  more  fatisfaction,  and 
therefore  may  make  religious  obedience  more  pleaf- 
ing,  and  they  deferve  our  zeal  and  attachment  on 
that  account.  Other  principles  again  tend  to 
make  our  religion  approve  itfelf  to  the  reafon  of 
mankind,  by  removing  from  it  what  is  manifeftly 
abfurd,  or  highly  improbable  and  revolting ;  and 
therefore  may  recommend  chrirtianity  to  thofe  who 
are  at  prefent  prejudiced  aguinft  it,  and  they  deferve 
a  large  portion  of  our  zeal  on  that  account.  But 
ftill  the  great  thing,  with  refpect  to  the  profeflbr  of 
chriilianity  himfelf,  is  his  (inn  belief  in  a  righteous 
moral  government,  and  a  future  ftatc  of  retribution ; 
beeaufe  thefe  are  the  things  that  chiefly  influence 
men's  conduct. 

In    reality,    there   cannot  be  any  better  rule   of 
judging  in  this  cafe  than  that  of  our  Saviour,  j£> 
tbclr  fruits  je  jball  Intj-iv  tbcm.     Confider  then  the 
II  tempers 
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tempers  and  conducl  of  thofe  perfons  whofe  opinions 
are  faid  to  be  dangerous.  Are  they  vvorfe  than 
other  perfons  ?  [lave  they  lefs  piety  towards  God, 
or  lefs  good-will  to  men,  or  are  they  more  in 
dulgent  to  their  appetites  and  pafllons  ?  If  this 
cannot  be  faid  of  them,  but  on  the  contrary  their 
conduct  be  as  unexceptionable,  and  exemplary,  as 
that  of  other  chriftians,  afifure  yourfelvcs  that  there 
is  no  more  real  danger  in  their  principles  than  hi 
thofe  of  others.  They  cannot  be  bad  principles 
with  which  men  lead  godly,  righteous,  and  fober 
lives. 

I  do  not,  however,  defire  you  to  be  determined 
by  the  obfervation  of  a  fingle  perfon,  or  of  a  few 
perfons ;  becaufe  there  may  be  caufcs  of  their  good 
conduct  independent  of  their  principles,  as  there 
may  be  caufes  of  bad  conduct  in  thofe  who  hold 
good  principles.  But  obferve  the  general  character 
of  the  feel:,  or  denomination,  whofe  principles  are 
cenfured ;  and  if  it  be  not  worfe  than  that  of  others, 
allure  yourfelves  that,  whatever  may  be  the  vices 
or  virtues  of  individuals,  the  general  principles  of 
the  feel:  are  not  more  unfavourable  to  virtue  than 
thofe  of  other  chriitians ;  and,  there-fore,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  them  that  ought  to  give  you  any 
alarm. 

But  if,  independent  of  practical  confequenccs, 
you  confider  fpeculatire  principles  only,  and  all 
your  fears  be  for  Chnjiianilyy  it  iliould  be  con- 

fidered 
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fidered,  that  every  man  is  a  chriftian  who  believes 
the  divine  miffion  of  Chritt,  and  confequcntly  the 
truth  of  his  religion.  And,  for  the  reafon  given 
before,  the  only  elVential  article  of  his  religion  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  refurrecYion  of  the  dead.  Who 
Chrilt  himfelf  is,  perfoiially  confidered,  is  not,  of 
itfelf,  of  any  confequence,  but  only  whether  he  be 
fuffieiently  authorized  by  the  God  of  truth  to  irach 
what  he  did  teach  in  his  name.  If  fuch  doctrines 
be  taught  concerning  Chriil,  perfonally  confidercd, 
as  men  of  fcnfe  will  not  readily  believe;  if  it  be  in- 
fifted  on  that  he  is  Almighty  God,  the  maker  of  the 
world,  or  any  thing  elfe  that  will  feem  to  be  either 
impoflible,  or  highly  improbable  (by  which  many 
perfons  may  be  indifpofed  to  receive  chriftianity, 
and  especially  the  great  bodies  of  jews  and  maho- 
rnetans,  who  keep  ftrictly  to  that  moft  important 
doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God),  every  rational  Chrif 
tian  ought  on  that  account,  as  well  as  others,  to 
exert  himfelf  to  refute  fuch  notions,  and  to  pre 
vent  the  fpread  of  them.  But  flill  we  ought  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  'any  man  is  intitled  to  the  ap 
pellation  of  a  chrijlianj  who  believes  that  Chrift 
(whether  he  was  himfelf  God,  or  man,  or  fome- 
thing  between  God  and  man,)  had  a  commifiion 
from  God,  that  he  died  and  rofe  again ;  and  who, 
in  confequence  of  it,  expects  a  general  refurrecYion, 
and  a  life  of  retribution  to  come. 

But  ihould  free  inquiry  lead  to  the   definition 
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of  chriftianity  itfelf,   it  Ought  not  on  that  account 
to  be  diicontinued  :  for  we  can  only  wifh  for  the 
prevalence,  of  chrlftianity  on  the  fuppoiition  of  its 
being   true]  and    if  it  fail  before   the  influence  of 
free    inquiry,    it  can  only  do   fo  in  confequence  of 
its   not  being  true.     Bat  every  man  who  is  hinnVlf 
a    ferious    believer    in    chriftianity    mult    have    the 
rnoft  perfect  confidence  in   its  truth,      He  can  have 
no  doubt  of  it3  being  able  to  Hand  the  ttrt  of  the 
moit    rigorous    examination,    mid    confequcutly 
can  have  no  motive  to  be  unwilling  to  fubmit  it  lo 
that   teft.     None   can  well  be  enemies  to  free  in 
quiry  but  thofe  who,  not  believing  chriilianity,  or 
at  lead  llrongly  fufpe&ing  that  it  may  not  be  true, 
yet  wifli   to  fupport  it  for  fome   private  and  inter- 
efted    confiderations ;  hke   thofc  who  lived  by  the 
trade  of  making  ilmnes  for  the  gociiiefs  JDiana;  who 
were  interefted  in  the  fupport  of  her  worihip  at   all 
events,    whether   they   themfelves  believed    in   her 
divinity  or  not,    becaufe  by  tbat  craft  they  'j^t  tbcir 
wealth.     But  this  is  an  argument  that  cannot  much 
affecT:   any  beficles   members  of  civil  eftablifhmcnts 
of   religion.     You,   my   brethren,   have  nr;  intcrtll 
whatever    in   the  fupport   of  chriitianity,    if   it   be 
falfe;   and   your  minilters  very  little.     We,    there 
fore,   as  diifenters,   (liall    be  abfolut.ely  inexeufable, 
if  we  be  not  friends  to  free  inquiry  in  its  iiimoft  ex 
tent,,  and  if  we   do   not  give   the  moft    unbounded 
fcopc  to  the  ufe  of  our  reafon  in  matters  of  religion. 

it 
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It  is  the  great  principle  on  which   our  caufe  refts, 
and  without  which  it  can  never  be  worth  fupport- 


ing  at  all. 


By  all  means,  then,  he  fo  far  confident,  as  chrif- 
tians,    as  proteltants,  and   as  dilfenters,   as  to  give 
the  greater!  encouragement  to  free  inquiry  in   mat- 
ters  of  religion.     Do   you,   who  have  leifure  and 
capacity,  lludy  the  fubjcc't  of  religion,   the  nature 
of  its  evidences,  and  every  circumllance  relating  to 
it.     No  fubje&s  of  inquiry  or  fpeculation,  within 
the  reach  of  the  human  faculties,  are  fo  great  anci 
intereiling  as  thofe  which,  in  the  mod  diltant  man 
ner,  relate  to  the  revelation  of  the  will  of  God   to 
men,  respecting  our  conduct  here,  and  our  expecta 
tions  hereafter.     The  ultimate  object  of  the  whole 
fcheme  gives  a  dignity  to  comparatively  little  things 
belonging  to  it  •    and   no  ftudies  are  in  their  na 
ture  capable  of  becoming  more  pleamig  and  £>»*• 
fying  to  the  mind  than  thofe  of.  theology-     For  thi^ 
I  may  venture  to  appenl    **  the   experience  of  al! 
thofe  who,   in  confcquence  of   having  a  taite  for 
thefc  ftudies  as  well  as  others,  and  of   having  made- 
real   proficiency  in  both,    are    the  only  competent 
judges  in  the  cafe.     Their  being  the  chofen  iiud.ies 
of  Newton  and  Locke,  for  the  greater  and  more 
valuable  part  of  their  lives,  clearly  ihows  that  they 
confulcred  them  as  fuperior  to  thofe  of  mathematics 
and   natural   philofophy  in   the  one   cafe,  and  of 
metaphyfics  and  various  other  liberal  purfuits,  in 

the 
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the  other.  Compared  with  this  testimony,  lo  em 
phatically  given.,  by  the  actual  employment  of  ihc;r 
time,  how  contemptible  is  the  opinion  of  men 
whole  (ludies  have  been  confined  to  polite  litera 
ture,  natural  fctence,  or  that  of  men  of  the  world, 
who  cannot  pretend  to  any  knowledge  of  the  iub- 
ject  on  which  they  pal'?  tluir  ha  fly  eenfures !  You 
who  [rave  fortune,  but  liule  leiUirc  or  capacity 
for  fuch  inquiries  yourielves,  at  leaft  encourage 
them  in  others.  Give  alliltanee  to  their  labours, 
arid  you  will  have  a  better  right  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  them,  though  you  may  not  be  qualified,  in  any 
other  refpe&,  to  contribute  to  their  fueeefs. 

Do  you,  in  general,  who  are  private  members 
of  chriftian  focieties,  be,  at  lead,  io  far  the  friends 
of  free  inquiry,  as  to  throw  no  abiiruciions  in  the 
way  of  it.  Allow'  your  ministers  the  liberty  that 
7«'i  take  yourCelves,  and  take  no  umbrage  if,  in 
conic-queue^  of  giving  more  attention  to  matters  of 
theology  than  you  havx  l-ifure  forr  they  Ihould  en- 
tertaiit  opinions  different  from  yours,  provided  that 
your  agreement  on  the  whole  be  fuch,  as  that  their 
fer vices  arc  ufeful  and  edifying  to  yon.  After  a 
laborious  and  hazardous  courfe  of  inquiry,  of  the 
ditlicultics  of  which  you  can  hardly  be  aware,  it  is 
no  great  hardfliip  upon  you  to  give  them  at  leaft  a- 
chfpallionate  and  attentive  hearing.  They  cannot 
Jorce  any  opinions  upon  you.  You  will  itill  have 
the  power  of  judging  for  yourfeives  5  and  without 

hearing 
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hcarinir  you  cannot  have  even  the  means  of  forming 
a  right  judgment.  And  where  an  agreement  can- 
iu)t  be  had  (and  few  perions  who  really  think  for 
theiiilelvcs  will  agree  in  all  things),  you  may  exer- 
eiie  that  mutual  candour,  which  is-  of  more  value 
tlun  any  agreement  in  {peculation, 

It  your  in  millers  he  men  of  icnfe,  and  have  any 
knowledge  of  liuman  nature,  they  will  not  trouble 
you,  from  fuch  a  place  as  this,  with  fpeculations 
into  which  you  cannot  enter,  or  the  difcuilion  of 
quelUons  that  are  not  of  fome  importance  to  our 
common  chriftianity.  But  you  may  eafily  fuppofe, 
that,  giving  more  attention  to  fpeculative  religion 
than  you  have  leiiure  to  do,  they  may  fee  the  im 
portance  of  certain  articles  in  a  .ftronger  light  than 
you  will  at  firll  be  aware  of ;  and  that  will  juflify 
them  to  themfelves,  and  ought  to  juftify  them  to 
you,  if  they  propoie  thole  articles  with  fuch  evi 
dence  as  ftrikes  their  minds  in  their  favour,  and 
with  a  zeal  which  they  may  think  they  deferve.  It 
is  indeed  their  duty,  in  the  light  of  God,  to  incul 
cate  upon  you  \\hatever  they  ihall  think  to  be  of 
importance  to  you,  as  members  of  chriltian  iocie- 
ties,  whether  you  receive  it  well  or  ill. 

There  are  inr.iiy  things  which  they  may  think  to 
be  highly  interciting  in  Jptculatioii,  and  proper  for 
your  eonndcration  in  your  clolets,  which  they  would 
not  think  of  propofing  p,romifcuoufly  from  the  pul 
pit,  not  being  of  fufficient  importance,  and  the 

minds 
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minds  of  all  not  being  fuffieiently  prepared  for 
them.  But  there  are  fome  errors  of  a  fpeculative 
nature,  fuch  as  thofc  refpefting  the  unity  of  God, 
and  the  equity  of  his  moral  government,  which 
have  taken  deep  root  among  common  chriftians, 
and  which  are  perpetually  inculcated  from  other 
pulpits,  with  refpect  to  which  it  becomes  us  to  op- 
pofe  zeal  to  zeal  *9  and  every  man  who  has  ears  to 
tear  (hould  be  called  upon  to  bear  and  under/land, 
becaufe  every  man  who  has  ears  to  hear,  and  the 
mod  common  underftanding,  may  be  made  to  fee 
the  abfurdity  and  the  mifchievous  eonfequences  of 
fuch  doctrines.  The  minds,  therefore,  of  the  com- 
moneft  people  ought  to  be  enlightened,  and  their 
zeal  excited,  with  refpe&  to  them.  Let  it  appear 
that  we,  as  well  as  others,  defpife  what  we  think 
to  be  defpicable,  and  abhor  what  we  think  to  be 
fhocking. 

.Let  thofe,,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are  bold  in. 
fpeculation,  bear  with  thofe  who  are  not  fo,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  who  are  in  years,  and  who  have  not 
been  much  in  the  habit  of  diligent  inquiry.  God 
does  not  give  the  fame  difpofition  to  every  man  ; 
nor  indeed  does  the  purpofe  of  his  providence  admit 
of  it.  Long  prejudices  are  alfo  always,  or  at  leaft 
generally,  to  be  treated  with  tcndernefs.  Befides, 
as  it  is  happy  for  the  caufe  of  truth  that  fome  fliould 
be  forward  in  fpeculation,  it  is  no  lefs  happy  that 
others  mould  be  backward  to  receive  new  opinions ; 
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as,  in  confcquence  of  this,  every  thing  is  more 
thoroughly  canvailed,  and  it  is  only  after  a  due 
conrfe  of  dffcul^ODi  in  which  every  objection  ihall 
be  brought  forth,  that  there  ean  be  any  probability 
that  the  reception  of  any  truth  will  be  hiding.  A 
truth  that  has  nevet-  been  oppofed  cannot  acquire 
that  firm  and  unwavering  ailent.,  which  is  given  to 
that  which  has  .ftood  the  ttii  of  a  rigorous  examina 
tion. 

As  \ve  call  upon  every  man  that  has  cars  to  btar% 
that  is",  ability  tojudgt?)  we  mult  be  prepared  patiently 
to  bear  with  the  refult  of  that  judgment,  whatever 
it  be.  If  we  invite  examination  and  difcuflion,  we 
mould  take  the  confequences  of  it,  without  com 
plaining.  If  the  caufe  for  which  we  contend  be 
a  good  one,  it  will  (land  its  ground ;  and  if  other- 
wile,  we  ourfelves  ought  to  rejoice  in  the  fall  of 
it, 

To  conclude,  whether  in  fearching  after  truth, 
or  in  judging  of  it,  let  us  give  one  another  all  the 
aid  and  affillance  that  we  can  5  remembering  that 
we  are  all  frail  and  fallible  creatures,  liable  to  mil- 
takes,  and  to  faults  more  dangerous  than  any  niif* 
takes.  Let  it,  therefore,  be  our  greateft  care  to 
provoke  unto  love  and  to  good  works,  to  exhort  one 
another  daily,  while  it  is  called  to-duy,  Icji  any  ofttS 
be  hardened  through  the  deccitfulncfs  of  Jin. 

With  rcfpect  to  opinions,  the  time  is  coming  that 
will  try  every*  man's  work  what  it  is,  whether  we 

arc 
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are  no\v  building  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apof* 
ties  and  prophets  with  fuitable  and  durable  mate 
rials,,  or  fuch  as  will  not  bear  the  fire.  And,  with 
refpect  both  to  {peculation  and  practice,  let  it  be 
our  great  object  fo  to  acquit  ouffelves  here  below, 
in  the  abfcncc  of  our  Lord,  that,  when  he  ihall  re 
turn  and  take  an  account  of  his  fervantsvwe  may 
be  found  of  him  without  fpot  and  blamelefs>  and 
not  be  aihamt-ri  before  him  at  his  coming* 
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REFLECTIONS  ON  THE    PRESENT    STATE  OF 
FREE   INGIUIRY   IN   THIS   COUNTRY. 

I  PUBLISH  the  preceding  difcourfe  in  part  to 
oblige  thoi'e  before  whom  it  was  delivered ;  but 
chiefly  becaufe  I  do  not  think  that  the  generality  of 
even  the  more  liberal-minded  chriftians  in  this 
count) y  have  as  yet  given  fufficicnt  attention  to 
the  fentiments  inculcated  in  it.  This  I  perceive 
by  the  alarm  that  has  been  taken  at  ibine  free  but 
important  difcuflions  in  the  laft  volume  of  the 
Theological  Rcpojitory.  It  was  a  willingnefs  to  con 
vince  fuch  perfons  how  groundlefs  were  the  ap- 
prehenfions  they  have  exprelfed  on  this  fubjccl, 
that  led  me  to  the  train  of  thought  which  runs 
through  this  difcourfe;  though  it  will  be  perceived, 
that  I  had  likewife  a  view  to  another  clafs  of  per 
fons,  who  defpife  all  fuch  difcuflions  as  thofe  which 
I  now  allude  to. 

It  has  been  too  much  the  difpofition  of  all  chrif 
tians  to  imagine  that  thofe  who  think  a  little  more 
freely  than  themfelves  are  ready  to  abandon  chri'f- 
tianity  itfelf,  together  with  their  peculiar  notions 
concerning  it.  They  are  fo  fully  perfuaded  that 
their  own  opinions  are  contained  in  the  fcriptures, 
that  they  cannot  feparate  the  idea  of  renouncing 
the  one  from  that  of  renouncing  the  other.  But 

a  little 
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a  little  observation  and  reflection  on  what  has  paffed 
of  a  (imilar  nature  might  fatisfy  them,  that  their 
apprchcnfions  have  no  folid  foundation ;  their  own 
peculiar  notions  not  having,  in  reality,  that  ne- 
ceflary  connexion  with  chriitianity  which  they 
imagine  them  to  have,  from  not  confidering  how 
few  the  eflentials  of  chriftianity' are. 

From  want  of  diftinguifhing  cfTentials  from  non- 
effbntials,  the  roman-catholics  have  thought  that 
there  can  be  no  chriftianity  bcfides  their  own;  and 
too  many  of  the  feveral  fe&s  of  proteftants  think 
the  fame  with  refpc£t  to  their  feveral  tenets.  Many 
a'rians  (themfev-es  held  in  abhorrence  by  athana- 
fjans)  have  faid  that  they  could  not  confider  focini- 
ans  as  chriftians  ;  and  fome  are  now  unreafonably 
a-pprehenfwe  that  thofe  who  difbelicve  the  miracu 
lous  conception,  or  the  plenary  infpiration  of-  (Thrift 
and  his  apoftles  in  cafes  with  refpecl  to  which 
the  object  of  their  million  did  not  require  infpira 
tion,  arc  in  cknger  of  rejecting  chriftianity;  though 
they  are  as  firm  believers  in  the  divine  million  of 
Chrift  (which  alone  properly  conftitutcs  a  chriftian) 
as  themfelves.  This  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as 
the  c!o6lrinc  of  the  plenary  infpiration  of  the  fcrip- 
tures  is,  I  believe,  univerfally  difclaimed  by  all 
who  are  called  rational  chrifiians.  But  of  what 
life  is  it  to  o-ive  up  that  doclrine,  if  we  are  never  to 
avail  ouriclvos  of  'our  opinion  with  ie(pc6l  to  it, 
and  do  not  thereby  find  ourfclves  at  liberty  to  ex 
amine 
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•iniinc  with  perfect  freedom  narratives  and  rcafon- 
ings  which  are  confefTediy  not  infallible,  and  ia 
which  therefore  there  may  be  miftakes  ?  Betides, 
it  is  an  allowed  maxim  with  us,  that  the  fewer 
blcmifhcs  of  any  kind  we  leave  in  our  religion,  the 
greater  fervice  we  render  it.  But  it  i.s  no  uncom 
mon  thing  to  admit  general  principles,  and  yctftartlc 
at  the  natural  and  neceflary  confcqufnces  of  them. 

I  am  fcniible  that  the  prefent  times  are  in  more 
refpe6ts  tlian  one  unfavourable  to  theological  dif- 
c-uifions.  Very  many,  of  whom  better  things  might 
be  expected,  arc  averfe  to  them  ;  thinking  them 
altogether  ufdefs,  or  perhaps  dangeniiis.  They 
are  perfuadcd  that  (heir  own  opinions  (which  they 
have  adopted  without  giving  themlelves  much  trouble 
about  the  matter)  are  perfectly  rational,,  that  the 
truth  of  them  mutt  be  admitted,  whenever  they  are 
fairly  propoied  (o  the  mind,  and  that  all  we  have 
to  do  is  to  apply  them  to  their  proper  practical  ufes ; 
and  to  the  inculcating  of  thefc  they  would  have  all 
difcourfes  from  the  pulpit,  and  from  the  prcfs  too,  to 
be  confined. 

A  great  majority  of  every  denomination  of  chrif- 
tians  have  away?  had  this  diflike  of  fpeculation  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  not  at  all  extraordinary,,  that 
there  mould  be  ib  great  a  proportion  of  them, 
among  thofe  \vhp  think  more  rationally  than  their 
aneeftors,  and  who  therefore  rank  thcmfelves  in  the 
dais  of  rational  cbrjftmns.  Their  opinions  are  not 
I  what 
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\.;;;,r  fti  have  inveftigated  them  f  elves,  but  what 
they  have  received  from  other.;,  as  much  as  the 
Ionian  catholics  have  theirs.  It  msv  therefore  be  ex 
pected  that  they  mould  be  arTe&eciin  the  fame  man 
ner  towards  them.  Laborious  inquirers  after  truth 
are  but  few  in  any  community,  nor  is  there  any 
occafion  that  they  mould  be  numerous.  It  is  only 
to  be  wifhed,  thatthofe  who  take  no  pains  to  inquire 
themfclves  would  throw  no  obftacles  in  the  way  of 
him  who  does,  and  have  the  fame  indulgence  for 
his  feelings,,  that  he  has  for  theirs. 

In  another  refpe&,  alfo,  the  times  in  which  \ve 
live  are  unfavourable  to  free  inquiry  in  matters  of 
religion.     We   are  not,   indeed,  per  fecit  ted  for  our 
religious    principles,    and    few   perfons   have   even 
much  fcruple  of  openly  declaring  what  they  think; 
but  th'e  influence  of  habit,  of  fafaion,   and  of  con 
nexions,   in  thcfe  peaceable  times,  is  fuch,  that  few 
perfons,  very  few  indeed,   have  the  courage  to  atl 
agreeably  to  their  principles,  fo  as  to  rank  them- 
felvcs,  and  to  appear,  in  thar  clafs  of  men  to  which 
they  really  -belong.     They  content   themfclves,    as 
the   heathen  philofopcrs  did,    with    thinking   with 
the  wife,  and  acling  with  il:e,  vulgar*}  a  conduct  cer 
tainly    unworthy    of    a    .chriftian,    \vho   ought   to 
facrifice   every   thing    to    /;•////',    and   conjijlency   of 
cbarafier.      This   good,    however,    arifes   from   the 
^vil,    that    fuch    perfcns    allow    themfelves    more 
liberty  in  fpcculation  than  they  pcobably  would  do, 

if 
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hey  thought  themielves  hound  in  confcicnce  to 
do  what  I  fLould  call  acting  agreeably  to  their 
principles;  and  by  this  me;  us  the  foundation  is 
gradually  laying  for  a  future  change  in  the  more 
public  aipecl:  of  things. 

The  converts  that  are  daily  made  to  tne  uni- 
tarian  doclrine,  and  who  for  the  prel'ent  continue 
members  of  trinitarian  churclies,  may  in  time  be 
feniible  of  the  obligation  they  are  under  to  with 
draw  themfelvcs  from  that  mode  of  worlhip  ;  or, 
if  not,  they  will  always  be  ready  to  join  their  in 
fluence  to  forward  any  attempts  that  may  be  made 
towards  a  further  reformation.  And  when  the 
jivneraliiv  of  ihofc  \\ho  really  read  and  think  (LiUl 
become  Unitarians  (and  thole  who  do  not  read  or 
think  for  themfelves  are  fure  to  follow  their  lead 
ers,  and  of  courfe  join  every  majority),  a  fmall 
change  in  the  political  flate  of  things  in  a  coun 
try,  fuch  as  110  man  can  forefee  before  it  actually 
takes  place,  and  which  may  be  at  no  great  di (lance, 
may  fuffice  to  overturn  the  beft-compacled  eitablifh-  v 
mcnts  at  once,  before  the  bigotted  friends  of  them 
fufpecl  any  dancer.  And  thus  the  fyium  which 
had  (lood  for  ages,  without  any  vifible  marks  of 
ruin  or  decay,  may  vanifli,  like  an  enchanted  caftle 
>  in  romance.  -For  then  men,  whole  minds  were 
already  emancipated,  will  in  a  moment  find  them 
felves,  at  liberty  in  all  refpecis,  without  any  mo 
tive  whatever  to  engage  them  to  give  their  iupport 
1  2  to 
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and  iuperlution.  Circumiianees  may  even 
«riie  in  which  the  moll  indifferent  may  feel  them- 
3  infpired  with  courage,  and  become  warm 
.viv--c.ues  for  thofe  pwnciplcs  which  they  now  hold 
in  perfect  filcnce,  hardly  fpeaking  of  them  to  their 
lietirdt  friends.  How  many  arc  there  already  Jpcak- 
Itig  cut,  who  fome  time  ago  were  almoft  afraid  to 
think  !  . 

Let  us  not,  therefore,  be  difcou  raged,  though, 
fof  the  prefent,  we  fhould  fee  no  gi  cat  number  of 
churches  profefTedly  Unitarian.  It  is  fumciently 
evident  that  Unitarian  principles  are  gaining  ground 
every  day.  Every  attempt  to  fuppref<  them  by 
wriiinjr,  or  otherwifc,  has  hitherto  been  favours-  - 
bie  to  their  fpread,-  and  we  may  be  confident  it 
ever  will  be  fo.  \Vc  are  now  fowing  the  feeds 
which  the  cold  of  winter  may  prevent  from  fprout- 
ing,  but  which  a  genial  fpring  will  make  to  moot 
and  grow  up  ;  fo  that  the  field  which  to-day  ap 
pears  perfectly  naked,  and  barren,  may  to-morrow 
be  all  green,  and  promife  an  abundant  harvcft. 
The  prefent  filcnt  propagation  of  truth  may  even 
be  compared  to  thofe  caufes  in  nature,  which  lie 
dormant  for  a  time,  but  which,  in  proper  circum- 
itance?,  act  with  the  grealell  violence.  We  arc-, 
as  it  were,,  laying  gunpowder,  'grain  by  grain, 
under  the  old  building  of  error  and  fuperttiiion, 
which  a  fingle  fpark  mav  hereafter  inflame,  fo  as 
to  produce  an  inftanlancoiis  expJolion^  in  conft- 
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quence  of  which  that  edifice,,  the  erection  of  which 
has  been  the  work  of  ages,  may  be  overturned  in 
a  moment,  and  fo  effectually  as  that  the  fame  foun 
dation  can  never  be  built  upon  again. 

If  we  be  fuccefsful  in  the  propagation  of  truth, 
\ve  need  not  give  ourfelves  any  concern  about  the 
ineafures  of  government  refpecYmg  it.  This  is 
equally  out  of  our  province,  and  onncccffaty, 
Caufes  will  aKvays  produce  their  effects  5  and  though 
the  cafes  be  of  a  different  nature,  it  is  as-  certain  an 
inference  as  any  ir*  geometry,  that  an  Unitarian 
people  cannot  long  be  fubject  to  a  trinitarian  efta- 
bliihment.  Indeed  no  motive  can  be  imagined  why 
any  civil  governors  (fuppofing  it  to  be  in  their 
power)  fhould  not  allow  the  people  the  open  profef- 
iion  of  the  religion  they  really  choofe,  and  are  willing 
to  fupport.  Things  are  already  in  fuch  a  train,  that,, 
though  no  perfou  can  forefce  the  particular  time  and 
manner  of  the  change  in  favour  of  Xmitarranifm,  we 
may  be  as  certain-  of  its  taking  place,  as  if  we  faw 
it  actually  accomplifned.  And  till  things  arc  pro 
perly  ripe  for  fuch  a  revolution,  it  would  be  abfurd 
tt>  expect  it,  and  in  vain  to  attempt  it. 

When  a  competent  number  of  the  more  intelli 
gent  perfons  in  all  parts  of  the  Roman  empire  were 
either  declared  chriftians,  or  fo  well  diipofed  to 
wards  a  change,  as  not  to  be  forry  for  it,  the  con- 
verfion  of  an  emperor  was  fufficient  to  eftablifh 
1 3  chriftianity_, 
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chriftianity,  without  anv  alarming  oppofuion.  The 
converlion  of  "Tiberius,  of  Veipafian,  of  Marcus 
AritoninuS,  or  any  other  emperor  in  an  earlier 
period,,  would  not  have  done  it.  But  when  an  m- 
iernal  revolution  had  been  previqufly  made  in  favour 
of  chriffianity,  though  Conft-antine  mould  not  have 
been  converted,  the  external  revolution  could  not 
have  been  delayed  much  longer.  It  would  certainly 
have  taken  place,  whether  any  particular  emperor 
had  favoured  it  or  not. 

In  like  manner,,  when  the  minds  of  a  proper 
Dumber  of  perfons  were  enlightened  with  rcfpeft  to 
the  grower  errors  of  popery,  the  boldnefs  of  Luther 
and  a  few  others,,  roufed  by  the  impudence  of  the  ven«- 
dcrs  of  indulgences,  was  fufficient  to  produce  what 
Las  been  called  the  reformation.  Ten  Luthers,  in  :in 
earlier  period,  would  only  have  fupplied  fo  many 
victims  for  the  intjuifition  ;  and.  though  no  Luther 
.fhould  have  appeared  at  the  beginning  of  the  fixtcenth 
century,  things  were  then  in  fueh  a  ilate,  that,  by 
ibme  other  means,  a  fimilar  revolution  in  favour 
of  religious  liberty  would,  no  doubt,  have  taken 
place. 

It  has  been,  well  obferved  by  philosophical  hif- 
tor!ans,  that  if  the  lofs  of  a  fmgle  battle  decide  the 
fate  of  an  empire,  there  mult  have  been  a  previous 
reafon,  in  the  general  ilate  of  things,  why  fo 
much  ihfuld  depend  on  the  event  of  a  fingle  battle; 

and 
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and  that,  in  a  diHl'rent  ft  ate  of"  thing?;,  the  lofs-of 
many  battles  would  not  have  overturned  the  ftate. 

It  is  our  bufinafs-,  therefore,  by  conversation,  by 
preaching,  and  by  writing,  to  get  acceis  to  the 
minds-  of  thole  who  arc  difpofed  to  think;  and 
without  giving  ourfelves  any  trouble  about  the  con;- 
du6t  of  government,  to  employ  omTelves  {imply  in 
the  propagation  of  truth.  Here  is  a  great  and  glo 
rious  field  fully  open  to  our  utmoft  exertions,  and 
requiring  them..  And  while  we  aie  fuccefsful  in 
thefe.  labours  (and  the  fuccefs  is  vifiblc  every  day), 
though  we  fhould  not  live  to  lee  any  favourable 
change  in  the  face  of  public  affairs.,. we  may  die  in 
as  firm  a  faith,  of  its  taking  place,  as  Jofeph  did  of 
his  countrymen,  inhabiting  the  prom '.fed  land,  when 
he  ordered  that  he  ihould  not  be  buried,  but  that 
his  body  iliould  only  be  embalmed,  and  put  into  a 
coffin  in  Egypt,  ready  to  be  carried  away  when  they 
mould  leave  that  country. 

The  molt  equitable  thing  in  the  governors  cf 
any  country  would,  no  doubt,  be  to  allow  unita- 
rians,  or  any  other  dcfcription  of  men,  the  ufc.  of 
a  church,  or  any  other  public  building  in.  a  town, 
in  which  they  fhould  be  fo  numerous  as.  to  occupy 
one,  and.  when  their  proportion  of  the  tythes  &c. 
would  be  fufticient  for  the  maintenance  of.  a  mi- 
nifter  of  their  pexfuafion ;  and  no  fort  of  inconve 
nience  would  arife  to  the  ftate  from  fuch  a  meafure 
as  this.  This  was  done  in  fcvcral  places  in  Ger- 

inany 
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many  at  the  Lime  of  the  reformation.  But  in  the 
prefent  itate  of  thinos  it  is  vain  to  expect  any 
iuch  equitable  conduct.  We  may,  however,  befides 
dcfcwing  it,  be  doing  that  which  (hall  enfurs  fueh 
an  event  at  a  future  time;  when  it  fliall.  be  fuffi- 
cicntly  underftood  that  Unitarians  are  quite  as  good 
fubjects  as  trinitarians,  and  therefore  that  there  has 
been  no  good  reafon  why  the  latter  fhould  fo  long, 
have  enjoyed  their  prefcnt  exclufive  advantages. 
How  the  belief  of  a  mysterious  doctrine  operates  to 
the  profperity  and  fecurity  of  the  ftatc,  is  a  problem 
not  very  eafy  to  folve. 

At  Bofton,  in  New-England  (a  eountiy  in 
which  no  man  was  taxed  towards  the  fupport  of  any 
religion  that  he  did  not  approve,  and  which  never 
ilouriOied  the  lefs  on  that  account)  there  were  three 
epifcopal  churches;  and  had  the  EneTiih  govern 
ment  continued  there,  the  Englifh  liturgy,  in  its 
prefent  ftate,  would,  no  doubt,  have  continued  to- 
be  ufed  in  them  all :  but  the  principal  of  them 
has  now  adopted  an  Unitarian  form  of  worfhip, 
and  the  fame  will  probably  be  done  in  other  pro 
vinces  of  the  United  States.  Was  there  equal 
liberty  in  this  country  (which  may  take  place,  by 
means  as  unforefccn  by  us  as  the  revolution  in 
America)  there  are  few  confiderable  towns  in  which 
the  people  (voting  freely,  and  all  the  complex  in 
fluence  of  the  prefent  eftablifhment  out  of  the  quef- 
tion)  would  not  have  at  leaft  one  unitarian  church. 

And 
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And  if  one  would  be  wanted  no\v,  there  will,  I  am 
confident,  be  a  demand  for  two  twenty  years  henrc. 
This  may  be  faid  with  tolerable  certainty,  from  the 
confideration  of  the  increafe  of  Unitarians  in  the  ltfft 
fifty  years,  the  greater  ftill  in  proportion  in  the  lull 
twenty,  and  the  greateft  of  all  in  the  laft  ten  years. 
What  then  may  we  not  reafonably  expect  from  the 
train  in  whith  things  now  arc  ? 

The  efforts  of  men  to  ftop  what  they  may  call 
the  mifchief  would  be  like  the  attempt  to  ftop  a 
rivulet  fupplied  by  a  conftant  fpring,  however  fmall', 
Nothing  could  be  eafier  than  to  make  a  dam  that 
would  be  fufiicient  for  the  purpofo  at  firft.  But  ^ 
the  water  keep?  rifmg,  the  dam  muft  be  made 
higher  and  itronger,  and  (the  effort  of  the  water 
to  burft  its  way  continually  increafing)  the  highcit 
and  flrongeft  muft  neccfTarily  fail  fome  time  or 
other,  and  the  deluge,  which  would  be  the  confe- 
quence,  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  time  in  which 
it  had  been  confined.  Truth  has  never  yet  been 
conquered  by  power,  numerous  as  have  been  the 
attempts  of  the  latter  to  bear  it  down. 

It  may  be  faid  that  fince  there  has  been  an  in-- 
crcafe  of  unbelievers,  as  well  as  Unitarians,  in  the 
Irdi  ceuturv,  it  may,  on  theft;  principles,  be  prc- 
dic.lcd  that  tbey  will  continue  to  increafe,  to  the  ex- 
tirpaiion  of  chri-llians  of  al!  denominations.  This 
reafonino-,  1  own,  would  have  been  juft,  if  men 
bccouie  unbelievers,  :-..-  \v.»ll  as  Unitarians,  from 
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reading' and  thinking,  But  there  is  in  this  rtfpcet 
a  moit  effieiUial  difference  in  the  two  cafes.  Of 
the  unbelievers  of  this  age  (i  fpeak  from  the  fulleft 
perfuafion)  few  indeed  are  fo  from  that  ferious  in 
quiry  and  real  conviction,  to  which  alone  the  fpread 
of  unitarjanihn  can  he  aicribed.  The  rejection  of 
chriftianity  may  be  accounted  for  from  many  cnuies 
befides  a  ferious  romiction  of  its  fallacy;  hut  no 
other  caufc  can  reafonably  be  aiTigned  wh/  a  trini- 
tarian  fhould  become  an  unitarian  ;  as  the  obliga 
tions  of  moral  virtue  are  not  relaxed  by  the  change, 
and  the  allurements  of  honour-  and  profit  are  on  the 
fide  of  the  eftablifhed  faith. 

It  is  evident  to  thofc  who  converfe  with  EU 
lievers,  that  few  of  them  are  qualiked  to  difcufs  the 
evidences  of  chriftianity ;  a  proof  that  they  have  not 
rejected  it  from  any  deficiency  that  they  found  in 
its  evidences;  whereas  there  are  great  numbers  of  uni- 
tarians  who  can  readily  give  the  reafons  of  their 
fcith,  which  (hows  that  they  have  really  confidered 
and  weighed  the  fuhjccl:. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  a  great  incrcafe  of 
unbelievers  has  been  owing  to  the  corruptions  of 
chriftianitv;  :iml  this  cayfe  ceaiing,  in  part  by  the 
efforts  of  uiiitarian?,  the  eflecls  will  in  due  time 
ceafe  of  courfc.  Chriftianitv  and  its  evidences  are 
exhibited  in  i'uch  a  lioh*  at  prefent,  that  fewer  phi- 
lofophical  perfons,  giving  due  attention  to  the  iul>- 
jecl  (which  ib  the  great  thing  that  ID  wanting,  but 
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'  which  many  circuin (lances  may  excite),  will  be  able 
to  withhold  their  alfrnt  to  it. 

Others  will  object  to  the  conclufivcncfs  of  this 
reafoning  to  prove  the  future  qniverffeiity  of  uni- 
tarianifm,  the  r;ipid  fpread  and  long  continuance 
of  mahometanifm  in  the  \vorld.  But  the  grounds 
and  principles  of  that  religion  underwent  no  fcvere 
difcuiiion  at  the  time  of  its  promulgation.  The 
profeflors  of  it  wrote  little  in  its  defence  ;  and  there 
never  was  an  age  in  which  the  mahoinetan  and 
chrijtiaii  literati  had  *fo  free  and  equal  an  inter- 
courfe,  as  to  give  room  for  much  controverfy. 
Whenever  that  iliall  take  place,  and  the  common 
people  be  in  a  capacity  of  reading  and  judging  for 
theinfelves,  lefs  than  a  century,  I  am  perfuadcdx 
will  be  fufficient  fully  to  cftablifh  the  credit  of  the 
one  fyrtcm,  and  to  deftroy  that  of  the  other.  Which 
of  the  two  niuft  yield  in  the  contcfr,  \\  who  am  a 
chriitian,  cannot  have  a  doubt. 

On  the  contrary,  chriftianity,  from  the  earlieft 
period,  was  eagerly  attacked  and  defended^  the 
common  people  gave  great  attention  to  the  con 
troverfy,  and  it  was  the  mr.nifeft  fuperiority  of  the 
chriftian  r.pologifis  in  point  of  argument  that  de 
cided  between  them. 

The  fame  obfervations  will  apply  to.  the  reforma 
tion  from  popery;  and  hr.d  not  the  civil  powers* 
intervened,  there  ceil  be  no  doubt,  but  th.u  au  end 
would  foon  have  been  put  to  the  authority  of  the 
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church  of  Rome,  and  the  chief  corruptions  of  it. 
]Iad  the  reading  of  proteftant  books  only  been  al 
lowed  in  popifh  countries,  the  reformation  would 
have  kept  advancing,  notwithstanding  all  the  oppoii- 
tion  from  the  civil  powers. 

The  controverfy  between  the  Unitarians  and  trini- 
tarians  has  been  open  many  years,  much  has  been 
written  on  both  fides,  the  common  people  are  become 
parties,  and  civil  government  does  not  directly  inter 
fere.  In  thefe  circumftances,  it  is  a  facl:  which  no 
perfon  can  deny,  that  a  great  number  of  the  com 
mon  people,  with  a  much  greater  proportion  of  men 
of  learning  are  become  Unitarians  ;  and  this  has  been 
the  cafe  fo  long,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
continuance. 

The  effe6t  of  free  difcufiion  is  to  produce  a  num 
ber  of  perfcns  capable  of  writing  in  defence  of  their 
principles.  Unbelievers  really  qualified  to  write 
upon  the  fubjec"l  are  very  few,  compared  with 
learned  chriltians.  It.  is  no  lefs  evident  that  learned 
Unitarians  mcreale,  while  learned  trinitarians  dc- 
creafe.  Thefe  facls  arc  iufticient  to  enable  any  per 
fon,  without  making  himfclf  mailer  of  the  respective 
arguments,  to  conclude  that  Unitarian  chridians 
will  continue  to  increafe,  to  the  extermination  of 
unbelievers  on  the  one  hand,  and  trinitarians  on  the 
other.  The  interference  of  the  civil  powers,  and 
the  influence  of  fplendid  eftablifhmentF,  may  re 
tard  this  event,  but  will  not  be  able  to  prevent  it. 
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Sonic  may  fmilc  at  this  method  of  calculating 
end  predicting  events.  But  moral  caufes  are  as 
uniform  and  certain  in  their  operation  as  natural 
ones,  and  when  the  data  are  equally  clear,  the  prin 
ciples  will  authorize  equally  fure  conckifions. 

If  a  man  of  common  fenfe  only,  without  any 
knowledge  of  philofophy,  were  told  that  the  New 
tonian  fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  after  having  been 
canvafled  by  philofophers  of  all  nations,  had,  not- 
withftanding  great  oppofition,  been  gradually  gain 
ing  ground  for  the  fpace  of  more  than  half  a  cen 
tury,  he  would  not  doubt  the  univerfality  of  its 
reception  in  time.  Having  fimilar  data,  I  think  we 
may  venture  to  predict  the  univerfal  prevalence  of 
ynitarianifm  in  a  future  period. 

If  the  co*itroverfy  between  the  arians  and  the 
iocinians  mould  be  kept  up  ten  or  twenty  years 
longer,  and  in-  all  that  time  the  focinians  ihould 
continue  to  increaie?  as  they  have  done  durino;  the 
Lift  ten  years,  few  pcrfons  will  be  backward  to 
prognofticate  that  arkinifm  alfo  will  finally  and 
even  foon  be  exterminated,  cfoccially  as  it  has  not 
the  fupport  of  the  civil  powers. 

The  principles  on  which  I  anru-  will  hardly  be 
contested ;  but  perions,  accardkig  as  they  are  dif- ' 
pofed  with  refpecl:  to  particular  controverfies,  will 
fee  the  fads  relating  to  them  in  different  lights. 
What  I  fay  of  the  uniform  fpread  of  Unitarian  prin 
ciples  may  poffibly  be  denied  by  fome  trinitarians, 
but  it  is  allowed  by  Unitarians,  To  them,  there- 
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lore,  it  holds  out  a  fure  profpccl  of  a  final  triumph 
over  all  their  advcrfurics,  and  it  is  for  their  en 
couragement  that  I  make  thcfe  obfervations. 

To  write  in  this  manner  may  be  laid  to  be  im 
prudent,  as  it  is  giving  an  alarm  to  thofe  who  now 
apprehend  no  danger,  and  therefore  make  no  ef 
forts  to  prevent  it.  But  the  friends  of  free  inquiry 
and  truth  may  reft  fatisfled,  that,  as  every  effort 
vJiich  has  hitherto  been  made  to  bear  down  the 
caufc.  for  which  they  contend,  has,  in  reality, 
ferved  to  promote  it,  fo  alfo  will  every  future  effort 
that  can  be  made  for  the  fame  purpofc.  The  caufe  of 
truth  may  be  compared  to  an  engine  conftru&ed  fo 
-as  to  be  put  in  motion  bV  the  tide,  and  which  is  kept 
in  its  proper  movement,  whether  the  water  flow  in 
or  flow  out.  Nothing  here  is  wanting  but  motion,  it 
being  impoflible  for  that  motion,  from  whatever 
quarter  it  arife,  to  operate  unfavourably. 

The  bed  worldly  policy,  in  the  enemies  of  truth, 
i?,  no  doubt,  that  of  thofe  who  endeavour  to  ftifle 
all  inquiry^  who  read  nothing,  and  who  reply  to 
nothing.  But  even  this  will  do  but  little,  while 
the  friends  of  truth  are  zealous  and  active  in  its 
interefts  ;  as  by  this  means  they  have  the  advantage, 
in  the  eye  of  the  world,  of  being  known  to  invite 
and  provoke  difcuflion ;  being  ieen  to  walk  over 
the  field  of  controverfy  without  an  adyerfary ;  though 
it  would  certainly  be  more  definable  ftill  to  have  a 
rcfpe&able  opponent. 

As   to    this  country,   we  may  be  confident  that, 
8  while 
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while  error  and  fuperfthion  are  falling  every  where 
a*M  .  d,  they  can  never  really  gain  ground  h  iv. 
We  have  iii  a  great  nieafure  fct  the  example  of  free 
inquiry,  and  have  taken  the  lead  in  religious  li 
berty  to  other  nations;  and  though  the  policy  »?f 
the  times  may  he  averfe.  to  anv  extenfion  of  ihis 
liberty,  circumftancc-s  will,  no  doubt,  arifc,  that  \\ill 
hereafter  be  as  favourable  to  it  in  this  country  a! 
they  are  now  in  others.  Having  hitherto  horn  forc- 
moft  in  this  great  eaufe,  it  \\111  not  be  in  the  pow,Cf 
of  man  to  keep  us  long  behind  the  reft  of  Kin-op*:, 
Abroad  they  are  the  yyyermn^  -pou-crs,  that  pror. 
reformation ;  but  with  i;?,  tks.  /v-;/;/^  think  and 
a<St  for  themfelves,  a  circunifiancc  infinitely 'r. 
promifing  for  an  cnecl.ual  and  permanent  reibr 
tiou;  there  being  nothing  of  lucrldij  pd'uy  iu  the 
cafe,  but  a  pure  love  cf  trull  that  is  the  great  fpring 
of  action  with  us. 

Notwithitanding,  therefore,  the  indolence  and 
indifference  of  friends,  and  the  filence,  or  virulent 
oppofition  of  enemies,  let  the  advocates  of  free  in 
quiry  fteadily  purfue  their  purpofe.  J.et  us  examine 
every  thing,  with  the  greatelt  freedom,  without  any 
regard  to  confequences,  which,  though  we  cannot 
dilHn&ly  fee  them,  we  may  aflure  ourfelvcs  will  be 
fuch  as  we  mall  have  abundant  caufe  to  rejoice  in. 

Some  perfons  diflike  controverfy,  as  leading  to  a 

diverfity  of  opinions.     But  as  this  is  a  neceflary,  fo 

it  is  only  a  temporary  inconvenience.     It  is  the  only 
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way  to  arrive  at  a  permanent  and  ufcful  uniformity, 
which  it  is  fure  to  bring  about  at  laft.  Religiour 
truth  cannot  be  fo  different  a  thing  from  truth  of 
every  other  kind,  but  that  rt  muft  at  length  over 
come  ail  oppofition  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  us  having 
flood  the  teft  of  the  fevereft  examination,  by  men 
fufficiently  able  and  interefted  to  oppofe  it,  will  at 
In  ft  produce  a  firm  conviction  that  all  future  oppo- 
fitirn  will  be  equally  vain,  and  thus  terminate  in 
the  molt  unwavering  acquicfcen.ee. 

It  will  be  faid  that  this  pnxrfs  is  a  very  flow  one. 
But  it  is  as  inre  in  its  operation,  as  it  is.  neceffary 
in  the  nature  of  things.  Every  great  truth,  in  the 
firm  belief  of  which  mankind  now  univerially  ac- 
cuiefte,  has  gone  through  the  fame  procefs ;  and 
it  has  generally  been  longer  in  proportion  to  its 
importance,  though  fomewhat  fhorjtcr  in  proportion 
to  the  activity  with  which  the  controverfies  it  has 
occafioned  have  been  conducted.  By  promoting 
difeuffion,  therefore,  we  really  accelerate  this  pro- 
grefs,  and  are  bringing  forward  the  period  of  uni 
formity;  while  thoic  who  are  the  enemies  of  free 
inquiry,  and  who  hate  all  controverfy,  are  prolong 
ing  that  ftatc  t*f  fufpenfc  and  diverfity  of  opinion, 
\vhich  they  fo  much  diflike,  and  pufliing  back  that 
very  unifoniiity  of  opinion  for  which  they  figh.  For 
this  period  of  controverfy  mult  have  its  courfe,  and 
come  to  its  proper  termination,  before  any  valuable 
and  laitin£  uniformity  can  take  place.  The  con- 
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duel  of  thofe  who  \vi(h  to  fee  an  end  of  controverfy 
at  prefent  may  be  compared  to  that  of  thofe  who 
fhould  endeavour  to  keep  a  fliip  Heady  iir  its  place 
at  fea ;  when  our  aim  mould  be.,  by  ufmg  all  our 
fails  and  oars,  to  get  into  harbour,  where  aloiie  it 
can  be  kept  Heady. 

The  great  articles  which  are  no\v  in  a  courfe  of 
difcuffion  will  not  be  determined  in  our  time.  But 
if  we  exert  ourfelves,  this  work  may  be  accompli  fbed 
in  the  time  of  our  children,  or  grand-children ;  and 
furely  if  we  have,  any  elevation  or  comprehenfion  of 
mind,  we  may  look  forward  to,  and  actually  en 
joy,  the  happinefs  we  procure  for  tbem*.  We.  fcru- 
ple  not  to  plant  trees  for  the  benefit  of  pofterity. 
Let  us  likewife  few  the  feeds  of  truth  for  them,  and 
anticipate  the  acknowledgments-  they  will  make  -us 
on  that  account. 

I  do  not.  write  this  from  a  perfuafion  that  every 
thing  that  I  have,  my  (elf  contended  for  is  indifputa- 
bty  true.  On  the  contrary,  I"  have.,,  for  the  lake-  of. 
difcuffion,  hazarded  many  things,  and  (hall  proba 
bly  hazard  many  more ;  and  I  have  actually  changed. 
many,  opinions,  theological  as  well  as  philofop.hical, 
which  I  have  advanced  fmce  I  was  a  writer.  But 
if  men  make  ufe  of  their  faculties  at  all,  and  efpe- 
cially  in  that  period  which  is  moft  favourable  to 
inquiry  (which  is  abo-ut  the  middle-time  of  life), 
they  may  arrive  at  fo  much  certainty,  as  will  jufti'fy 
them  in  .expreffing  a  confiderable  degi'te.  of  confi- 
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Jence,  at  lead  with  refpect  to  thofe  fubje&sto  which 
they  have  given  the  clofeft  attention. 

I  do  profefs  to  have  this  confidence  in  my  opinion. 
concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity.  I  do  not 
think  the  doctrine  of  tranfnbftantiation  more  mani- 
feflly  abfurd,  and  this  is  by  much  the  lefs  mif- 
chievous  of  the  two.  Not  that  I  think  there  are  no 
wife  and  good  men  who  are  advocates  for  the  doctrine 
of  the  trinity.  I  acknowledge  there  arc.  But  there 
are  like  wife  many  perfons,  of  whofe  ability  and  in 
tegrity  alfo  I  think  very  highly,  who  are  advocates 
for  the  doctrine  of  tranfubllantiation;  and  as  there 
were  learned  pagans  five  centuries  after  the  promul 
gation  of  chriilianity,  there  may  be  fome  refpectable 
believers  in  the  doctrines  of  the  trinity  and  of  trail- 
fubftantiation,  fome  ages  hence. 

The  minds  of  a  few  individuals  may  be  fo  locked 
up  as  that  no  keys  we  can  apply  will  be  able  to  open 
them.  But  it  is  with  the  bulb  of  mankind  that  we 
have  ton  do,  becaufe  they  will  always  be  within  the, 
reach  of  reafon  :  and  folitary  unbelievers,  or  folitary 
bigots,  may  have  their  ufe  in  the  general  fyftem  ; 
an  ufe  fimilar  to  that  of  the  few  idolatrous  inhabit 
ants  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  who  were  not  extirpated  ; 
which  was  that  of  trying  and  exercifing  the  Ifrael- 
ites,  without  having  it  in  their  power  to  drive  them 
out  again. 
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THE    PREFACE. 

THE  former  of  thcfe  difcourfes  I  have  been  in 
duced  to  publiih  by  the  requeil  of  the  body  of  dif- 
fenting  minilters  who  aflemble  annually  at  Dudley, 
in  Stafford  (hi  re,  before  whom  the  greater  part  of  it 
was  delivered  on  Tuefday  the  2 ill  of  May  lad. 
The  latter  was  preached  before  the  affcmbly  of 
miniiters  of  the  counties  <jf  Lancafter  and  Chefter, 
met  at  Manchcfler,  May  16th,  1764,  to  carry  into- 
execution  a  feheme  for  the  relief  of  their  widows 
and  children.  But  though  it  was  printed  at  their 
requcft,  it  was  not  generally  publiflied  ;  as  only  a 
fmall  edition  was  printed,  and  fold  in  that  neigh 
bourhood.  Several  of  my  friends  having  ex  pa-fled 
their  wiflics.  to  fee  it  made  more  public,  I  have 
thought  proper  to  print  them  together,,  especially  as 
the  fubje&s  of  them  have  a  confiderable  relation  to 
each  other;  the  one  recommending  a  proper  difpofi- 
tion  of  mind  with  relpeel  to  Cod,  and  the  other 
that  which  refpe&s  men.  In  both  of  them,  aifo,  I 
have  availed  myfelf  of  Dr.  Hartley's  theory  of  the 
human  a  Reel  ions,  the  excellence  of  which  is,  that 
it  not  only  'explains,  with  wonderful  Simplicity, 
many  phenomena  of  the  mind,  which  are  altogether 
inexplicable  on  othqr  principles,  but  alfo  leads  to 
a  variety  of  practical.  applicaUons,  and  thofe  of  the 
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mod  valuable  kind.  Of  this  I  have  cfiven  feveral  frfe- 
cimens  in  my  Cbfrrvat'wns  on  Education,  and  others 
of  my  publications. 

ATy  apology  for  introducing  any  tiling  of  this 
nature  into  thefc  difcourfes  is,  that  neither  of  them 
was  compofed  for  a  common  audience.  Befidcs, 
the  inoft  abftrufe  parts  of  them  are  of  fuch  a  nature, 
as  to  be  pretty  eafily  intelligible  to  perfons  of  reflec 
tion,  though  they  mould  have  no  knowledge  of 
that  particular  theory.  For  the  general  doctrine  of 
the  affiliation  of  ideas  is  known  to  all  pcrfons  of  a 
liberal  education.  Whenever  I  have  delivered  thefe 
difcourfes  before  a  common  audience,  I  have  omit 
ted  whatever  I  thought  would  riot  be  readily  under- 
ftood  by  them,  and  fuch  pafia.rc'S  (which  however 
are  not  very  many)  may  now  be  palled  over,  with 
out  much  difficulty  or  inconvenience,  by  thofe  pcr- 
fons  for  whole  ufe  they  are  not  calculated. 

To  the  former  of  thefe  difcourfes  the  public  are 
already  under  considerable  obligations,  though  they 
have  been  ignorant  of  it;  as  it  was  the  occnfion 
of  that  excellent  poem  of  Mrs.  Barbauld,  intitled 
An  Addrcfs  to  ibc  Deity,  which  was  compofed  im 
mediately  after  the  firft  delivery  of  k,  before  an  af- 
fembly  of  minifters  at  Wakefield,  in  Yorkfhire,  in 
the  year  1767.  Were  I  to  inform  my  readers  ho\v 
foon  that  poem  appeared  after  the  delivery  of  the 
difcourfe,  it  would  add  much  to  their  idea  of  the 
powers  of  the  writer^  I  could  alfo  make  the  fame 
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obfervation  \vith  refpect  to  fevcral  other  piece?,  andi 
ibme  of  them  the  molt  admired  in  that  collection. 

If  my  theological  publications  have  been  more 
of  a  fpecuiative  than  of  a  ^radical  nature,  it  is 
merely  bccaufe  circumftances  have  led  me  to  it,  and 
by  no  means  becaufe  the  former  are  more  pleating-  to 
me.  I  hope  I  (nail  always  confider  fpeculation  as 
fubfervient  to  practice.  The  moil  exact  knowledge 
of  truth,  and  the  grcateft  zeal  for  it,  will  avail 
nothing  without  the  practice  of  thole  virtues  which 
the  moft  uninuTucted  of  mankind  perfectly  undcr- 
ftand.  Nay,  the  more  knowledge  we  have  of  the 
chridian  religion,  of  the  general  plan  and  object  of 
it,  the  more  inexcnfable  {hall  we  be,  if  we  do  not, 
in  the  fir  ft  place,  take  care  to  imprefs  our  hearts 
with  that  love  of  God,  and  that  unrcferved  devoted- 
nefs  to  his  will,  which  our  Saviour  calls  tie  jirft 
and  great ejl  of  all  the  commandments,  and  alfo  with 
that  dilinterelted  good-will  to  our  fellow  creatures, 
which  he  calls  the Jecond gnat  commandment,  and  like 
unto  it. 

He  was  himfclf  equally  exemplary  with  refpect  to 
them  both  :  and  it  is  vain  for  us  to  pretend  to  be 
cbrijliansy  if  we  do  not  ftudy  to  refemble  him  (whom 
alone  we  are  to  acknowledge  in  the  character  of  Lord 
and  mailer)  in  the  difpoiition  of  our  minds,  and  in 
the  conduct  of  our  lives.  May  we  all  be  fo  attentive 
to  difcharge  our  proper  duty,  and  to  improve  the 
talents  with  which  we  are  Severally  intruded,  that 

when, 


when,  according  to  bis  promife,  bejball  retur 

iake  an  account  of  his  fc.rvants,  we  muj  be  found  u'itk- 

out  J pot  and  blamcJe/'s. 

The  world  in  which  we  live,  with  all  the  in 
fluences  to  which  we  are  fubjeft,  may  be  equally 
our  friend  or  our  enemy,  according  to  the  ufe  we. 
make  of  it.  It  is  wonderfully  adapted,  by  the 
cxercife  it  gives  to  our  faculties,  and  to  our  pam'oiir- 
and  aft~e6tions,  to  ejktbli/b,  jlrcngtben^  and  fettle  //> 
in  the  habit  and  practice  of  all  virtue,  and  to  raifc 
ATS  to  a  pitch  of  excellence  to  which  Adam  in  para- 
tlifc  could  never  have  attained.  But  then  it  is  equally 
poffible  that,  by  (loth  and  indulgence,  we  may  de- 
bafe  our  natures  to  a  degree  equally  wonderful. 
The  knowledge  and  belief  of  chriftianity  itfelf,  as 
\vell  as  every  other  advantage  of  which  we  are  pof- 
fefledj  is  alfo  capable  either  of  promoting  the  moral 
perfection  of  our  natures,  and  our  fitnefs  for  im 
mortal  happiueis,  or  of  making  us  the  proper  ob 
jects  of  a  greater  condemnation  than  that  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  in  the  day  of  judgment. 

It  behoves  us  then  to  eonfider  our  fit  nation  and 
all  our  privileges  very  attentively,  that  we  may 
make  the  bed  ufe  of  them.  It  i.s  not  in  our  option 
to  be  in  any  other  circumflances  than  thofe  in  which 
our  Maker  has  placed  us.  It  will  alfo  avaiU  H? 
nothing  to  hide  any  talent  in  a  napkin.  As  we  have 
received  it,  we  mud  give  an  account  of  the  ufe  we 

make  of  It. 

We 
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\Vc  are  likewife  ignorant  of  the  time  when  this 
account  will  he  called  for;  and,  great  and  fcriou* 
as  the  bufinefs  of  life  is,  the  time  allowed  for  the 
difpatch  of  it  is  both  fhort,  and  uncertain.  But, 
though  fhort,  it  is  fuflicient  for  the  purpofe  of  it, 
if  it  be  rightly  improved;  and  then  the  uncertainty 
of  its  duration  is  a  circumftance  that  does  not  need 
to  give  us  any  concern.  At  fuch  an  hour  as  we 
think  not  the  judge  may  come,  but  then,  happy  h  that 
fervant  whom  his  Lord,  'when  he  cometh,  jhall  jlud 
watching. 

I  (hall  take  the  liberty  to  clofe  this  preface  with 
an  extract  of  what  is  more  peculiarly  practical, 
and  therefore  more  immediately  fuiting  my  prefeat 
purpofe,  from  Mrs.  Barbauld's  poem  above  uicn- 
tioned, 

If  the  foft  hand  of  winning  pleafurc  leads 
By  living  waters,  and  through  flowery  mead?, 
When  all  is  fmiHng,  tranquil,  and  ferenc, 
And  vernal  beauty  paints  the  flatt'ring  fcene  ) 
Oh  teach  me  to  elude  each  latent  fnare, 
And  whiiper  to  my  Hiding  heart,  BEWARE  ? 
With  caution  let  me  hear  the  fyren's  voice, 
And,  doubtful,  with  a  trembling  heart  rejoice. 

If,  friendlefs,  in  a  vale  of  tears  I  firay, 
Where  briers  wound,  and  thorns  perplex  my  way, 
Still  let  my  ftcady  foul  thy  goodncfs  fee, 
And  with  firong  confidence  lay  hold  on  thee; 

L  With 


With  equal  joy  my  various  lot  receive, 
Refign'd  to  die,  or  refolute  to  live ; 
Prepar'd  to  kifs  the  fccptre,  or  the  rod, 
While  God  is  feeh  in  all,  and  all  in  God. 

With  thee  in  fliady  folitudes  I  walk, 
With  thee  in  bufy  crowded  cities  talk; 
In  every  creature  own  thy  forming  pow'r, 
In  each  event  thy  providence  adore. 
Thy  hopes  {hall  animate  my  drooping  foul, 
Thy  precepts  guide  me,  and  thy  fear  controul. 
Thus  fhall  I  reft,  unmov'd  by  all  alarms, 
{Secure  within  the  temple  of  thy  arms ; 
From  anxious  cares,  from  gloomy  terrors  free, 
And  feel  myfelf  omnipotent  in  thee. 

Then,  when  the  laft,  the  clofing  hour  draws  nigh, 
And  earth  recedes  before  my  fwimming  eye, 
Teach  me  to  quit  this  tranfitory  fcene 
With  decent  triumph  and  a  look  ferene  ; 
Teach  me  to  fix  my  ardent  hopes  on  high, 
And,  having  liv'd  to  thee,  in  thee  to  die. 
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ON    HABITUAL    DEVOTION 


PSALM  x.  4. 

THE  WICKED,  THROUGH  THE  PRIDE  OF  HIS 
COUNTENANCE,  WILL  NOT  SEEK  AFTEH. 
GOD.  GOD  IS  NOT  IN  ALL  HIS  THOUGHTS. 

GOD,  my  chriilian  brethren,  is  a  being  with 
whom  we  all  of  us  have  to  do,  and  the  relation  \ve 
ftancl  in  to  him  is  the  mod  important  of  all  our  re 
lations,  Our  connexions  with  other  beings,  and 
other  things,  are  flight,  and  tranfient,  in  compa- 
rifon  with  this.  God  is  our  maker,  our  conftant 
freferver  and  benefaftor,  our  moral  governor,  and 
our  final  judge.  He  is  prefent  with  us  wherever  we 
are;  the  fecrets  of  all  hearts  are  condantly  known  to 
him,  and  he  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity. 
Here,  then,  is  a  fituation  in  which  we  find  our- 
felves,  that  demands  our  clofeft  attention.  The 
confidcration  is,  in  the  highcft  degree,  interesting 
and  alarming :  knowing  how  abfolutely  dependent 
we  are  upon  God,  that  in  him  <we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being  ;  and  knowing  alfo,  that  by  vice  and 
folly  we  have  rendered  ourfelves  juftly  obnoxious  to 
his  difpleafure. 

L  2  Now, 
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Now,,  to  think,  and  to  aft,  in  a  manner  corrc- 
fponding  to  this  cur  necofTary  intercouiTe  with  God, 
certainly  requires  that  we  keep  up  an  habitual  re 
gard  to  it:  and  a  total,  or  very  great  degree  of  in 
attention  to  it,  mud  be  highly  criminal  and  dan 
gerous.  Accordingly,  we  find  in  the  fcriptures, 
that  it  is  characterise  of  a  good  man,  that  be  fets 
the  Lord  always  before  bim,  and  that  be  acknowledges 
God  in  all  bis  ways.  -  Whereas  it  is  fakl  of  the 
wicked,  in  my  text,  that  God  is  not  in  all  tbeir 
tbcugbts  ;  and  elfewhere,  that  tie  fear  of  God  is  not 
before  their  eyes  ;  that  t bey  put  tic  thoughts  of  God 
Jar  from  them,  and  will  not  the  knowledge  of  the 
Moft  High. 

This  circumftancc  fcems  to  furnifli  a  pretty  good 
ted  of  the  date  of  a  man's  mind  with  rcfpeft  to  vir 
tue  and  vice.  The  mod  abandoned  and  profligate 
of  mankind  are  thofe  who  live  without  God  in 
the  world,  entirely  thoughtlefs  of  his  being,  perfec 
tions,  and  providence  ;  having  their  hearts  wholly, 
engrofledjwith  this  world  and  the  things  of  it :  by 
which  means  thofe  paffions,  which  terminate  in  the 
enjoyment  of  them,  are  inflamed  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  no  other  principle  can  redrain  their  indul 
gence.  Thefe  perfons  may  be  called  practical  atbe- 
ijh]  and  the  temper  of  mind  they  have  acquired 
often  leads  them  to  deny  both  natural  and  revealed 
religion.  They  fecretly  wifli,  indeed  they  can 
not  but  wi(h,  there  may  be  no  truth  in  thofe,  prin 
ciples, 
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ciples,  the  apprehenfion  of  which  is  apt  to  give 
them  disturbance;  and  hence  they  give  little  atten 
tion  to  the  evidence  that  is  produced  for  them,  and 
magnify  all  the  objections  they  hear  made  to  them. 
And  it  is  well  known,  that,  in  a  mind  fo  ftrongly 
biafied,  the  moil  cogent  reafons  often  amount  to 
nothino-,  while  the  molt  trilling  cavils  pafs  for  de- 
monftration.  It  is  the  fame  with  refpect  to  any 
other  fpcculation,  when  the  mind  has  got  a  bias  in 
favour  of  any  particular  conclufion. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  truly  and  perfectly  good 
man  loves,  and  therefore  cheriflies,  the  thought  of 
God,  his  father  and  his  friend ;  till  every  produc 
tion  of  divine  power  and  (kill,  every  inftancc  of  di 
vine  bounty,  and  every  event  of  divine  providence, 
never  fails  to  fugged  to  his  mind  the  idea  of  the 
great  author  of  ail  things,  tbe  giver  of  every  good 
and  every  perfect  gift,  and  the  ibvereign  difpofer  of 
all  affairs  and  of  all  events.  Thus  he  lives,  as  it 
were,  conftantly  feeing  him,  who  is  invijible.  He 
fees  God  in  every  thing,  and  he  fees  every  thing 
ia  God.  He  dwells  In  love,  and  thereby  dwells  in 
God,  and  God  in  him.  And  fo  long  as  he  confiders 
himfelf  as  living  in  the  world  which  God  has 
made,  and  partaking  of  the  bounty  with  which  his 
providence  fupplies  him  ;  fo  long  as  he  is  intent 
upon  difcharging  his  duty,  in  the  (ituation  in 
which  he  believes  the  Divine  Being  has  placed 
him,  and  meets  with  no  greater  trials  and  difficul- 
L  3  ties 
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tics  than  he  is  perfuaded  his  God  and  father  has 
appointed  for  his  good,  it  is  ulmoft  hnpofiible 
that  the  thought  of  God  ihould  ever  be  long.abfcnt 
from  his  mind.  Every  thing  he  fees  or  feels  will 
make  it  recur  again  and  again  perpetually.  His 
whole  life  will  be,  as  it  were,  one  aft -of  devotion; 
and  this  ftate  of  mind,  being  highly  pleafurable, 
and  his  fatisfacYion  having  infinite  fources,  will  be 
daily  increafing,  fo  as  to  grow  more  equable,  and 
more  intenfe,  to  all  eternity  ;  when  it  will  be  joy  un* 
fpcalable,  and  full  of  glory. 

Thefe  are  the  two  extremes  of  the  fentiments 
and  condu&  of  men  with  refpecl  to  God,  and  all 
the  varieties  of  the  human  charafters  will  be  found 
fomewhere  between  them;  fo  that  we  may  be 
deemed  virtuous  or  vicious,  in  proportion  as  we  ap 
proach  to  the  one  or  the  other. 

The  more  imperfecl:  of  the  middle  clafles  of  man 
kind  will  have  their  minds  too  much  engrofled  by 
this  world  and  the  things  of  it,  fo  as  to  exclude,  in 
a  very  great  degree,  the  apprehenfion  of  God,  and 
of  their  relation  to  him.  Provided,  however,  that 
they  have  had  a  religious  education,  thefe  thoughts 
cannot  be  prevented  from  recurring  from  time  to 
time,  and  producing  ftronger  or  weaker  fefolutions 
of  repentance  and  amendment ;  but  not  having 
their  full  influence,  and  therefore  ferving  rather 
to  difquiet  the  mind  confcious  of  a  want  of  perfect 
integrity,  they  will  be  apt  to  be  overborne  by  the 
9  fuperior 
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fuperior  power  of  things  feen  and  temporal;  and 
the  minds  of  fuch  pcrfbns  being  in  this  fluctuating 
condition,  whatever  iuccefs  they  may  have  in  the 
world,  their  lives  will  contain  a  great  mixture  of 
anxiety  and  remorfe. 

But  thofe  whom  we  may  ftyle  the  more  perfect  of 
the  middle  clafles  of  men,  though,  like  the  former, 
their  minds  may  be  now  and  then  carried  away 
by  the  magic  influences  of  this  world ;  and  though 
they  may  give  too  far,  and  too  eagerly,  into  the 
purfuit  of  its  pleafures,  riches,  and  honours,  they 
will  never  wholly,  or  for  a  long  time,  lofe  fight  of 
God,  and  of  their  duty ;  and  pious  fentiments,  re 
curring  with  fuperior  force  at  intervals,  will  pro 
duce  a  kind  of  religious  fervour ,  which,  roufing  the 
mind  to  a  greater  exertion  of  its  powers,  will  pro 
duce  good  refolutions  with  confiderable  ftrength 
and  vigour,  and  thereby  break  their  growing  at 
tachment  to  the  world.  Thefe  fervour?,  however, 
will  of  courfe  remit,  gad  other  obje6ts  will  necef- 
farily  refume  fome  part,  at  leaft,  of  their  influence  : 
but  if  a  fenfe  of  God  and  of  religion  have  once  ta 
ken  firm  hold  of  the  mind,  in  the  early  part  of  life, 
there  will  be  reafon  to  hope  thai  an  exprefs  regard 
to  them  will  return  with  greater  force,  and  after 
fhorter  intervals,  perpetually.  By  thefe  means  fuch 
ftrength  will  be  given  to  the  principle  of  confcience, 
that  in  the  furthcft  excurfions  they  make  from  the 
itricl  path  of  religion,  even  while  they  maintain  no 

exprefs 
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txprefs  regard  to  God  in  their  actions,  the  bare  ap- 
prehenfioii  of  a  thing  being  right,  and  their  //«/v> 
will,  in  all  confiderable  inftances,  immediately  and 
mechanically  determine  their  minds;  fo  that  they 
will  never  deliberately  do  any  thing  which  they  are 
convinced  is  unlawful,  and  offend ve  to  God.  At 
moft,  if  ever  a  ftronger  temptation  than  ufual  ihould 
induce  them  to  tranfgrefs  their  known  duty,  in  any 
of  the  greater  inftances  of  it,  the  ftate  of  their 
minds  will  be  fuch,  as  that  thefe  tranfgrefiions  will 
be  followed  by  the  keenefl  compunction  and  contri 
tion,  which  will  make  them  lefs  liable  to  commit 
the  fame  offence  -a  fecond  time. 

Thus  we  fee  that  thofe  perfons,  in  whofe  minds 
there  is  this  prevailing  difpofition  to  virtue,  will 
be  improved"  both  by  the  uniform  practice  of  their 
duty,  which  neceflarily  ftrengthens  the  habit  of  it, 
and  even  by  occadonal  tranfgreflTions,  which  gives  a 
ftronger  ftimulus  to  the  power  of  conference.  But 
there  is  great  danger,  led  thefe  violations  of  known 
duty  be  either  fo  great  as  to  produce  deipair,  which 
naturally  hardens  the  mind,  or  fo  frequent  as  to 
beget  a  habit.  Both  thefe  weaken  the  power  of 
conference.  The  man  then  goes  backward  in  re 
ligion,  and  may  at  laft,  even  from  this  more  ad 
vanced  ftate  of  virtue,  be  brought  to  commit  all 
iniquity  with  grcedincfs.  Let  him,  then,  'who  think- 
cth  heftandcth  take  heed  left  he  fall\  and  let  all  of 
us,  confcions  of  the  frailty  of  our  natures,  be  in 
tent 
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fent  upon  working  out  our  fahatlon  with  fear  and 
trembling. 

An  habitual  regard  to  God  being  the  mo  ft  effec 
tual  moans  of  advancing  us  from  the  more  imper 
fect  to  the  more  perfect  Hate  I  have  been  defcribingy 
I  {hall  endeavour  to  recommend  this  leading  duty 
to  you,  by  a  fuller  and  more  diflinct  enumeration  of 
its  happy  effects  ',  and  I  fhall  then  fliow  what  I 
apprehend  to  be  the  molt  effectual  methods  of  pro 
moting  it,  and  of  removing  the  various  obflructions 
to  it. 

I.  An  habitual  regard  to  God  in  our  actions 
tends  greatly  to  keep  us  firm  in  oiir  adherence  to 
our  duty.  It  has  plcafed  divine  providence  to  place 
man  in  a  ftate  of  trial  and  probation.  This  world 
is  ftrictly  fueh.  We  are  furrounded  with  a  great 
variety  of  objects,  adapted  to  gratify  a  variety  of 
fenfes  with  which  we  are  furniflied.  The  plca- 
fures  they  give  us  are  all  innocent  in  moderation, 
and  they  engage  us  in  a  variety  of  agreeable  and 
proper  purfuits.  But  our  natures  are  fuch,  as  that 
the  frequent  indulgence  of  any  of  our  appetites 
tends  to  make  its  demands  inordinate,  and  to  beget 
an  habitual  propenfity  to  indulge  it;  and  this  prone- 
neis  to  the  exceffive  indulgence  of  any  of  our  paf- 
iions  enflaves.  our  minds,  and  is  highly  dangerous, 
and  criminal.  By  this  means  we  too  often  come 
to  forget  God  our  maker,  to  injure  our  fellow- 
creatures  of  mankind,  and  to  do  a  ftill  greater^  and 

move 
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more  irreparable  injury  to  ourfelves,  both  in  mine? 
and  body. 

It  has  pleafed  almighty  God,  therefore,  from 
the  concern  he  had  for  our  good,  to  forbid  thefe  im 
moderate  indulgences  of  the  love  of  pleasure,  riches, 
and  honour,  by  exprefs  taws,  guarded  with  the  moil 
awful  fanctions.  Now  \ve  are  certainly  lefs  liable 
to  forget  thefe  laws,  and  our  obligation  to  obferve 
them,  Vvhen  we  keep  up  an  habitual  regard  to  our 
great  lawgiver  and  judge  ;  when  we  confider  him  as 
always  prtjent  with  us ;  when  we  confider  that  his 
eyes  arc  in  every  place ',  beholding  loth  the  evil  and  the 
good  ;  that  he  fees  in  fecret,  and  will  one  day  reward 
openly.  In  this  manner  we  (hall  acquire  an  habitual 
reverence  for  God  and  his  laws,  which  will  end  in 
an  habitual  obedience  to  them,  even  without  any 
exprefs  regard  to  their  authority.  Thus  we  fhould 
certainly  be  lefs1  likely  to  neglect  the  requeft  of  a 
friend,  or  the  injunction  of  a  mailer,  if  we  could 
always  keep  in  mind  the  remembrance  of  our  friend, 
or  mafter;  and  a  conftant  attention  to  them  would 
certainly  give  us  a  habit  of  pleafing  them  in  all 
things. 

a.  An  habitual  regard  to  God  promotes  an  uni 
form  cheerfulnefs  of  mind ;  it  tends  to  diffipate 
anxiety,  or  melancholy,  and  may  even,  in  feme 
cafes,  prevent  madnefs.  Without  a  regard  to  God, 
as  the  maker  and  governor  of  all  things,  this 
world  affords  but  a  gloomy  and  uncomfortable  pro- 
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fpect.  Without  this,  we  fee  no  great  end  for  which 
we  have  to  live,  \ve  have  no  great  or  animating 
vbjett  to  purfue;  and  whatever  fchemes  we 'may  be 
carrying  on,  our  views  are  bounded  by  a  very  fliort 
and  narrow  ipace.  To  an  atheift,  therefore,  every 
thing  muft  appear  little,  dark,  and  confufed.  And 
let  it  he  confidered,  that,  in  proportion  as  we  forget 
God,  and  lofe  our  regard  to  him,  we  adopt  the 
fcntiments  and  views  of  atheifts,  and  (lint  our  eyes 
to  the  bright  and  glorious  profpects  which  religion 
exhibits  to  us. 

Religion,  my  brethren,  the  decline  of  a  God, 
of  a  providence,  and  of  a  future  ftate,  opens  an 
immenfe,  a  glorious,  and  moft  Utnf porting  profpe&; 
and  every  man,  who  u  humbly  confcious  that  he 
conforms  to  the  will  of  his  maker,  may  enjoy,  and 
rejoice  in,  this  profpe&.  Confidering  ourfelves  as 
the  fubjects  of  the  moral  government  of  God,  we 
fee  a  moil  important  fphere  of  action  in  which  we 
have  to  exert  ourfelves,  we  have  the  greateft  of  all 
objects  fet  before  us,  glory,  honour,  andimmortality; 
tin  inheritance  incorruptible,  undt-filed,  and  tbatfadeth 
not  away,  as  the  reward  of  our  faithful  perfiverance 
in  iv ell- doing;  and  we  have  a  boundlefs  exiftcncc, 
an  eternity,  in  which  to  purfue  and  enjoy  this  re 
ward. 

Thefe  great  views  and  objects,  the  contemplation 
of  which  muft  be  habitual  to  the  mind  which  keeps 
up  an  habitual  regard  to  God,  cannot  fail  to  di- 
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niinifn  the  luftre  of  the  things  of  time,  and  fen  ft, 
which  engage  .our  attention  here  below;  and  while 
they  Icllen  our  folrcitude  and  anxiety  about  thenu 
they  rauft  cure  that  fretfulnefs,  and  diflrcfs  of  mind, 
which  is  occafioned  by  the  difappointmcnts  we  meet 
with  in  them. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  this  habitual  regard  to  God, 

this  life  of  devotion,  which  I  would   recommend, 

niuft  tend  in  fome  meafure  to  prevent   that  moft 

deplorable  of  all  the  calamities  mankind  are  fubjecl: 

to,  I   mean  madnefs.     It  is  well   known,  that  the 

circumftance  which  generally  firft  occafions,  or  at 

lca.il  greatly   contributes    to,    this   difordcr,   is    too 

clofe  and  too  anxious  an  attention  to  fomeji*g]e 

thing   in  which   a  perfon    is  greatly  interefted ;   fo 

that,   for  a  long  time,   he  can  hardly  think  of  any 

thing  dfe,     and    particularly    is    often    prevented 

fyytnjleeping,  by  means  of  it.     Thus  we  frequently 

fee,   that  when  peribns  are  of  a  fanguine  temper  of 

mind,  a  fevere  difappointmcnt  of  any  kind  will  end 

in  madncfs.     Alfo  a  fudclen  tranfport  of  joy,  from 

unexpected  fuccefs,  will  fomctimes  have  the  fame 

c-f?'ivi.      i-at,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,   this 

violence  of  either  kind  could   hardly  take  place  in 

a  truly  devout  and   pious  mind,  in   the   mind  of  a 

man  who  confiders  all  the  events,  in  which  he  can 

be  concerned,  as  appointed  by  a  God  infinitely  wife 

and  good;  who,  he  is  perfuaded,  hath,  in  the  moft 

afflictive  prdvidehcesj  the  moft  gracious  intention 

to 
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to  him,  and  to  all  mankind;  and  who,t)y  the  mod 
profpcrous  events,  means  to  try  bis  virtue,  and  to 
pat  him  upon  the  moil  difficult  of  all  exercifes, 
that  of  behaving  properly  in  fuch  circumftances. 
To  a  mind  rightly  difpofed,  and  duly  feafoned  with 
a  ft- nfe  of  religion,  nothing  here  below  will  appear 
to  he  of  fufficient  moment  to  produce  thefe  dreadful 
eftects.  Wejlall  rejoice,  as.  though  we  rejoiced  nof  ; 
and  weep,  as  though  we  wept  not ;  knowing  that  the 
ft'fhwn  of  this  world  pajjcth  away. 

Deep  melancholy  is  often  occafioned,  in  perfons 
of  a  lower  tone  of  fpirits,  by  the  fame  kind  of  dif- 
appointments  which  produce  raging  mudnefs  in 
others.  It  is  the  effect  of  defpair,  and  could  never 
take  place,  but  when  a  perfon  apprehended  that 
that  which  we  may  call  his  all,  that  in  which  he  put 
his  chief  truft:  and  confidence,  had  failed  him,  and 
lie  had  no  other  refource  to  fly  to.  But  a  truly 
religious  man  can  never  dcfpair;  becaufe,  let  what 
will  befall  him  here  below,  he  knows  his  chief 
happiiicls  is  fafe,  being  lodged  where  neither  moth 
nor  rujl  can  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  cannot  break 
through  nnrjh'ul.  In  patience,  therefore,  he  will  be 
able  at  all  times  to  poffifs  his  own  foul,  exercifing  a 
iready  truft  and  confidence  in  God,  the'  rock  of  figes9 
the  fur?  rrjling-place  of  all  generations. 

Melancholy,  or  ciefpondence  in  a  lower  degree, 

what  we  commonly  call  lounicfs  of  fpirits,  generally 

ariies  from  a  want  of  fome  objecl:  of  purfuit  fuffi- 

cient  to  engage  the  attention,  and  roufe  a  man  to 
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the  proper  exertion  of  his  powers.  In  this  foliation, 
he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  think  of  himfelf  and 
his  own  feelings,  which  never  fails  to  involve  him 
in  endlefs  anxiety  and  diftrefs.  But  a  principle  of 
rclio  ion  will  ever  put  a  man  upon  a  variety  of  active 
and  vigorous  purfuits.  No  truly  pious  and  good 
man  can  be  an  idle  man.  He  will  fully  employ  all 
his  power  of  doing  good  ;  he  will  not  keep  his  talent 
Ind  in  a  napkin ;  and,  far  from  complaining  that 
time  hanajs  heavy  on  Ins  hands,  he  will  rather  com 
plain,  that  he  has  not  time  enough  for  the  execution 
of  half  his  benevolent  purpofes. 

3.  An  habitual  regard  to  God  fits  a  man  for  the 
bufmefs  of  this  life,  giving  a  peculiar  prefence  and 
intrepidity  of  mind  ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  the  belt 
fupport  in  difficult  cnterprifes  of  any  kind.  A  man 
who  keeps  up  an  habitual  regard  to  God,  who 
acknowledges  him  in  all  his  ways,  and  lives  a  life  of 
devotion  to  him,  has  a  kind  of  union  with  GoJj 
feeling  in  fome  meafure  the  fame  fentiments,  and 
having  the  fame  views.  Hence,  being,  in  the  lan 
guage  of  the  apoflle,  a  worker  together  with  God, 
•md  therefore  being  confident  that  God  is  with  him,  v 
and  for  him,  he  will  not  fear  what  man  can  do  unto 
him.  Moreover,  fearing  God,  and  having  confi 
dence  in  him,  he  is  a  ftranger  to  every  other  fear. 
Being  fatisfied  that  God  will  work  all  his  pleafure 
in  him,  by  him,  and  for  him,  he  is  free  from  alarm 
and  perturbation,  and  is  not  eafily  difconcerted, 
fo  as  to  lofe  the  pofleffion  of  his  own  mind.  And 
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having  this  prefence  of  mind,  being  confcious  of 
tin-  integrity  of  his  own  heart,  confiding  in  the 
favour  of  his  maker,  and  therefore  fenfible  that  there 
is  nothing  of  much  real  value  that  he  can  lofe,  he 
will  have  leifure  to  confider  every .fituation  in  which 
he  finds  himftlf,  and  be  able  to  act  \vith  calmnefs 
and  ])rudence,  as  circumftances  may  re.juire. 

Is  there,  then,  any  active  and  difficult  fervice 
to  which  we  are  fummoned  by  the  voice  of  our 
country,  of  mankind,  and  of  God,  thefearc  the  men, 
I  mean  men  of  religion  and  devotion,  in  whom  we 
can  moft  confide.  Other  men  may  be  roufed  by 
their  pafnons  to  any  pitch  of  patriotic  cnthu(kiu>. 
They  may  oppofo  the  iuikltous  irueiMpis  oi  corrupt 
minifters  or  tyrants  to  cnflave  their  country,  or  may 
bravely  face  a  foreign  enemy  in  the  field,  though  they 
rifle  their  fortunes,  and  their  lives  in  the  conteft. 
But  mere  worldly-minded  men,  (taking  their  all  in 
fuch  enterprises  as  thefe,  and  having  little  more  than 
a  fcnfe  of  honour  to  fupport  them,  may  in  fome  cri 
tical  moment  be  fenfible  of  the  value  of  what  they 
rifk,  and  on  that  principle  prove  cowards. 

Whereas  the  man  of  religion  feels  the  fame  i-n- 
dio-nation  againft  all  iniquitous  attempts  to  cnflave 
himfelf  and  his  country,  and  if  he  have  "the  fame 
native  ardour  of  mind,  he  will  be  roufed  to  act 
with  the  fame  vigour  againft  a  tyrant,  or  an  invader  ; 
but,  running  no  rifk  of  what  is  of  moft  confcquence 
to  him,  he  will  not  be  fo  liable  to  be  intimidated  : 
Ma  be 
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he  will  be  more  matter  of  himfelf.  have  greater  prc- 
knee  of  mind,  and  a&  with  greater  prudence  in 
time  cf  clanger,  Jf  he  die  in  the  glorious  ftrugglc, 
lie  dies,  not  with  the  gloomy  ferocity  of  the  mere 
man  of,  this  world,  hut  with  the  -triumph  of  a 
chhftian,  in  a  confcipufneYs  of  having  fmifhcd  his 
career  of  virtue  in  the  moll  glorious  manner  in 
which  he  could  poffibly  finifh  it,  in  the  fervicc  of 
liis  country,  and  of  mankind. 

Having  thus  cqnfidercd  the  important  cjjl-cls  of 
an  habitual  regard  to  God  in  all  our  wavs,  [  come 
to  treat  of  the  mofi  proper  and  dfcctuul  methods  of 
promoting  this  temper  of  mind. 

i.  If  you  be  really  defirous  to  cultivate  this  ha 
bitual  devotion,  endeavour,  in  the  firft  place,  to 
dived  your  minds  of  too  great  a  multiplicity  of  the 
cares  of  this  world.  The  man  who  lives  to  God, 
in  the  manner  in  which  I  have  been  endeavouring 
to  defcribe,  lives  to  him  principally,  and  loves  and 
confides  in  him  above  all.  To  be  folicitous  about 
this  world,  therefore,  as  if  our  chief  happincfs  con- 
fifted  in  it,  muft  be  incompatible  with  this  devo 
tion.  He  cannot  j\ri'c  God  and  'Mammw.  If  we 
be  clriflumsy  we  iliould  confidcr  that  the  great 
and  profefled  object  of  our  religion  i^  the  revela 
tion  of  a  future  life,  of  unfpeakably  more  import 
ance  to  us  than  this  tranfitory  world,  and  the  pe- 
rifliable  things  of  it.  As  chrifiians,  we  mould 
conlider  ourlelves  as  citizens  of  heaven,  and  only 
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grangers  av,d  pilgrims  bera  beloiu .  We  muft  there 
fore  fee,  that,  as  chriftians,  there  is  certainly  re 
quired  of  us  a  confiderable  degree  of  indifference 
about  this  world,  which  was  only  intended  to  ferve 
us  as  a  pa  (rage  to  a  better. 

The  Divine  Being  himfelf  has  made  wife  provi- 
fion  for  leffening  the  cares  of  this  world,  by  the 
appointment  of  one  day  in  feven,  for  the  purpofe  of 
reft  and  avocation  from  labour.  Let  us  then,  at 
leaft,  take  the  advantage  which  this  day  gives  us, 
of  calling  off'  our  eyes  from  beholding  vanity ,  and 'of 
quickening  ourj'elvis  In  tie  ways  of  God. 

This  advice  I  would  particularly  recommend  to 
thofc  pcrfons  who  arc  engaged  in  arts.,  manufatlures 
and  commerce.  For,  highly  beneficial  as  thefe 
things  are  in  a  political  view,  and  fubfervient  to 
the  elegant  enjoyment  of  life,  they  feern  not  to  be 
Co  favourable  to  religion  and  devotion,  as  the  bufi- 
ncfs  of  agriculture  m}  and  for  this  reafon,  therefore, 
probably,  among  others,  the  Divine  Being  forbad 
commerce  to  the  people  of  the  Jews,  and  gave  them 
fnch  laws  as  are  chiefly  adapted  to  a  life  of  huf  / 
bandry.  The  hufbandman  is  in  a  fituation  particularly 
favourable  to  the  contemplation  of  the  works  of 
God,  and  to  a  fcnfe  of  his  dependence  upon  him. 
The  rain  from  heaven,  and  various  circumftanccs 
relating  to  the  weather,  &c.  on  which  the  good- 
nefs  of  his  crops  depends,  he  receives  as  from  the- 
hand  of  God,  and  is  hardly  fenfible  of  any  fecon-- 
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dary,  or  more  immediate  caufc.  It'  he  undcrftand 
any  thing  of  the  principles  of  vegetation,  and  can 
account  for  a  few  obvious  appearances  upon  what 
we  call  the  laws  of  nature-,  thefe  laws  he  knows  to 
be  the  cxprefs  appointment  of  God,  and  he  cannot 
help  perceiving  the  wifdoni  and  goodncfs  of  God  in 
the  appointment  *'  fo  that  the  objects  about  which 
he  is  daily  converfant  are,  in  their  nature,,  a  kflbn 
of  gratitude  and  praife. 

Befides,  the  employment  of  the  hufbandman 
being,  chiefly,  to  Iringfopd  out  of  the  earth,  his  at 
tention  is  more  confined  to  the  real  wants,,  or  at 
moil  the  principal  conveniences,  of  life  ;  and  his 
mind  is  not,  like  that  of  the  curious  art  ill  and  ma- 
rrufacl.urer,  fo  liable  to  be  fafcinated  by  a  tnfte  for 
fuperfluities,  and  the  fictitious  wants  of  men. 

Nor,  laftly,  does  the  bufinefs  of  hufbandry  fo- 
Avholly  engrofs  a  man's  thoughts  and  attention, 
while  he  is  employed  about  it,  as  many  of  the  arts- 
arid  manufactures,  and  as  commerce  neceflarily 
does.  And  it  ihould  be  a  general  rule  with  us,  that 
the  more  attention  of 'mind  our  employment  in  life 
requires,  the  more  careful  mould  we  be  to  draw  our 
thoughts  from  it,  on  the  day  af  reft,  and  at  other 
intervals  of  time  fet  apart  for  devotional  purpofcs. 
Otherwifc,  a  worldly-minded  temper,  not  being 
checked  OK  controuled  by  any  thing  of  a  contrary 
tendency,  will  neceflarily  get  poifeffion  of  out 
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2.  This  brings  me  to  the  fecond  advice,  which 
is,  by  no  means  to  omit  dated  times  of  worfhip- 
ping  God  by  prayer,,  public  and  private.  Every 
[xiflion  and  affection  in  our  frame  is  ftrengthened  by 
the  proper  and  natural  expreffion  of  it.  Thus  fre 
quent  intcrcourfe  and  conversation  with  thofe  we 
love  promotes  friendlhip ;  and  fo  alfo  the  inter- 
conrfe  we  keep  up  with  God  by  prayer,  in  which 
we  exprefs  our  reverence  and  love  of  him,  and  our 
confidence  in  him,  promotes  a  fpirit  of  devotion,, 
and  makes  it  eafier  for  the  ideas  of  the  Divine  Be 
ing  and  his  providence  to  occur  to  the  mind  on 
other  occafions,  when  we  are  not  formally  praying 
to  him.  Leficlcs,  if  perfons  wfiofe  thoughts  are 
much  employed  in  the  bufmefs  of  this  life  had  no 
time  fet  apart  for  the  cxercifes  of  devotion,  they 
would  be  in  danger  of  neglecting  it  entirely*  at 
lead,  to  a  degree  that  would  be  attended  with  a 
great  diminution  of  their  virtue  and  happinefs. 

But,  in  order  that  the  exercifes  of  devotion  may 
be  the  moft  efficacious  to  promote  the  true  fpirit 
and  general  habit  of  it,  it  is  advifeable  that  prayers 
properly  fo  called,  that  is,  dire6l  addrcfles  to  the 
Divine  Being,  be  ihort.  The  ftiong  feeling  of  re 
verence,  love,  and  confidence,  which  ought  to 
animate  our  devotions,  cannot  be  kept  up  in  fuch 
minds  as  ours  through  a  prayer  of  confiderable 
length ;  and  a  tedious  languor  in  prayer  is  of  great 
diflervice  to  the  life  of  religion,  as  it  accuftoms 
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the  mind  to  think  of  God  with  indifference ; 
.  whereas,  it  is  of  the  utmolt  confer:  I'.-wc-.  that  the 
Divine  Being  always  appear  to  us  an  object  of  the 
greateft  importance,  and  engage  the  whole  atten 
tion  of  our  fouls.  Except,  therefore,  in  public, 
where  prayers  of  a  greater  length  are,  in  a  man 
ner,  neceffury,  and  where  the  prefcnce  ami  con 
currence  of  our  fcllow-worlhippers  affift  to  keep  upr 
the  fervour  of  cur  common  devotion,  it  feems  more 
adviicable,  that  devotional  exercifes  have  intervals 
of  meditation,  calculated  to  imprefs  our  mind» 
more  deeply  with  the  fcnlimcnts  we  cxprefs;  and 
tlvit  they  be  ufed  without,  any  (tricl  regard  to  particu 
lar  times,  places^  or  polture  of  body. 

This  method  of  conducting  devotional  exercifes, 
which  makes  them  con(i(l  chiefly  of  meditation  upon 
God.  and  his  providence,  has  in  many  cafes  feveral 
advantages  over  a  direct  acldrtfs  to  God,  which 
ihoulJ  peculiarly  recommend  it  to  thofe  who  are  de- 
firous  to  cultivate  the  genuine  fpirit  of  devotion. 
Among  other  advantages,  and  that  not  the  leaft,  in 
meditation  the.  mind  is  not  fo  apt  to  acquiefce  in 
the  mere  work  done  (what  the  fchoolmea  call  the 
vpus  opera  turn}  as  it  is  in  formal  prayer,  cfpectally 
when  it  is  made  of  confidcrable  length.  So  prone, 
alas]  is  the  mind  of  man  to  fuperflition,  that  hardly 
any  thing  can>  be  prcfcribed  to  us  as  a  means  of 
virtue,  but  we  immediately  acquiefce  in  it  as  an. 
tnd ;  and  not  only  fo,  but  the  confequence  of  a 
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punctilious  obfcrvance  of  prayer,  and  other  means 
of  religion,  is  too  often  nuule  the  foundation  of  a 
fpiritual  pride,  and  felr-fufficfeixcv,  which  is  of  a 
moft  alarming  nature;  being  directly  oppofite  to 
'that  deep  humility  and  felf-aba/ement,  which  is 
ever  the  predominant  difpofition  of  a  mind  truly 
devout.  The  fentimcnt  correfpondiug  to  the  lan 
guage  Stand  by  tbyjelf)  I  am  bolter  then  thou,  is  not, 
I  am  afraid,  peculiar  to  the  pharifuie:J  Jew,  or  the 
romifli  devotee.  It  infects  many  proteftant  reli- 
gionifts,  being  generated  by  flmilar  caufes.  Rather 
than  be  liable  to  this,  it  is  certainly  better,  far  bet 
ter,  even  to  be  lefs  regular  in  our  exercifes  of  devo 
tion.  God  reflfteth  the  proud,  but  givcth  grace  to  the 
bumble.  Every  one  that -is  proud  in  heart  is  an  abo~ 
ruination  to  the  Lord. 

3.  In  the  coulfe  of  your  ufual  employment  omit 
no  proper  opportunity  of  turning  your  thoughts 
towards  God.  Habitually  regard  him  as  the  ulti 
mate  cdufe  and  proper  author  of  every  thing  you  fee, 
and  the  drfpofer  of  all  events  that  refpecl  yourielves 
or  others.  This  will  not  fail  to  make  the  idea  of 
God  occur  familiarly  to  your  mind,  and  influence 
your  whole  conduct. 

It  is  lo  be  regretted,  that  the  taftc  and  cuftom  of 
this  country  is  fuch,  that  a  pcrfon  of  a  devotional 
turn  of  mind  cannot  indulge  hir.,fe!f  in  the  natural 
cxprcfiion  of  it,  even  upon  the  rn.oil  proper  and  juft 
occafions,  without  cxpofmg  himfdf  to  the  particu 
lar 
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Jar  notice,  if  not  the  ridicule,  of  the  generality  of 
thofe  who  may  be  prefent;  whereas,  could  we  de 
cently  and  fcHOudy  exprcfs  our  gratitude  to  God 
upon  every  agreeable  occurrence,  and  our  refigna- 
liun  and  fubmiffion  to  his  will  upon  every  .calami 
tous  event  of  life,  it  would  tend  greatly  to  nrengthen 
the  habit  of  acknowledging  God  'in  all  our  wars,  and 
promote  the  fpirit  of  devotion. 

In  no  other  country,  I  believe,  whatever,  neither 
among  the  roman  catholics,  nor  mahometans,  have 
people,  even  the  nioft  fafhionable  and  polite, 
any  idea  of  being  afliamed  of  their  religion.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  rather  oftentatious  of  it,  and 
therefore  they  fccm  to  have  more  than  they  aie 
really  pqfleficd  of:  and  this  is  the  cafe  with  Come, 
both  of  the  eftablifhed  church,  and_  among  the  dif* 
fcnters  in  England.  But,  unfortunately,  this  out 
ward  fhow  of  religion  was  carried  to  fuch  a  length, 
about  a  century  ago,  in  this  country,  and  was  fomc- 
times  made  to  fubferve  fuch  infamous  •  purpofes, 
that,  I  believe,  the  greater  part  of  the  mod  fincerely 
pious  and  humble  chriflians  -now  make  a  point 
of  expofmg  to  the  world  as  little  of  the  religion 
they  have  as  poflible;  fo  that  they  are  really  pof- 
feilld  of  much  more  than  they  fecm  to  have.  This 
I  trii.'i  i?  the  cafe  with  great  nnmbcrs,  who  are  little 
fujpc<9ted  .-•{'  l;-Jno;  particularly  religious,  becaufo 
they  are  feklofn  or  never  heard  to  talk  about  it. 
.And,  upon  the  whole,  while  things  are  fo  unfor 

tunately 
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tunately  circumftanced,  I  think  this  extreme  pre 
ferable  to  the  other  ;  as/ of  all  things,  the  reproach 
of  hypocrify  ought  to  be  avoided  with  the  utmoft 
care. 

4.  In  a  more  efpccial  manner,  never  fail  to  have 
recourfe  to  God  upon  every  occaiion  of  ftrong 
emotion  of  mind,  whether  it  be  of  a  pleafurable, 
or  of  a  painful  nature.  When. your  mind  is  labour 
ing  under  diftrefling  doubts,*  and  great  anxiety,  or 
when  you  are  any  way  embarrafled  in  the  conductor 
your  affairs,  fly  to  God,  a?  your  friend  and  father,, 
your  counfellor  and  your  guide.  In  a  fincere  and 
earneft  endeavour  to  difcharge  your  duty,  and  to 
act  the  upright  and  honourable  part,  commit  your 
way  unto  him,  repofe  yourfelves  upon  his  providence, 
confiding  in  his  care  to  over-rule  every  thing  for  the 
bed,  and  you  will  find  a  great,  and  almoit  inftan- 
taneous  relief.  Your  perturbation  of  mind  will  fub- 
iide,  as  by  a  charm,  and  the  florin  will  become  a 
fettled  calm.  Tumultuous  and  exceffive  joy  will 
alfo  be  moderated  by  this  means ;  and  thus  all  your 
emotions  will  be  rendered  more  equable,  more  plea 
furable,  and  more  lading.  Ana  this  is  produced 
not  by  any  fupcrnatural  agency  of  God  on  the 
mind,  but  is  the  natural  effect  of  placing  entire 
confidence  in  a  being  of  perfect  wildom  and  good- 
nefs. 

But  the  capital  advantage  you  will  derive  from 
this  practice  will  be,  that  the  idea  of  God  being, 

by 
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by  this  means,  a'Toc'iatcd  \vilh  nil  the  (Irongeft 
emotions  df  your  mind,  your  \\hole  ftork  of  devo 
tional  fenthncnts  and  feelings  will  he  increafrd. 
All  thofe  ftrong  emotions,  now  feparately  indifHn- 
guifhable,  will  eoalcfce  with  the  idea  of  God,  'and 
imke  part  of  the  complex  train  of  images  fucfodled 
by  the  term,  fo  that  yon  will  afterwards  think  of 
God  oftener,  and  with  more  fervour  than  before; 
and  the  thought  of  him  will  have  greater  influence 
with  you  than  ever. 

5.  In  order  to  cultivate  the  fpirit  of  habitual  de 
votion,  labour  to  free  your  minds  from  all  confci- 
oufnefs  of  guilt,  and  felf-reproach,  by  means  of 
a  condant  attention  to  the  upright  and  ftcady  dif- 
chargc  of  the  whole  of  your  duty.  In  coniequence 
of  neglecting  our  duty,  we  become  backward,  as 
we  may  fay,  to  make  our  appearance  before  God. 
We  cannot  look  up  to  him  with  full  confidence  of 
his  favour  and  blefling  ;  and  are,  therefore,  too  apt 
to  omit  devotion  entirely.  Betides,  we  always  fed 
an  averfion  to  the  exercife  tffeff-dbafentght  and  con- 
tritlon,  which  are  all  the  fentimeiits  that  we  can  will) 
propriety  indulge  in  thofc  eircumftances ;  efpecially 
as  we  have  a  fe'iret  fufpioion,  that  \\  e  mall,  for  fome 
time  at  leaft,  go  on  to  live  as  we  have  done ;  fo  that 
rather  than  confefs  our  fins,  and  continue  to  live  in 
them,  we  choofe  not  to  make  confeflion  at  all. 

But  this,  my  brethren,  is  egregious  trifling,  and 
highly  dangerous.  Thus,  at  bell,  all  improvement 

is 
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is  at  a  (land  with  us,  if  \vc  be  not  going  fatally 
backwards  in  our  moral  ftatc.  If  this  be  our  cha 
racter  (as  I  Relieve  it  is,  more  or  lefs,  that  of  a 
ifery  great  number  even  of  thofe  I  have  called  the 
better  fort  of  the  middle  claries  of  men),  let  us 
in  time,  and  in  good  earned,  caft  off  all  our  fins, 
negligences,  and  follies,  by  true  repentance.  Let 
us  draw  near,  and  acquaint  ourf elves  with  God,  that 
we  may  be  at  peace.  You  can  have  no  true  peace, 
aflurance,  01  fatisfa&ion  of  mind  in  this  life  with 
out  it  5  for,  if  yon  be  of  the  clafs  I  am  now  refer 
ring  to,  it  is  too  late  for  you  to  have  a  perfect  en 
joyment,  of*  a  life  of  fin  and  diffipation.  And 
between  that  kind  of  peace,  or  rather^w/jor,  which 
thofe  who  arc  abandoned  to  wickednefs,  thofe  who 
are  wholly  addicted  to  this  world  and  make  it  their 
fole  end,  or  thofe  who  are  grofsly  ignorant  of  reli 
gion,  enjoy,  and  that  inward  peace  and  fatlsfa&kri 
which  accompanies  the  faithful  and  earner!:  difcharge 
of  every  known  duty,  there  is  no  fufficient  medium. 
You  may  go  about  feeking  reft  in  this  wide  fpace, 
while  your  hearts  are  divided  between  God  and  the. 
world,  but  you  will  find  none;  whereas  l\\z  fruit 
of  right  eoufnefs,  of  a  fincereaind  impartial,  though 
imperfect  obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  is  peace  and 
affurancejvr  t'vvr. 

Sixthly,    and  laftly.       To   facilitate   the   exercifc 

of  devotion,    cultivate  in  your  minds  juft  ideas  of 

Cod;  with  whom  you  have  to  do  upon  thofe  occa- 

N  flons, 
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•fions,  and  dived  your  minds,  as  far  as  poflible,  of 
all  fuperititious  and  cli (honourable  notions  of  him. 
•Confider  him  as  the  goad  father  of  the  prodigal  fon, 
in  that  excellent  parable  of  our  Saviour.  Let  it 
link  deep  into  your  minds,  as  one  of  the  mod  import 
ant  of  all  principles,  that  the  God  with  whom  we 

_  have  to  do  is  eflentially,  of  himfelf,  and  without 
regard  to  any  foreign  confidcration  whatever,  abun 
dant  In  mercy )  not  milling  that  any  Jlould  peri/Jj,  but 
that  be  bad  rather  tbat  all  Jlould  come  to  repentance-: 
and  then,  notwithstanding  you  confider  yourfclvcs 
as  frail,  imperfect,  and  finful  creatures  ;  and  though 
von  cannot  help  accuiing  yburfelves  of  much  negli 
gence,  follv,  and  vice ;  you  may  ftill  approach  him 
\vith  perfect  confidence  in  his  readinefs  to  receive, 
love,  and  cherifli  you,  upon  your  fmcere  return  to 
him* 

In  this  light  our  Lord  Jefus  (Thrift  always  rcprc- 
f en  ted  bis  father  and  our  father,  bis  "God  and  our 
Cod.  This  is  the  molt  folid  ground  of  confolation 
to  minds  burdened  with  a  fenfe  of  guilt;  and,  what 
is  of  great  advantage,  it  is  the  moft  natural,,  the 
moft  eafy  and  intelligible  of  all  others.  If  once 
you  quit  this  firm  hold,  you  involve  yoi-rfelvcs  in 
a  fyftcm,  and  a  labyrinth,  in  which  you  cither  nb- 
iblutely  find  no  reit,  and  wander  in  uncertainty 
-and  horror;  or,  if  you  do  attain  to  any  thing 

vof  affurauvjc,   it  is  of  fuch  a  kind,   and  in  fuch  a 

manner,   as  can  hardly  fail   to  feed  \h&i  Jpiriiuul 

,'  t  •  -     pride 
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pride  which  will  lead  you  to  defpife  others;  nay, 
unlefs  counteracted  hy  other  caufes,  too  often  ends- 
in  a  fpirit  of  ccnforioufnefs,  hatred,  and  perfecu- 
tion. 

Religious  melancholy,  the  moft  deplorable  of 
all  the  cafes  of  melancholy,,  will  never  be  effe&u- 
ally  relieved  by  any  conficleration  but  that  of  the 
mercy  ami  clemency  of  the  Divine'  Being.  This 
unhappy  ft  ate  of  mind  arifes  from  fuperftition.  It 
conlifts  in  an  exceffive  and  unreafonable  fear  of 
God,,  and  is  peculiarly  incident  to  perfons  of  the 
greateft  tendernefs  of  conference.  And  if  we  con- 
iitier  noihmg  but  the  holinefs  of  the  divine  nature, 
and  our  pronenefs  to  vice  and  folly,  there  will  be 
no  end  of  this  diftrefiiug  fcrupulofity  in  the  heft- 
Jifpofed  minds.  But,  in  our  iituation,  we  muft 
leani  to  acquiefcc  in  the  fenfe  of  our  manifold  im- 
perfe£ti0nSj  and  the  unavoidable  confcquences  of 
them ;  and  to  take  refuge  in  the  goodnefs  and  com- 
paffion  of  God,  who  conjidcrs  our  frame,  and  re 
members  tbat  iv  e  are  but  dujl.  This  is  the  part  of 
humility. 

So  long  as  we  are  feeking  to  juftify  ourfclvcs  in 
the  fight  of  God  (unlefs  our  minds  be  abfolutely 
blinded)  we  fhall  not  fail  to  condemn  ourfelvcs; 
for  there  is  n-jt  a  man  upon  earthy  not  even  the  mo/1 
juft  and  righteous  man,  who  doe tb  good  and  jinneth 
•not.  Yea,  in  many  things  iue  offend  all :  fo  that,  if 
we  JliQiild  fay  we  have  no  Jin,  wejbould  deceive  our- 
N  z  f elves 9 
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f elves,  ami  tic  !n>'b  -vrjulJ'w,t  tc  In  us :  but  it  iVi 
never- fai ling  ;  f  conflation,  that,  if  we  con 

cur  fins,  God  isfui!kju!  amljujl  hfirgiv*  us  our 
Jifis,  and  to  cleaiife  us  from  nil  unrtghlt'oufnefs. 

Moreover,  let  it  be  conMclcred,  by  perfons  la 
bouring  under  this  deplorable  calamity,  that  'this 
fear  of  difpleafing  God,  and  anxiety  about  our  fu 
ture  ftate,  is  one  of  the  beft  evidences  we  can  have 
that  our  hearts  arc,  upon  the  whole,  right  towards 
God]  that  we  are  feeking  fir  ft,  and  before  all  things 
elfe,  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  rigbteoufnefs,  and 
that  we  are  not  fo  much  concerned  about  the  Ircad 
that  perifljes,  as  about  tbat  which  endures  to  everlajl- 
ing  life.  Our  Saviour  faid,  Bleffed  are  they  tbat 
mourn,  for  they  Jball  be  comforted-,  bleffed  are  they 
tbat  hunger  and  tbirft  after  r}ghteoufnefs,for  they 
Jball  be  filed;  fo  that  this  excefs  of  religious  fear, 
producing  defpondence  and  melancholy,  is  a  ftatc 
of  greater  fafety,  though  it  be  lefs  plcafing,  than 
that  of  religious  joy. 

This  fear  of  God,  when  it  has  once  exceeded 
its  due  bounds,  and  degenerated  into  fuperftition, 
and  when  it  is  not  cured  by  a  confidence  in  the 
divine  mercy  and  clemency,  by»  that  love  which 
ccjleth  wt(  fear,  is  of  a  molt  alarming  nature.,  and 
has  often  been  productive  of  the  molt  fatal  effects. 
What  is  it  that  fupcrftitious  mortals  have  fcruplcd 
cither  to  do,  or  fufter,  in  order  to  recommend 
themfelves  to  God  ?  Voluntary  pain-,  and  penalties, 

of 
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of  the  moil  frightful  kinds,  have  not  been  fpared 
for  this  purpofe  5  and  men  like  ourfelves,  yea,  the 
excellent  of  tire  earth,  men  of  whom  the  world  iv as 
not  wortfy,  have  heen  perfecuted,  and  manacrcd, 
under  the  idea  of  doing  Godfervlce. 

Tfhall,  nlfo,  here  giv-e  an  admonition  concerning 
another  inconvenience  which  we  arc  apt  to  be  be 
trayed  into,  by  imperfect  and  unworthy  conceptions 
of  God.  It  is  that  kind  of  entlmfiafm  which 
arifes  from  an  excefs  of  religious  joy,  as  the  fupcr- 
itition  I  have  juft  described  arifes  from  an  excefs  of 
religious  fear.  It  is  well  known,  that,  in  the  be 
ginning  of  a  religious  life,  perfons  of  a  warm  tem 
per  of  mind  are  apt  to  be  carried  away  with  ex 
treme  fervour.  They  are  fwclled  with  a  tumultu 
ous  and  rapturous  joy,  attended  with  great  zeal  in, 
the  difchargc  of  their  duty.  But  all  this  Is  of  fhort 
continuance,  and  generally  c-nds  in  a  moft  unac 
countable  languor,  and  even  a  total  indifference 
about  religion,  which  aftonilhcs  them,  and  which 
thev  are  apt  to  confider  as  the  confluence  of  the 
p  re  fence  of  God  deferring  "them;  that  pee  ullar  pre- 
fence  which  they  fuppofed-  to  be-  the  caufe  of  the 
preceding  fervour.  Alfo,  in  this  deadnefs  to  de 
votional  fervour,  and  indifference  about  religion, 
they  are  apt  to  imagine  their  former  experience 
to  have  been  an  illunon.  All  religion,  in  that  ftate 
of  their  minds,  appears  like  a  dream ;  and  they 
afterwards  often  fancy .  thcmlelvea  to  have  been 
N  3.  tempted 
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tempted  by  the  devil,  to  difbclieve  and  renounce  it 
all,  natural  and  revealed. 

But  the  peculiar  warmth  of*  thofe  emotions  is 
owing  to  the  novelty  of  them,  together  with  a  kind 
of  familiarity  in  our  conceptions  of  God,  which 
leads  to  fiich-  a  paflionate  joy  as  we  naturally  in 
dulge  with  refpe6t  to  beings  like  ourfelves..  But  mor.c 
awful,  and,  on  account  of  the  preceding  exceffivc 
familiarity,  too  awful  ideas  of  God  will  follow  and 
check  that  fond  tranfport.  The  emotion  itfclf, 
having  been  above  the  ufual  tenor  of  the  fenfa- 
lions,  will  of  courfe  fubiide;  and  the  idea  of  God, 
bring  as  yet  finglc,  as  we  may  {ay,  and  not  afib- 
ciated  with  a  iuflicient  variety  of  other  objects, 
cannot  long  be  retained  in  the  mind,  any  more 
than  any  other  fingle  idea  unconnected  with  others. 
Confequcntly,  other  objects,  and  trains  of  thought, 
which  we  have  b^cn  before  accuftomed  to,  will 
force  themfelves  upon  the  mind ;  and  thefe,  not 
having  had  any  previous  connexions  with  the  ideas 
of  God  and  religion,  will  exclude  them,  fo  that 
the  former  religious  Hate  of  mind  will  as  abfoJutely 
difiippear  for  a  time,  as  if  it  had  never  exiftt-d. 

All  this,  however,  is  perfectly  natural,  and  will 
give  no  alarm  to  thofe  who  have  a  fufficient  know 
ledge  of  human  nature.  In  this  cafe,  a  perfon 
who  would  favour  his  progrcfs  in  religion  mould 
calmly  acquiefee  in  the  imperfection  of  his  devo 
tion.  He  fhould  give  himfelf,  ia  (he  intervals  of 
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it,  to  the  ftcady  profecution  of  his  lawful  bufinefs, 
confidering  that  as  his  proper  duty,  zsferving  man- 
kind  and  fcrving  God,  and  therefore  by  no  means 
foreign  to  religion;  depending  upon  it,  that,  if  he 
only  be  careful  to  keep  Ins  confcience  'void  of  offence, 
his  devotional  feelings  will  return  in  due  time.  Let 
him  then  endeavour  to  purify  and  exalt  his  concep 
tions  of  God  as  much  as  poflible;  for  this  will  tend 
both  to  give  him  humiliating  views  of  himfelf,  and  to 
make  his  pious  emotions  more  compofed,  and  more 
permanent.  And,  by  degrees,  by  frequently  en 
deavouring  to  raife  his  views  above  the  world,  while 
he  is  employed  in  it,  religion  will  come  to  be  no 
longer  the  bufinefs  of  an  hour,  or  of  a  limited  time, 
with  him,  but  he  will  walk  with  God  all  the  day 
long,  and  proceed  in  the  path  of  his  duty  with  a 
calm  and  equal,  a  fteady  and  a  pcrfevcring  progrefs. 

I  (hall  conclude  this  difcourfe  with  obferving, 
that,  if  a  perfon  fhould  never  experience  any  thing 
of  this  fervour  of  devotion,  which  I  have  been  en 
deavouring  to  defcribe  and  explain,  I  mould  by  no 
means -pronounce  him  the  lefs  (life  on  that  account. 
This  fervour  of  devotion  is  in  a  manner  incompa 
tible  with  the  conftitution  of  fome  perfons'  minds  ; 
and  an  uniform  care  to  glorify  God  in  all  our  actions, 
and  to  prcferve  a  conscience  void  of  offence  towards 
God  and  towards  all  men,  without  any  thing  of  that 
warmth  of  zeal  and  devotion,  which  often  delights, 
but  alfo  often  mifleads  others;  this,  I  fay,  will  cer 
tainly 
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tainly  be  fufficient,  according  to  the  gracious  con- 
ftitution  of  the  gofpel,  to  entitle  a  perfon  to  that 
glorious  recompenfe  of  reward,  to  that  eternal  life, 
which  awaits  all  thofe  who,  hy  nothing  but  patient 
continuance  in  well-doing,  Jeek  for  glory ,  bo?iour,  and 
immortality.  Our  Saviour  himfelf  has  aflurcd  us, 
that  if  a  man  do  the  will  of  God  (he  makes  no  other 
condition,  he  defcri'bes  no  particular  feeling]  he 
ihall  be  to  him  as  a  brother,  afijler,  or  a  mother. 

We  well  know,  my  chriftian  brethren,  what  it 
is  that  the  Lord  our  God  requires  of  us,  in  order  to 
live  and  to  die  in  his  favour,  namely,  to  do  jujlicey 
to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  our  God.  To 
this  plain  path  of  duty,  then,  let  us  adhere,  with 
out  being  anxious  about  any  thing  further.  Whe 
ther  we  have  thofe  fervours  of  devotion,  which  fome 
feel,  and  are  apt  to  be  proud  of.  or  not,  we  (hall  ex 
perience  that  great  peace  of  mind,  which  all  thofe 
ba*ue  who  keep  God's  law  ;  and  having  lived  the  life 
•of  the  righteous,  our  latter  end  will  aljo  be  like  bis; 
<the  foundation  of  our  joy  being  the  tsflijnony  of  our 
-co  ?if deuces,  that  in  jiwplicity  and  godly  fine  erity  we 
have  had  our  converfation  in  the  world. 

It  is  true,  we  arc  iu'.perfeft,  fmful  creatures  : 
but,  notwith (landing  this,  we  have  all  pcilible  en 
couragement  given  us  to  trull  in  the  abundant 
mercy  of  our  gracious  God  and  father,  in  that 
mercy  which  is  eflential  to  his  nature,  as  a  Being 
who  is  infinitely  good,  and  who  is  kve  *//?•//';  and 

which, 
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whidhy  if  we  could  entertain  the  Icafl  doubt  con 
cerning  it,  he  fully  declared  to  all  the  world,  by 
Mofes  and  the  prophets,  by  Jefua  Chrift  and  his 
apo  tiles  ;  whom  he  fcnt  into  the  world  to  preach  the 
grateful  doctrine  of  repentance  and  rem([]iw  of  jins, 
thereby  to  redeem  (i.  e.  to  deliver)  us  from  all  iniquity  9 
and  to  reconcile  us  to  GaJ.  Animated,  therefore^  by 
the  glorious  promifes  of  the  goipcl,  let  us,  my  chrif- 
tian  brethren,  be  Jledfajl^  immvut-ablc)  afavnj-s 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  knowing  that  our 
labour  Jlall  not  finally  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 


SER. 
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FOR  NONE  OF  US  LIVETH  TO  HIMSELF,  AND 
NO  MAN  DIETH  TO  HIMSELF. 

IT  is  the  excellence  of  our  rational  nature  that 
by  it  we  are  capable  of  iiviiig  to  forae  known  end, 
and  of  governing  our  lives  and  conduct  by  fome 
rule ;  whereas  brute  creatures  neceflarily  live  and  act 
at  random,  juft  as  the  prefent  appetite  influences 
them.  Let  us  then,  my  brethren,  make  the  moll 
of  this  our  prerogative,  by  propofing  to  ouifelves 
the  nobleil  end  of  human  life,  and  engaging  in  luch 
a  courfe  of  actions  as  will  reilecl  the  greateit  honour 
upon  our  nature,  and  be  productive  of  the  moil  iblid 
and  lafting  happinefs,  both  in  the  performance  and 
review  of  them. 

Agreeably  to  this,  let  the  principal  ufe  we  make 
of  our  underflanding  be  to  difcover  what  the  great 
end  of  life  is ;  and  then  let  us  ufe  the  refolution 
and  fortitude  that  is  either  natural  to  us,  or  ac 
quired  by  us,  in  iteadily  conforming  ourfelves  to 

it, 
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But  as  the  regular  invefligation  of  the  rule  of  life, 
from  the  light  of  nature  o.*'i.iy,  may  be  tedious  and 
perhaps  at  laft  unfatisfactory,  let  us,  without  wait 
ing  for  the  refult  of  fuch  an  inquiry  upon  the  prin-» 
ciples  of  reafon,  take  a  more  clear  and  fure  guide, 
the  holy  fcripturcs,  in  fo  important  a  fubjecl:,  and 
fee,  afterwards,  whether  reaibn  and  experience  will 
not  give  their  fanclion  to  that  decifion. 

The  great  end  of  human  life  is  negatively  exprefled 
by  the  apoftle  Paul  in  my  text.  None  of  us  Ivveth 
to  bimfelfy  and  no  man  dietb  to  bimfelf;  and,  if  we 
attend  to  the  connection  of  theje  words,  we  mail  find 
\vhat,  in  the  apoftle' s  idea,  is  the  true  end  to  which 
men  ought  to  live. 

The  apoftle  is  here  treating  of  a  controverfy, 
which  had  arifen  in  the  chriftian  church,  about  the 
lawfulnefs  of  eating  meat  facrificed  to  idols,  and 
"keeping  holy  certain  days,  together  with  fome  other 
ceremonious  obfervances,  and  exhorting  both  parties 
to  do  nothing  that  might  give  offence,  or  be  a  fnare 
to  the  other,  left,  by  their  means,  any  one  mould 
peri  Hi  for  whom  Chrift  died. 

As  the  bed  foundation  for  mutual  tendernefs  and 
charity,  he  reminds  them  that  both  parties  aclied, 
•with  regard  to  all  ritual  obfervances,  as  they  ima 
gined  was  the  will  of  Chrift.  He  that  ccfervetb  a 
Jay  olfervetb  it  to  the  Lord;  and  be  that  obferveib 
not  a  day,  to  the  Lord  be  cbfervetb  it  not.  And  after 
giving  his  function,  in  the  fulled  manner  to  this 

maxim, 
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maxim,  and  deciding,  with  refpecl  to  this  par 
ticular  cafe,  that  all  chriitians  ought  to  aft  accord 
ing  to  the  will  of  Chrift,  and  confult  the  good  and 
the  peace  of  their  fellow-chriftians,  he  declares  in 
general,  that  no  man  livetb  to  bimfclf,  and  no  man 
dietb  to  bimfclf;  but  whether  w$  live,  we  'live  unts 
the  Lord,  or.  whether  we  die,  we  die  unto  the  Lord ; 
that  is,  in  all  our  actions  our  views  fhould  not  he 
directed  to  ourfelves,'  but  to  the  intcreft  of  .our  holy- 
religion.  And  as  the  chriftian  religion  has  for  its 
object  the  happinefs  of  mankind  (fmcc  Cbrtft  came 
to  bhj's  us  in  turning  us  away  from  our  iniquities],'^. 
is  the  fame  thing  as  if  he  had  faid,  the  great  fcope  of 
all  our  conduct  (hould  be  the  real  welfare  of  all  to 
whom  our  influence  can  extend. 

We  fhould  therefore,  my  brethren,  according 
to  this  apoflolical  maxim,  by  no  means  confine  our 
regards  to  ourfelves,  and  have  our  own  pleafure, 
profit,  or  advantage  in  view  in  every  thing  we  un 
dertake  3  but  look  out  of,  and  beyond  ourfelves, 
and  take  a  generous  concern  in  the  happinefs  of  all 
our  brethren  of  mankind,  making  their  forrows  our 
farrows,  their  joys  our  joys,  and  their  happinefs 
our  purfuit:  and  it  is  in  this  difinterciied  conduct, 
and  in  this  only,  that  we  {hall  find  our  own  true 
happinefs. 

That  this  is  the  true  rule  of  human  life,   will 

appear,   whether  we  confider  the  coiirfe  of  nature 

without  us,  the  fituation  of  mankind  in  this  world, 
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pr  take  a  nearer  view  of  the  principles  of  human 
nature.  And  we  fhall  likewife  find  that  feveral  con- 
fiderations  drawn  from  the  holy  fcriptures  will  further 
confirm  and  ill  uft  rate  this  maxim  of  human  conduct 
which  was  firft  fuggefted  by  them. 

i.  This  diiinterefted  conduct  of  -man  is  mod 
agreeable  to  the  courfe  of  nature  without  us.  There 
is  no  part  of  the  creation,  which  will  not,  if  it  be 
viewed  attentively,  expofe  the  felfifhnefs  and  narrow- 
mindednefs  of  men.  For,  among  all  that  infinite 
variety  of  things  and  creatures  which  prefent  them- 
felves  to  our  view,  not  one  of  them  appears  to  have 
been  made  merely  for  itfclf,  but  every  thing  bears- 
a  relation  to  fomcthing  elfe.  They  can  hardly  be 
faid  to  afford  any  matter  for  contemplation  fingly, 
and  are  mod  of  all  the  objecls  of  our  admiration 
when  confidered  as  connecled  with  other  tilings. 
The  primary  ufes  of  things  are  few,  but  the  fecon- 
dary  ufes  of  every  thing  are  almoft  infinite.  Indeed, 
the  fecondary  ufes  of  things  are  fo  many,  that  we 
are  loft  in  the  multiplicity  of  them ;  whereas  we 
can  give  no  anfwcr,  if  we  be  aikcd  what  is  the  pri 
mary  ufe  of  any  thing,  but  this  general  one,  whicli 
will  equally  full  every  thing,  that  every  creature 
which  is  capable  of  happinefs  was  made  to  enjoy  that 
ihare  of  it  which  is  fuitcd  to  its  nature. 

Now,  what  do  we  mean,  when  we  fay  that  the 

fever al  parts  of  nature   are  adapted  in  one  another, 

but  that  they  are  made  for  the  ufc  of  one  another  ?     I 

fhall  mention  only  a  few  of  thefe  mutual   relations 

O  and; 
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arid  ufes,  beginning  with  thofe  parts  of  nature 
which  are  the  moft  remote  from  one  another,,  and 
whofe  mutual  relations  and  ufes  are  the  leaft  ob 
vious,  and  proceeding  to  thofe  in  which  they  are 
more  obvious.  The  fun,  the  moon,  the  planets, 
and  comets,  are  ftriclly  connected,  and  combined 
into  one  fyftem.  Each  body,  though  fo  exceed 
ingly  remote  from  the  reft,  is  admirably  adapted, 
by  its  fituation,  magnitude,  and  velocity  in  its 
orbit,  to  the  (late  of  the  v\  hole,  in  thofe  refpe&s 
and  many  others.  This  connexion,  probably,  alfo 
extends  to  the  remoteft  bodies  in  the  univerfe  :  fo  j 
that  it  is  impoffible  to  lay,  that  the  withdrawing  of 
any  one  would  not,  in  fome  refpecl:  or  other,  affe6l 
all  the  reft. 

The  clouds  and  the  rain  are  defigned  to  moiften 
the  earth,  and  the  fun  to  warm  it ;  and  the  texture 
and  juices  of  the  earth  are  formed  fo  as  to  receive 
the  genial  influences  of  both,  in  order  to  ripen  and 
bring  to  perfection  that  infinite  variety  of  plants  and 
fruits,  the  feeds  of  which  are  depofited  in  it.  Again, 
is  not  each  plant  peculiarly  adapted  to  its  proper 
foil  and  climate,  fo  that  every  country  is  furnifhed 
with  thofe  productions  which  are  peculiarly  fuited 
to  it  ?  Are  not  all  plants  likcwife  fuited  to  the  vari 
ous  kinds  of  animals  which  feed  upon  them  ;  fo 
that,  though  they  enjoy  a  kind  of  life  peculiar  to 
themfelves,  and  all  the  influences  they  are  expo  fed 
to  be  adapted  to  promote  that  life,  they  themfelves 

are 
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are  as  much  adapted  to  maintain  that  higher  kind 
of  life  which  is  enjoyed  by  creatures  of  the  animal 
nature  ?  . 

The  various  kinds  of  animals  are  again,  in  a 
thoufand  ways,  adapted  to,  and  formed  for,  the  ufe 
of  one  another.  Beads  of  a  fiercer  nature  prey 
upon  the  tamer  cattle:  fifties  of  a  larger  fize  live 
almoft  wholly  upon  thofe  of  a  lefs  :  and  there  are 
fome  birds  which  prey  upon  land-animals,,  others 
upon  fifties,  and  others  upon  creatures  of  their  own 
fpecies. 

That  brute  animals  are  excellently  adapted  to 
the  ufe  of  man,  and  were,  therefore,  made  to  be 
fubfervient  to  the  ufe  of  man,  man  will  not  deny. 
The  ftrength  of  fome,  and  the  fagacity  of  others, 
are  as  much  at  our  command,  and  are  as  effectu 
ally  employed  for  our  ufe,  as  if  they  belonged  to 
ourfelves.  We  can  even  turn  to  our  advantage 
every  paflion  of  their  nature ;  fo  that  we  can  fafdy 
repofe  the  greateft  confidence  in  many  of  them. 
They  are  the  guardians  of  our  pofTeffions  and  of  our 
lives.  They  even  enter  into  our  rcfentments,  and, 
at  our  inftigation,  take  part  in  our  revenge. 

Having  now  advanced  to  man,  the  chief  of  this 
lower  creation,  and  fhown  that  all  creatures  of  the 
vegetable,  and  merely  animal,  nature  live  and  die 
for  his  ufe  ;  pride  might  bid  us  here  break  off  the 
chain  of  mutual  relations  and  ufes,  which  we  have 
been  purfuing  thus  far,  and  leave  man  in  the  en- 
O  2  joyment 
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joyment  of.  his  fuperiority  i  but,  beficle  that  it  is 
contrary  to  the  analogy  of  nature,  in  whrch  we  fee 
nothing  hut  what  has  innumerable  fecondary  rela 
tions  and  ufes,  that  man  only  mould  be  made  for 
himfelf; 

2.  The  fituation  of  man  in  this  world,  or  the 
external  circumftances  of  human  nature,  ftill  oblige 
us  to  aflert,  with  Paul,  that  ?io  man  Ivuetb  to  bimfelf, 
and  no  man  duth  to  limjelf.  Man  himfelf  is  but  a 
link,  though  the  higheft  link,  of  this  great  chain, 
all  the  parts  of  which  are  clofely  connected  by  the 
hand  of  our  divine  author.  Nay^  the  more  various 
and  extcnfive  are  our  powers,  either  for  adlion  or 
enjoyment,  on  that  very  account  the  more  multi 
plied  and  extenfive  are  our  wants  :  fo  that,  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  are  marks  of  our  fuperiority  to, 
they  are  bonds  of  our  connexion  with,  and  figns 
of  our  dependence  upon,  the  various  parts  of  the 
world  around  us,  and  of  our  fubfervience  to  one 
another. 

In  fa£r,  every  time  that  we  gratify  any  of  our 
fenfes,  though  it  be  in  confequence  of  the  exertion 
of  our  own  powers,  we  arc  reminded  (if  we  will  Ir.* 
fo  juft  to  ouriclves  as  to  take  the  hint)  of  our  de 
pendence  upon  fomething  without  us.  For  the 
means  of  our  gratifications  arc,  in  all  cafes,  evi 
dently  without  ourfdves. 

If  we  be  fervcd  by  the  vegetables  and  the  animals 
which  this  earth  affords,  we  are  obliged,  in  our 

turn, 
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turn,  to  favour  their  propagation,  to  promote  their 
cultivation,  and  to  prefervc  them  in  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  ftate  :  and  employment  of  this  kind  cloth, 
in  facl:,  take  up  a  great  part  of  our  attention  and 
labour.  We  nnift  make  the  creature  in  fome  mea- 
fure  happy,  if  we  would  be  effectually  ferved  by  it. 
And  the  attention  which  domettic  animals  give  to 
us,  and  their  anxiety  for  us,  is  not  to  be  compared 
to  the  attention  we  bcftow  on.  them,  and  the  anxiety 
we  undergo  on  their  account. 

But  my  fubjecl:  leads  me  to  attend  to  the  con 
nexion  which  man  has  with  man,  rather  than  with 
the  inferior  part  of  the  creation ;  though  it  feemed 
not  improper  to  point  out  that.  In  general,  nothing 
-can  be  more  obvious  than  the  mutual  dependence 
of  men  on  one  another. .-  We  fee,  it  in  the  mod 
barbarous  countries,  where  the  connexions  of  man 
kind  are  the  feweft  and  the  flighteft.  This  depend 
ence  is  more  fenfiblc,  indeed,  in  a  ftate  of  infancy, 
when. the  lead  remitfion  of  the  care  of  others  would 
be  fatal  to  us  ;  but  it  is  as  real  and  neceflary,  and 
even  vaftly  more  extenfive,  though  lefs  ftriking, . 
when  we.  are  more  advanced  in  life,  efpecially  in. 
civilized,  countries.  And  the  more  perfect  is  the 
ftate  .of  civil  fociety,  the  more  various  and  ex 
tended  are  the  connexions  which  man  has  with 
man,  and  the  lefs  able  is  he  to  fubfifl  comfortably 
without  the  help  of  others* . 

The  bufmefs  of  human  life,  where  it  is  enjoyed 
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in  perfection,  is  fubdivided  into  fo  many  parts 
(each  of  which  is  executed  by  different  hands)  that 
a  perfon  who  would  reap  tne  benefit  of  ail  the  arts 
of  life  in  perfection  muft  employ,  and  confequently 
be  dependent  upon,  thoufands  :  he  muft  even  be 
under  obligations  to  numbers  of  whom  he  has  not 
the  leaft  knowledge. 

Thefe  connexions  of  man  with  man  are  every 
day  growing  more  extenfive.  The  moft  diftant 
parts  of  the  earth  are  now  connected  :  every  part  is 
every  day  growing  flill  more  neceiTary  to  every 
other  part.  And  the  nearer  advances  we  make  to 
general  happinefs,  and  the  more  commodious  our 
circumftances  in  this  world  are  made  for  us,  the 
more  intimately  and  extensively  we  become  con 
nected  with,  and  the  more  clofely  we  are  dependent 
upon,  one  another. 

By  thus  tracing  the  progrefs  of  man  to  that  ftate 
of  happinefs  which  he  now  enjoys,  we  may  be  led 
to  think,  that,  in  purfuing  it  dill  farther  to  a  more 
happy  flate  of  being,  adapted  to  our  focial  natures, 
we  fliall  find  ourfelves  ftill  more  variously  and  in 
timately  connected  with,  and  more  clofely  depend 
ent  upon,  one  another;  which  affords  a  far  nobler 
and  more  pleafing  profpect  to  a  perfon  of  an  en 
larged  mind,  and  of  a  focial  and  benevolent  difpofi- 
tion,  than  he  could  have  from  fuppofing,  that  after 
death  all  our  mutual  connexions  will  be  broken, 
and  lhat  every  good  man  will  be  made  tranfcend- 

ently 
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ently  happy  within  himfelf,  having  no  intercourfe, 
OF,  however,  no  neccflary  intercourie,  with  any  heing 
belide  his  maker. 

By  thefe  arguments,  which  are  drawn  from  facls 
that  are  obvious  to  every  perfon  who  attends  to  the 
external  circum  (lances  of  mankind,  it  is  plain  that 
no  man  can  live  of  hinifclf;  and  even  that  the  rieh 
are,  in  fact,  more  dependent  upon  others  than  the 
poor;  for,  having  more  wants,  they  have  occafion 
for  more,  and .  more  frequent  fupplies.  Now,  it 
\\ill  eafily  he  allowed,  that  every  reafon  why  we 
cannot  live  of  ourfelves  is  an  argument  why  we 
ought  not  to  live  to  ourfelves  :  for  certainly  no  per 
fon  receives  an  obligation,  but  he  ought  to  confer 
one.  Every  connexion  xnuft,  in  fome  meafure,  be 
mutual.  And,  indeed,  the  circulation  of  good 
offices  would  in  a  great  meafure  ceafe,  if  the  paflage 
were  not  as  open,  and  as  free  from  obftruction,  in 
one  part  of  the  common  channel  as  another.  The 
rich,  if  they  would  receive  the  greateft  advantages 
from  fociety,  mull  contribute  to  the  happinefs  of  it. 
If  they  acl  upon  different  maxims,  and  think  to 
avail  themfelves  of  the  pleafures  of  foeiety  without 
promoting  the  good  of  it,  they  will  never  know  the 
true  pleafures  of  fociety.  And,  in  the  end,  they 
will  be  found  to  have  enjoyed  the  leaft  themfelves, 
who  have  leaft  contributed  to  the  enjoyment  of 
others. 

Thus  it  appears  from  a  view  of  the  external  cir- 
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circumfiances  of  mankind,  that  man  was.  not  made 
to  live  to  himfelf.  The  fame  truth  may  be  in 
ferred, 

3.  From  a  nearer  infpe&ion  of  the  principles  of 
human  nature,  and  the  fprings  of  human  actions. 

If  any  man  look  into  himfelf,  and.  confider  the 
fprings  and  motives  of  his  own  actions,  he  will  find 
that  there  are  principles  in  his  nature  which  would 
be  of  no  ufe,  were  the  intercourfe  he  has  with  his 
.felJow-creatures  cut  off;  for  that  both  the  efficient 
and  final  caufes  of  their  operations  are  without  him 
felf.  They  are  views  of  mankind,  and  their  fitua- 
tions,  which  call  thofc  principles  into  action.  And 
if  we  trace  the  operation  of  them,  we  (hall  clearly 
fee  that,  though  they  be  ftrictly  connected  with 
private  happinefs,  their  ultimate  and  proper  objecl; 
is  the  happinefs  of  fociety. 

What  other  account  can  we  give  of  that  impulfe, 
\vhich  we  all,  more  or  lefs,  feel  for  fociety  ?  And 
whence  is  that  refilefs  and  painful  diflatisfaction 
which  a  man  feels  when  he  is  long  excluded  from 
it,  but  that,  in  fuch  a  folitary  condition,  his  facuU 
ties  have  not  their  proper  exercife,  and  he  is,  as  it 
were,  out  of  his  proper  element  ? 

Whence  is  that  quick,  fenfibility  which  we  are 
confcious  of  with  refpect  to  both  the  joys  and  the 
forrows  of  our  fellow-creatures,  if  their  happinefs 
or  mifery  were  a  matter  of  indifference  to  us  ?  Caa 
we  feel  what  is  fometimes  called  the  contagion  of 

the 
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-the  paffions,  when  we  find  that  our  minds  contrail 
a  kind  of  gloom  and  heavineis  in  the  company  of 
the  melancholy.,  and  that  this  melancholy  vanifhcs 
in  company  which  is  innocently  cheerful,  and  quef- 
tion  the  influence  of  focial  connexions  ?  Much  lefs 
can  the  reality  or  the  power  of  the  focial  principle  he 
doubted,  when  a  fellow-creature  in  diftrcfs  calls  forth 
the  mofl  exquifite  feelings  of  companion,  attended 
with  inftant  and  flrong  efforts  towards  his  relief. 

So  eflential  a  part  of  our  nature  are  thefe  focial 
pafiions,,  that  it  is  impoflible  for  any  man  wholly  to 
efcape  the  influence  of  them  \  but  if  we  would  be 
witneffes  of  their  ftrongeft  effects,  and  fee  them 
branched  out  into  that  beautiful  fubordination 
which  correfponds  to  all  the  varieties  of  our  mutual 
relations,  we  muft  look  into  domeitic  life.  There 
we  fliall  clearly  fee,  that  the  moft  frequent  and  al- 
rnoft  the  only  caufe  of  a  man's  joys  and  forrows  are 
the  joys  and  forrows  of  others,  and  that  the  imme 
diate  aim  o(  all  his  a6tions  is  the  well-being  and 
happincfs  of  others. 

Doth  not  the  fenfe  of  honour  in  the  human  bread 
derive  all  its  force  from  the  influence  which  focial 
connexions  have  over  us  ?  Of  what  ule  could  it  be 
but  to  beings  formed  for  fociety  ?  What  do  we  in 
fer  from  our  dread  of  infamy,  and  from  our  being 
fo  ftrongly  actuated  by  a  paflion  for  fame,  and  alfo 
from  the  univcrfality  and  extent  of  this  principle, 
but  that  our  nature  obliges  us  to  keep  up  a  regard 
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to  others  in  our  whole  conduct,  and  that  the  author 
of  nature  intended  we  fhould  ?  And  is  it  not  a  fur 
ther  evidence  of  the  ultimate  defign  of  this  princi 
ple,  that,  in  general,  the  means  of  being  diftin- 
guimed,  at  leaft  of  gaining  a  folid  and  lading  re 
putation,  among  men,  is  to  be  ufeful  to  mankind  ; 
public  utility  being  the  moft  direct  road  to  true 
fame  ? 

Every  noble  and  exalted  faculty  of  our  nature  is 
either  directly  of  a  focial  nature,  or  tends  to 
ftrengthen  the  focial  principle.  Nothing  can  be 
more  evident  than  that  the  dictates  of  confcience 
ilrongly  enforce  the  practice  of  benevolence :  and 
the  pleafures  of  benevolence  certainly  conflitute  the 
greateft  part  of  thofe  pleafures  which  we  refer  to 
the  moral  fenfe.  They  muft  neceffarily  do  fo, 
while  the  foundation  of  all  virtue  and  right  conduct 
is  the  happinefs  of  fociety  :  for  then  every  reflection 
that  we  have  done  our  duty  muft  be  the  fame  thing 
as  a  reflection  that  we  have  contributed  what  was 
in  our  power  to  the  good  of  our  fellow-creatures. 

Lafily,  of  what  doth  devotion  itfelf  confilt,  but 
the  exercifc  of  the  focial  affections  ?  What  are  the 
difpofitions  of  our  minds  which  are  called  forth 
into  action  in  private  or  public  prayer,  but  reve 
rence  for  true  grcatnefs,  humility,  gratitude,  love, 
and  confidence  in  God,  as  the  greuidt  and  heft  of 
Beings ;  qualities  of  the  moft  admirable  ufe  and 
in  focial  life? 
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I  may  add,  that  not  only  are  the  higheft  and  the 
worthieii  principles  of  human  condu£t  either  truly 
focial,  or  a  reinforcement  of  the  focial  principle, 
but  even  the  lowed  appetites  and  pailions  of  our  na 
ture  are  far  from  being  indifferent  to  focial  con 
nexions,  confiderations,  and  influences.  That 
the  pleafures  we  receive  from  the  fine  arts,  as  thofe 
of  mufic,  poetry,  and  painting,  and  the  like,  are 
enjoyed  but  very  imperfectly  except  in  company, 
is  very  evident  to  all  perfons  who  have  the  lead 
tafte  for  thofe  pleafures.  I  may  even  venture  to 
fay,  that  there  is  hardly  a  voluptuary,  the  moft  de 
voted  to  the  pleafures  of  the -table,  but  indulge? 
himfelf  with  more  fatisfaction  in  company  than 
alone. 

Having  given  this  general  view  of  the  focial  turn 
of  our  whole  natures,  whereby  we  are  continually 
led  out  of  ourjelves  in  our  purfuit  of  happinefs;  I 
lhall  now  confider  further,  how  all  our  appetites 
ind  paflions,  which  are  the  fp rings  of  all  our  ac 
tions,  do,  in  their  own  nature,  tend  to  lead  us  out 
of  ourfelves,  and  how  much  our  happinefs  depends 
upon  our  keeping  their  proper  objects  in  view,  and 
upon  our  minds  being  thereby  conftantly  engaged 
upon  fomething  foreign  to  themfelves ;  after  which 
I  (hall  mow  what  are  the  fitteft  objects  thus  to  en 
gage  our  attention. 

In  order  to  preferve  mutual  connexion,  depend 
ence,  and  harmony  among  all  his  works,  it  has 
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pleafed  our  divine  author  to  appoint,  that  all  our 
appetites  and  delires,  to  whatever  fenfc,  external  or 
internal,  they  be  referred,  {hould  point  to  fome- 
thing  beyond  ourfelves  for  their  gratification ;  fb 
that  the  idea  ofj'clf  is  not  in  the  lead  ncccflkry  to  a 
flate  of  the  high  eft  enjoyment. 

When  may  men  be  laid  to  be  happy,  but  when 
their  faculties  are  properly  excrcifed  in  the  purfuit  of 
thofe  things  which  give  them  pleafure  ?  I  fa'y  the 
purfuit  rather  than  the  enjoyment,  not  bccaufe  en 
joyment  makes  no  part  of  our  happinefs,  but  be- 
caufe  the  vigorous  and  agreeable  fenfations  with 
xvhich  our  minds  are  imprefled  during  the  purfuit 
of  a  favourite  objecl:  are  generally,  at  leaft  in  this 
life,  of  vaftly  more  confideration.  The  pleafure 
we  receive  the  inftant  we  arrive  at  the  height  of  our 
wifhes  may  be  more  exquilite,  but  the  others  are  of 
much  longer  continuance  ;  and,  immediately  upon 
the  gratification  of  any  of  our  defires,  the  mind  is 
inftantly  reaching  after  fome  new  objecl;. 

Suppofing  now  the  mind  of  any  perfon  to  be  fully 
and  conftantly  engaged  in  the  purfuit  of  a  proper 
objecl:,  to  the  porTeffion  of  which  he  is  fenfible  he 
every  day  makes  near  approaches,  and  his  defires  be 
not  fo  eager  a>  to  make  him  uneafy  during  the  pur 
fuit,  what  more  is  requifite  to  make  him  as  happy  as 
his  nature  can  bear  ?  He  will  not  be  the  lefs  happy 
becaufe  the  objecl:  he  is  in  pnrfuit  of  is  foreign  to 
himfelf;  nor  would  it  make  him  any  happier  to 
5  have 
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have  the  idea  of  its  contributing  to  his 
Nay,  it  may  be  mown,  that  it  would  be  better  for  us, 
in  general,  with  refpect  to  real  enjoyment,  never  to 
have  the  idea  of  the  relation  which  the  objects  of 
our  purfuit  bear  to  ourfelves  :  and  this  is  mod  of  all 
evident  with  refpect  to  the  higher  pleafurcs  of  our 
nature,  from  which  we  derive  our  greateft  happi- 
nefs. 

Our  benevolence,  for  inftance,  leads  us  immedi 
ately  to  relieve  and  oblige  others.  Pleaftire,  indeed, 
always  attends  generous  actions,  and  is  confequenf- 
upon  them  ;  but  the  fatisfaction  we  receive  in  our 
minds  from  having  done  kind  offices  to  others  is  far 
lefs  pure,  and  lefs  perfectly  enjoyed,  if  at  all,  whca 
we  had  this,  or  any  other  private  gratification  in 
view  before  the  ait  ion. 

In  like  manner,  he  who  courts  -applatifc,  and 
does  worthy  actions  folely  with  a  view  to  obtain  it, 
can  have  no  knowledge  of  the  genuine  pleafure 
anting  either  from  the  good  action  itfelf,  or  the  ap- 
plauie  that  is  given  to  it;  becauie  he  is  fenfible,  in 
his  own  mind,  that  it  thofe  perform  who  praile  hifi 
conduct  were  acquainted  with  tlvj  real  motive  of  it, 
and  knew  that  lie  meant  nothing  more,  by  his  pre 
tended  acls  of  piety  and  benevolence,  than  to  gain, 
their  applaufe,  they  would  be  io  far  from  admiring 
and  commending,  that  they  would  defpife  him  for 
it. 

It  is  evident,   for  the  fame  reafon,  that  no  pcrfon 
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•ir-n  enjoy  the  applaufe  ofhis  own  mind,  on  the  ac 
count  of  any  action  which  he  did  with  a  view  to 
gain  it.  The  pleafurcs  of  a  good  conference,  or, 
as  they  are  fomctunes  called,  thofe  of  the  moral 
•fcnfe,  cannot  be  enjoyed  but  by  a  perfon  who  ftea- 
xlily  obeys  the  dictates  of  his  conference,  and  uni 
formly  ads  the  part  which  he  thinks  to  be  right, 
•without  any  view  to  the  pleafurc  and  felf-fatisfa&ion 
which  may  a  rife  from  it. 

The  idea  of  felfy  as  it  is  not  adapted  to  gratify 
any  of  our  appetite?,  and  can  contribute  nothing 
towards  their  gratili cation,  can  only  occafion  anxiety, 
fear,  and  diftruft  about  our  happincfs,  when  it  is 
frequently  the  fubjc6t  of  our  thoughts.  The  appre- 
henfion  and  dread  of  mifery  (which  is  certainly  the 
occafion  of  moft  of  the  real  trouble  and  mifery  of 
men  in  this  lite)  is  beyond  mcafure  inereafed  from 
this  fotirce  :  and  the  effects  of  it  are  moft  fenfibly 
felt  both  in  the  lefs  and  greater  fcenes  of  our  lives. 

It  is  chiefly  an  anxious  folicitude  about  ourfelves, 
and  the  appearance  we  fliall  make  in  the  eyes  of 
others,  which'  is  the  caufe  of  that  affectation  and 
conftraint  in  behaviour  which  is  fo  troublefome  to 
a  perfon's  felf,  and  fo  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of 
others.  This  trifling  remark,  being  fo  frequently 
verified,  may  ferve  to  fliow  that  thcfe  fcntmicnts 
are  by  no  means  merely  fpeculative;  but  that  they 
enter  into  the  daily  fcenes  of  active  life.  Indeed 
they  are  in  the  higheft  fenfe  practical,  and  upon 
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them  depend  thofe  maxims  of  conduct  which  con 
tain  the  great  fecret  of  human  happinefs,  and  which 
arc  confirmed  by  every  clay's  experience. 

That  the  idea  of  fs //'frequently  occurring  to  our 
minds  in  our  purfuit  of  happinefs  is  often  a  real  and 
great  obftruftion  to  it,  will  be  more  obvious-  from 
a  fhort  ferics  of  plain  fafts  and  examples,,  which  ( 
fh all  therefore  mention. 

Why  are  brute  creaturesj  in  general^  fo  con 
tented  and  happy  in  their  low  fphere  of  life,  aiul 
much  more  fo.  than  the  mind  of  man  could  be  irv 
their  lituation?  Is  it  not  becaufe  their  views  are 
perpetually  fixed  upon  Tome  object  within  their 
reach,  adapted  to  their  defires ;  and  that  theabftrait 
idea  of  felf,  together  with  the  notion  of  their  being 
in  the  purfuit  of  happinefs,  and  liable  to  be  difap- 
pointed  in  that  purfuit,  never  comes  in  their  way, 
to  interrupt  the  uniform  and  plctifunible  exertion  of 
their  faculties  in  the  purfuit  of  their  proper  objecrts  ? 

The  days  of  our  infancy  are  happy  for  the  fame 
reafon,  notwithstanding  the  im'perfec~lion  of  our 
faculties,  and  the  greater  proportion  of  pains  and 
tliforders  we  are  then  liable  to.  Thofe-years  of  our 
lives  flide  away  in  unmixed  enjoyment  5  except 
when  they  are  interrupted  by  the  actual  fenfations 
of  pain  :  for  we  are  then  incapable  of  fuffcrmg  any 
thing  from  the  fear  of  evil.  It  is  not  till  after  a 
confiderable  time  that  we  get  the  ab draft  idea  of 
jelf\  an  idea,,  which  the  brutes,  probably,  never 
P  i  arrive 
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arrive  at,  and  which  is  of  excellent  ufe  to  us,  ;i.- 
will  be  Ihown  in  its  proper  place,  in  our  purfuit  of 
happinefsj  but  is  often  abufed  to  the  great  increafc 
"t  our  mifery,  as  will  appear  by  the  fa  els  we  are 
now  confulcring. 

Why  are  perfons  whofe  fituation  in  life  obfe'-s 
ihcm  to  conttant  labour,  cither  of  body  or  mind, 
generally  more  happy  than  thole  whofe  circum- 
t'tances  do  not  lay  them  under  a  necefTity  to  labour, 
:ii\d  whofe  own  inclination  dees  not  lead  them  to  it ; 
but  becauft  the  former  have  their  thoughts  constantly 
employed  in  the  purfuit  of  fome  end,  which  keeps 
their  faculties  awake,  and  fully  exerted  ?  And  tbjs 
is  always  attended  with  a  ftate  of  vigorous,  and 
coiifequuitly  pleafurable  fenfaiions.  Perfons  thus 
employed  have  riot  much  leifure  to  attend  to  the 
idea  of  felf,  and  that  anxiety  which  always  at 
tend^  the  frequent  recurring  of  it ;  whereas  a  per- 
fon  who  has  no  object  foreign  to  himfelf,  which 
conitantly  and  necemirily  engages  his  attention, 
cannot  have  his  faculties  fully  exerted ;  and  there 
fore  his  mind  cannot  poilibly  be  in  that  ftate  of 
vigorous  feulation  in  which  happincfs  confids. 

The  mind  of  fuch  a  pcrfon,  having  nothing 
without  him  Micient  to  engage  its  attention,  turns 
upon  itfcif.  He  feels  le  is  not  happy,  but  he  fees 
not  the  reafon  of  it.  This  again  excites  his  won 
der,  vexation,  and  perplexity.  He  tries  new  ex 
pedients;  but,  i-.s  thefe  are  only  temporary,  and 
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generally  whimfical  choices,  none  of  them  have 
fufficient  power  to  fix  and  confine  his  attention. 
He  is  itill  perpetually  thinking  about  himfelf,  and 
wondering  and  uncafy  that  he  is  not  happy.  This 
anxious  perplexed  flate  of  mind,  affecting  the 
nervous  fyftem,  neceflarily  occaiions  a  more  irri 
table  ftate  of  the  nerves,  and  of  the  brain,  which 
makes  the  unhappy  perfon  fubject  to  more  frequent 
alarms,  to  greater  anxiety  and  diftrefs  than  before  j 
till,  thefe  mental  and  bodily  diforders  mutually  in- 
creafing  one  another,  his  condition  is  at  length  the 
moll  wretched  and  diftreffing  that  can  be  conceived.. 
No  bodily  pain,  no  rack,  no  torture,  can  equal 
the  mifery  and  diftrefs  of  a  human  being  whofe- 
mind  is  thus  a  prey  to  itfclf.  No  wonder  that,  in- 
this  fituation,  many  perfons  wifh  the  utter  extinc 
tion  of  their  being,  and  often  put  a  period  to  their 
lives. 

This  is  certainly  the  mod  deplorable  fituation.  to 
which  a  human  being  can  be  reduced  in  this  world, 
and  is  doubly  the  object  of  our  compaiiion.,  when  the. 
dilorder  has  its  feat  originally  in  the  bedy,  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  that  no  endeavours  to  engage  a  man's 
thoughts  upon  other  objects  cau  force  his  attention 
from  himfelf. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  we  feomore.of  this  kind  of 

unhappineis  in  trie,  higher  ranks  of  life,  and  among 

perlbus  who  are.  ia.what  is  called  eajj  dr^ui^Jldnces>, 
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than  in  any  other.  Indeed,  tlie  cafe  is  hardly  pof- 
fible  in  any  other  than  in  eaiy  circumftances :  for, 
did  a  man's  circumftances  really  find  conilant  em 
ployment  for  his  thoughts;  \vere  his  bulincfs  fo 
urgent  as  to  leave  him  no  leiiure  for  fufpcnfe  and 
uncertainty  \vhat  to  do;  it  is  plain,  from  the  preced 
ing  principles,  that  fuch  anxiety  and  diftrefs  could 
not  take  place.  It  is  well  known  that  the  mind 
fuffers  more  in  a  (late  of  uncertainty  and  fufpcnfe, 
•for  want  of  Tome  motive  to  determine  a  man's  choice, 
than  he  can  furler  in  the  vigorous  profecution  of 
the  moft  arduous  undertaking.  1  appeal  to  men  of 
k'ifure,  and  particularly  to  perfons  who  arc  natu 
rally  of  an  active  and  enterprifmg  difpofition,  for 
the  truth  of  this  fact. 

Thefe  principles  Hkewife,  as  is  evident  without 
T  nteriEg  into  a  detail  of  particulars,  furnifh  us  with 
a  good  reafon  why  we  generally  fee  fathers  and 
mothers  of  large  families  infinitely  more  cafy, 
cheerful,  and  happy,  than  thofc  perfons  who  have 
no  family-connexions.  The  greater 'aftiuenee,  cafe* 
aiid  variety  of  plcafures  which  thefe  can  command 
(iubjecl;  to  the  inconveniences  I  have  mentioned., 
and  which  are  commonly  vifible  enough  in  the  cafe 
I  refer  to)  are.  a  poor  equivalent  for  the  neceflary, 
ronllant,  and  vigorous  exertion  of  their  Lenities, 
and  eonfequently  the  ftrong  fenfations,  and  lively 
s,. \vhich  a  variety  of  family-cares,  con- 
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jugal  and  parental  tendernefs,  fupply  fur  the 
others. 

This  would  be  the  cafe  univerfally,  where  large 
families  could  fublift,  if  the  parents  had  fufficient 
employment,  and  if  an  early-acquired  tafte  for 
fuperfluities  had  not  taken  too  deep  root  in  their 
minds. 

Happy  is  it  for  the  world,  and  a  great  mark  of 
the  \vifdom  and  goodnefs  of  divine  providence, 
that  men's  minds  are  fo  eonflituted,  that,  though- 
they  be  in  eafy  circumftanccs,  they  are  never  com 
pletely  fatisfied.  The  paffions  of  mod  men  are  ftilfr 
engaging  them  in  a  variety  of  purfuits,  in  which 
they  are  as  eager,  and  which  they  profecute  with  as 
much  alacrity  and  earneflnefs,  as  if  neceflity  com 
pelled  them  to  it.  Otherwife,  every  perfon  who 
could  live  eafy  would  be  inevitably  miferable. 

Infinitely  happier  would  it  be  tor  themfelves,  and 
for  the  world,  if  all  their  purfuits  were  fuch  as 
would  give  them  fatisfa&ion  upon  the  reflection  as 
well  as  in  the  purfuit,  and  be  of  real  advantage  to 
the  reft  of  mankind ;  which  two  circumftaiites 
never  fail  to  coincide.  However,  with  regard  to 
a  perfon's  fclf  in  this  life,  any  end  is  unfpeakably 
better  than  no  end  at  all  ;  and  fuch  is  the  wife  ap 
pointment  of  providence,  that  bad  ends  tend,  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  to  check  and  defeat  themfelvcs, 
and  to  throw  the  minds  of  men  Into  better,  nobler, 
and  more  fatisfa&ory  purfuits  j  a  confideratior«, 
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which  cannot  fail  to  fuggeft,  to  a  benevolent  and 
pious  mind,  a  profpect  of  a  future  happy  and  glori 
ous  flate  of  things. 

It  may  be  faid,  that  if  happinefs  confift  in,  or 
depend  upon,  the  exertion  of  our  faculties  upon  fome 
object  foreign  to  ourfelves,  it  is  a  matter  of  indif 
ference  what  the  object  be.  I  anfwer,  that  during 
the  purfuit  it  is  nearly  fo  j  and  univerfal  experience, 
I  imagine,  will  jufttfy  the  obfervation.  This  is 
the  reafon  why  we  fee  men  equally  eager,  and 
equally  happy,  in  the  purfuit  of  a  variety  of  things 
which  appear  trifling  to  one  another.  Thus  the 
florift,  the  medalift,  the  critic,  the  antiquary,  and 
every  adept  in  the  minuter  branches  of  faience,  all 
enjoy  equal  happinefs  in  the  purfuit  of  their  feveral 
objects ;  and  as  much  as  the  hiftorian,  the  aftro- 
nomer,  the  moralift,  or  the  divine,  who  refers  his 
nobler  ftudies  to  no  higher  end,  and  to  whom  they 
only  ferve  as  an  exercife  of  his  faculties. 

But  though  an  eager  purfuit  tends  to  keep  the 
mind  in  a  Hate  of  vigorous  and  lively  fenfation, 
that  purfuit  only  can  give  us  the  maximum,  the 
higheft  poffible  degree,  of  happinefs,  which  has  the 
following  characters.  It  muft  be  attended  with  the 
probability  of  fuccefs,  confequently  it  muft  be 
generally  fuccefsful ;  and  it  muft  alfo  terminate  in 
fuch  gratifications  as  are  leaft  inconfiftent  with 
ttiemfelves,  or  with  the  other  gratifications  of  which 
our  nature  makes  us  capable,  And  it  may  be  de- 

monftrated 
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inonrtratcd  (though  I  fliall  not  undertake  to  do  it 
particularly  in  this  place)  that  no  purfuits  anfwer  to 
this  dcfcription  but  thofc  in  which  the  love  of  man 
kind,  the  love  of  God,  or  the  dictates  of  confcience, 
engage  us. 

For,  in  all  other  purfuits,  fuch  as  thofe  of  fenfual 
pleafure,  the  pleafurcs  of  imagination,  and  ambi- 
.tion,  \ve  are  liable  t'o  frequent  disappointments; 
the  gratifications  in  which  they  terminate  are  in- 
confident  with  thcmfelves,  and  with  each  other; 
and  they  almofl  entirely  deaden  and  difqualify  the 
mind  for  the  nobler  pleafures  of  our  nature.  It  is 
the  love  of  God,  the  love  of  mankind,  and  a  fenfe 
of  duty,  which  engage  the  minds  of  men  in  the 
nobleft  of  all  purfuits.  By  tliefe  we  are  carried  on 
with  increafing  alacrity  and  fatisfaction.  Even  the 
pains  and  diilrelles  in  \\hich  \ve  involve  ourfelves  by 
thefe  courfes  are  preferable  to  the  pleafures  attend 
ing  the  gratification  of  our  lower  appetites. 

Betides,  thefe  noble  purfuits,  generally  at  leaft, 
allow  us  even  more  of  the  lower  gratifications  of 
our  nature  than  can  be  obtained  by  a  dircft  purfnit 
of  them.  For  a  little  experience  will  inform  us, 
that  we  receive  the  moll  plcafure  from  thefe  lower 
appetites  of  our  nature,  as  well  as  from  the  highcll 
fources  of  pleafure  -which  we  are  capable  of,  when 
we  have  their  gratification  lead  of  all  in  view.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  for  inftance,  but  that  the  labourer,, 
who  eats  and  drinks  merel  to  fatist  the  calls  of 
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hunger  and  thirft,  has  vaflly  more  pleaiure  in  cat- 
ing  and  drinking  than  the  epicure  who  ftudies  the 
plcafing  of  his  palate. 

They  are  the  pleafures  of  benevolence  arid  piety 
which  moft  effectually  carry  us  out  of  ourfelvcsj 
whereas  every  other  inferior  purfuit  fiiggefls  to  us, 
in.  a  thoufand  refpe&s,  the  idea  ofyi7/j  the  unfea- 
fonable  intervention  of  which  may  be  called  the 
w orm  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  human  blifs.  And 
never  can  we  be  completely  happy,  till  we  love  the 
Lord  our  God  with  all  our  heartr  luiib  all  our  foul ^ 
with  all  our  mind,  and  with  all  our  Jlrcngtb  5  ami 
•our  neighbour  as  ourfelves* 

This  is  the  thti&i&nj*tf-aam&8atfoti  and  a  ftate- 
of  the  moft  complete  happinefs  to  which  our  natures 
can  attain  ;  when,  without  having  the  lead  idea  of 
being  in  the  purfuit  of  our  own  happinefs,  our 
faculties  are  wholly  abforbed  in  thofc  noble  and  ex 
alted  purfuits,  in  which  we  are  fure  not  to  Be 
finally  difappointcd,  and  in  the  courfe  of  which  we 
enjoy  all  the  confident  pleafures  of  our  whole  na 
ture  ]  when,  rejoicing  with  nil  that  rejoice,  weeping 
with  all  that  weep,  and  intimately  aflfociating  the 
idea  of  God,  the  maker  of  all  things,  our  father  and 
our  friend,  with  all  the  works  of  his  hands,  and 
all  the  difpenfations  of  his  providence,  we  conftantly 
triumph  in  the  comfortable  feufe  of  the  divine 
prefence  and  approbation,  and  in  the  tranfporting 
profpecl:  of  advancing  every  day  nearer  to  the  ac 
compli  (li- 
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'complifliment  of  his  gloiious  purpofes  for  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  his  creatures. 

If  this  be  the  proper  and  fupreme  happinefs  of 
man,  it  may  be  afkcd,  Of  what  ufe  is  the  principle 
of  feff-intcreft  ?  I  anfwer,  that  though  an  attention 
to  it  be  inconfillent  with  pure  unmixed  happiness, 
yet  a  moderate  attention  to  it  is  of  excellent  life  in 
our  progrefs  to\vards  it.  It  ferves  as  a  fcaffold  to  a 
noble  and  glorious  edifice,  though  it  be  unworthy 
of  (landing  as  any  part  of  it.  It  is  of  more  parti 
cular  ufe  to  check  and  rcftrain  the  indulgence  of 
tmr  lower  appetites  and  paflions,  before  other  ob 
jects  and  motives  have  acquired  a  fufficient  power 
over  us.  But  though  we  ought,  therefore,  to  ex 
hort  thofe  perfons  who  are  immerfed  in  fenfuality 
and  grofs  vices,  to  abandon  thofe  indulgences  out 
of  a  regard  to  their  true  intereft,  it  is  advifable  to 
withdraw  this  motive  by  degrees.  However,  as  we 
fhall  never  arrive  at  abfolute  perfection,  we  necef- 
farily  muft,  and  indeed  ought  to  be  influenced  by  it 
more  or  lefs  through  the  whole  courfe  of  our  exiftence_, 
only  lefs  and  lefs  perpetually. 

The  principle  of  felf-intcreft  may  be  regarded  as 
a  medium  between  the  lower  and  the  higher  prin 
ciples  of  our  nature,  and  therefore  of  principal  ufe 
in  our  tranfition,  as  we  may  call  it,  from  an  im 
perfect  to  a  more  perfect  ftate. 

Perhaps  the  following  view  of  this  fubjecl  may 
be  the  eafieft  to  us.  A  regard  to  our  greatest  hap- 
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pincfs  muft  ncccflarily  govern  our  conduct  \vith 
refpect  to  all  thofe  virtues  which  arc  termed  private, 
virtues,  as  temperance,  chaftity,  and  every  branch 
of  felf-govermnent  :  but  it  always  does  harm  as  A 
motive  to  ih^  facial  virtues.  When,  therefore,  felf- 
government,  which  is  our  firft  ftep  towards  happi- 
nefs,  is  eftablimed,  we  ought  to  endeavour  to  excite 
men  to  action  by  higher  and  nobler  motives.  For, 
with  regard  to  all  thofc  virtues,  the  ultimate  object 
of  which  is  not  private  happinefs,  an  attention  to 
felf-interefl  is  of  manifeft  prejudice  to  us ;  and  this 
through  the  whole  courfe  of  our  lives,  imperfect  as 
we  are,  and  as  much  occafion  as  we  have  for  every 
effectual  motive  to  virtue. 

We  are  now  come,  in  the  laft  place,  to  fee  what 
confederations  drawn  from  the  holy  fcripttires  will 
further  confirm  and  illuftratc  this  maxim  of  human 
conduct  which  was  firft  fuggefted  by  them. 

That  the  fcriptures  join  the  voice  of  all  nature 
around  us,  informing  man  that  he  is  not  made  for 
himfclf ;  that  they  inculcate  the  fame  It  (Ton  which 
we  learn  both  from  a  view  of  the  external  circum- 
ftances  of  mankind,  and  alfo  from  a  nearer  infpcc- 
tion  of  the  principles  of  human  nature,  will  be  evi 
dent,  whether  we  confidcr  the  object  of  tile  religion 
they  exhibit  (that  is,  the  temper  to  which  we  are 
intended  to  be  formed  by  it),  or  the  motives  by 
-.vhich  it  is  enforced  and  recommended  to  us  in 
them, 

That 
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That  the  end  and  defign  of  our  holy  religion, 
chriftians,  was  to  form  us  to  the  moft  difinterefted 
benevolence,  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  perfon  who 
confults  the  holy  fcriptures,  and  efpecially  the  books 
of  the  New  Teftament. 

There  we  plainly  fee  the  principle  of  benevo 
lence  reprefented,  when  it  is  in  its  due  ftrength 
and  degree,  as  equal  in  point  of  intenfenefs  to  that 
of  felf-love.  Tbouftalt  hvetly  neighbour  as  tlyfelf* 
The  plain  confcquence  of  ihis  is,  that  if  all  our  bre 
thren  of  mankind  with  whom  we  are  connected 
have  an  equal  claim  upon  us  (mice  our  connexions 
are  daily  growing'  more  extenfive,  and  we  onrfelves 
are  confequently  growing  daily  of  lefs  relative  im- ~~ 
portance  in  our  own  eyes),  the  principle  of  bene- ' 
volence  muft  in  the  end  abfolutely  fvvallow  up  that 
of  felf-love. 

The  moft  exalted  devotion,  as  even  fuperior 
both  to  felf-love  and  benevolence,  is  always  every 
where  recommended  to  us  ;  and  the  fentiments  of 
devotion  have  been  fliown  greatly  to  aid,  and,  in 
fa6t,  to  be  the  fame  with,  thofe  of  benevolence :  and 
they  muft  be  fo,  unlefs  it  can  be  mown  that  we  have 
fbme  fenfcs,  powers,  or  faculties  which  refpecl  the 
Deity  only. 

In  order  to  determine  men  to  engage  in  a  courfe 

of  difinterefted  and  generous  actions,  every  motive 

which  is  calculated  to  work  upon  human  nature  is 

employed.     And  as  mankind  in  general  are  deeply 

Q.  immerfcd 
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immerfed  in  vice  and  folly,  their  hopes,  .but  more 
especially  their  fears,,  are  acled  upon  in  the  ftrongeft 
manner  by  the  profpect  of  rewards  and  punifli- 
ments.  Even  temporal  rewards  and  punifhments 
were  propofed  to  mankind  in  the  earlier  and  ruder 
ages  of  the. world.  But,  as  our  notions  of  happi- 
nefs  grow  more  enlarged,  infinitely  greater  but  in 
definite  obje&s  of  hope  and  fear  are  fet  before  us. 
Something  unknown,  but  fomething  unfpeakably 
dreadful,  in  a  future  world,  is  perpetually  held  up  to 
us,  as  a  guard  againft. the  allurements  to  vice  and 
excefs  which  the  world  abounds  with.  And  ftill 
further  to  counteract  their  balcfijl  influences,  the 
heavenly  world  (the  habitation  of  good  men  after 
death)  is  reprefented  to  us  as  a  place  in  which  we 
fhall  be  completely  happy,  enjoying  fomething  which 
is  defcribed  as  more  than  eye  hath  feen,  ear  heard, 
or  than  the  heart  of  man  can  conceive. 

Thefe  motives  are  certainly  addreiTed  to  .the 
principle  of  felf-intereft,  urging  us,  out  of  a  re 
gard  to  ourfelves  and  our  general  happinefs,  to 
ceafe  to  do  evil,  and  learn  to  do  well.  And,  indeed, 
no  motives  of  a  more  generous  nature,  and  drawn 
from  more  diftant  conliderations,  can  be  fuppofed 
fufficient  to  influence  the  bulk  of  mankind,  and 
irtng  them  from  tie  power  of  Jin ,  and  Satan,  unto 
God. 

But  when,  by  the  influence  of  thefe  motives,  it 
may  be  fuppofed  that  mankind  are  in  fome  meafure 

recovered 
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recovered  from  the4  grofler  pollutions  of  the  world, 
and  the  principle  of  felf-interdl  has  been  played, 
as  it  were,  a^ainft  itfelf,  and  been  a  means  of  en- 

'         D  ' 

gaging  us  in  a  courfe  and  habit  of  actions  which  are 
neceflarily  connected  with,  and  productive  of,  more 
generous  and  noble  principles,  then  thefe  nobler 
principles  arc  thole  which  the  facred  writers  chiefly 
inculcate. 

Nothing  is  more  frequent  with  the  facred  writers, 
than  to  exhort  men  to  the  practice  of  their  duty  as 
the  command  of  God,  from  a  principle  of  love  to 
God,  of  love  to  Chrift,  and  of  love  to  mankind, 
more  efpecially  of  our  fellow-chriflians;  and  from 
a  regard  to  the  intereft  of  our  holy  religion  :  mo 
tives  which  do  not  at  all  turn  the  attention  of  our 
minds  upon  themfelves.  This  is  not  borrowing 
the  aid  of  felf-love  to  ftrengthcn  the  principles  of 
benevolence  and  piety ;  but  it  is  properly  deriving 
additional  llrcngth  to  thefc  noble  difpoutions,  as  it 
were,  from  within  themfelves,  independent  of  foreign 
confederations. 

We  may  fafely  fay,  that  no  degree  or  kind  of 
felf-l»ve  is  made  ufe  of  in  the  fcriptures,  but  what 
is  neceflary  to  raife  us  above  that  principle.  And 
fome  of  the  more  refined  kinds  of  felf-love,  how 
familiar  foever  they  may  be  in  fome  fyftems  of 
morals,  never  come  in  fight  there.  We'  are  never 
exhorted  in  the  fcriptures  to  do  benevolent  actions 
for  the  fake  of  the  reflex  pleafurcs  of  benevolence, 
Q  2  or 
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or  pious  actions  with  a  view  to  the  pleafures  of  devo 
tion.  This  refined  kind  of  felf-love  is  no  where  to 
be  found  in  the  fcriptuYes. 

Even  the  pleafures  of  a  good  confidence,   though 
they   he  of  a  more  general  nature,   and  there  be 
lefs  refinement  in  them  than  in  fome  other  pleafures 
\vhic-h  are    connected  with  the   idea  of  felf,    and 
though  they  be  reprefented  in  the  fcriptures  as  the 
confequence  of  good  actions,   and  a  fource  of  joy, 
as  a  teftimony  of  a  perfon's  being  in  the  favour  of 
God,    and  in  the  way    to  happincffl,    are  perhaps 
never  directly  propofed  to  us  as  the  reward  of  vir 
tue.     This  motive  to  virtue  makes  a  greater  figure 
in  the  fyflem  of  the  later   floics    (thofe  heathen 
philofophers  who,   in  confequence  of  entertaining 
the  moft  extravagant  idea  of  their  own  merit,  really 
idolized  their  own  natures  to  a  degree   abfolutely 
blafphemous)   than  in  the  feriptures.     And  if  we 
confider  the  nature  of  this  principle,   we  {hall  foon 
be  fenfible,  that  if  it  he  inculcated  as  a  mo.tive  to 
virtue,  and  particularly  the  virtues  of  afublimer  kind, 
it  mould  he  with  great  caution,  and  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  mall  have  the  leait  tendency  to  encourage  felf- 
ajpplaufe.     For,   does  not  felf-applaufe  border  very 
nearly  upon  pride  and  (elf-conceit,   and  that  fpecies 
of  it  \\hich  is  called  fpiritual  pride,   and  which  is 
certainly  a  moil  malignant  difpofition  ? 

If  this  fame  principle  have  power  to  excite  fucii 
ridiculous  vanity,   intolerable  arrogance,   inveterate 

rancour. 
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rancour,  and  fupcrcilious  contempt  of  others,  when 
it  has  nothing  but  the  trifling  advantage  of  fkill 
in  criticifm,  a  talent  for  poetry,  a  tafte  for  belles 
lettres,  or  fome  other  of  the  minuter  parts  of 
fcience,  to  avail  itfelf  of;  what  have  we  not  to 
dread  from  it,  when  it  can  boaft  of  what  is  uni- 
verfally  acknowledged  to  be  a  for  fuperior  kind  of 
excellence  ! 

To  guard  agaiuft  this  dangerous  rock,  fo  fatal 
to  every  genuine  principle  of  virtue,  the  utmoft 
humility,  felf-diffidence,  and  truft  in  God,  are  ever 
recommended  to  us  in  the  holy  fcriptures.  Good 
men  are  taught  to  regard  him  as  the  giver  of  every 
good  and  every  perfect  gift.  They  are  reprefented 
as  difclaiming  all  the  merit  of  their  own  good 
works,  and  expecting  all  favour  and  happinefs, 
private  or  public,  from,  the  free  goodnefs  and  un- 
deferved  mercy  of  God-  When  we  have  done  all 
that  is  cwvnianded  us,  we  mujl  fay  we  fire  unprofit 
able  fervants,  we  have  done  only  that  which  it  was 
our  duty.  to.  do.. 

In  the  reprefentatioii  which  our  Saviour  has 
given  us  of  the  proceedings  of  the  lait  great  day 
of  judgment,  it  is  in  this  refpect  that  the  temper 
of  the  righteous  is  contrafted  with  that  of  the 
wicked,  though  that  was  not  the  principal  defign 
of  the  representation.  The  righteous  feem  fur- 
prifed  at  the  favourable  opinion  which  their  judge 
«xprjeffes  of  them^  and  abfolutely  difclaim  all  the 
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good  works  which  he  afcribes  to  them.  When  f aw 
<iue  thee,  fay  they,  hungry ,  and  fed  thee ;  or 
thirfly,  and  gave  thee  drink ;  when  Jaw  we  thee  a 
Jtranger  and  took  thee  in,  or  naked  and  clothed  thee ; 
when  faw  we  thee  fick  and  in  prifon,  and  came  unto 
ihee  ?  Whereas  the  wieked  are  reprefented  as 
equally  furprifed  at  the  cenfurc  our  Lord  pafies  upon 
them,  and  infift  upon  their  innocence ;  faying,  When 
faw  ice  thee  hungry ,  or  thirflj,  or  a  Jlranger,  or 
naked,  orjick,  or  in  pr'ifon,  and  did  not  minijler  unto 
thee  ? 

This,  too,  is  the  excellent  moral  conveyed  to  us 
in  the  parable  of  the  pharifee  and  the  publican  ; 
and  the  import  of  one  of  the  bleflmgs  which  our 
Lord  pronounced  in  a  folemn  manner  at  the  begin 
ning  of  his  miniftry  on  earth,,  -Bleffcd  are  the  poor 
in  fpirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  and 
alfo  the  fpirit  of  many  of  our  Lord's  inve<5lives 
againft  the  pride  and  hypocrify  of  the  fcribes  and 
pharifees. 

No  other  vice  feems  capable  of  difturbing  the 
equal  and  generous  temper  of  our  Lord.  Other 
vices  rather  excite  his  compaffion  :  but  pride,  to 
gether  with  its  ufual  attendant  hypocrify,  never 
fails  to  roufe  his  moft  vehement  indignation  ;  info- 
much  that,  before  we  attend  to  the  heinous  nature 
and  dreadful  confequences  of  thofe  vices,  \ve  are 
apt  rather  to  blame  our  Lord  for  intemperate  wrath 
upon  thefe  occafions,  and  to  wonder  why  a  perfon, 

who 
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•who  othcrwife  appears  to  be  fo  meek,  {bould,  in  this 
cafe  only,,  be  fo  highly  provoked. 

How  fevcrely  doth  he  check  the  lead  tendency 
towards  pride  and  ambition  in  his  own  difciples, 
whenever  he  difcovers  in  any  of  them  a  difpofition 
to  afpire  to  diftinction  and  fupcriority  !  clofing  his  » 
admonition,  on  one  remarkable  occafion,  with  thefe 
words,  which  are  characterise  of  the  temper  of  his 
religion;  Matt,  xxiii.  u,  12.  He  that  is  greateft 
among  you  Jhall  be  your  fervant :  IVhofoever  Jhall 
exalt  bimfelf  Jball  be  abafed,  and  be  that  bumbleth 
bimjelf  Jball  be  exalted? 

What  temper  can  be  fuppofed  more  proper  to 
qualify  us  for  joining  the  glorious  aflembly  of  the 
fpirits  of  juft  men  made  perfect  and  perhaps  in 
numerable  orders  of  beings  far  fuperior  to  us  both 
in  underftanding  and  goodnefs,  when  all  the  fplen- 
dour  of  the  invifible  world  {hall  be  thrown  open 
to  us,  but  a  fpirit  of  the  deepeft  humility,  and  the 
pureft  benevolence  ?  This  alone  can  difpofe  us 
truly  to  rejoice  in  the  view  of  every  kind  and  de 
gree  of  excellence  wherever  found,  without  the 
lead  uneafinefs  arifmg  from  pride,  envy,  jealoufy, 
or  diflike  5  all  which  vicious  qualities  of  the  mind 
are  nearly  connected  together.  And  how  can  a 
fpirit  of  true  humiliy  and  pure  benevolence,  which 
cannot  exift  without  humility,  be  attained,  if  our 
regards  be  perpetually,  or  frequently,  directed  to 
ourfelves  ?  Where  felf  is  considered,  pride,  vanity, 

or 
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or  felf-conceit,  with  all  their  hateful  confequences, 
feem,  in  fume  degree,  to  be  unavoidable. 

Whoever,,  therefore,  lays  the  foundation  of  human 
virtue  on  the  principle  of  felf-intereft,  or,  what  is 
nearly  the  fame  thing,  felf-applaufe,  is  erecting  a 
fabric  which  can  never  reft  on  fuch  fupports;  and- he 
will  be  found  in  fa&  to  have  been  pulling  down  with 
one  hand  what  he  was  endeavouring  to  build  up  with 
the  other. 

To  draw  to  a  conclufion»  This  doctrine  abounds 
with  the  nobleft  practical  ufes,  and  points  out  dire&ly 
the  great  rule  of  life,  and  fourceof  happinefs  -,  whicb 
is,  to  give  ourfelves  wholly  up  to  fonae  employment, 
which  may 3  if  poflible,  engage  all  our  faculties,  and 
which  tends  to  the  good  of  fociety.  This  is  a  field 
which  i-s  open  to  the  exertion  of  all  human  powers, 
and  in  which  all  mankind  may  be  equally,  mutually, 
and  boundlefsly  happy. 

This  will  render  all  expedients  to  kill  time  unne- 
eeflary;  With  our  affeclions  and  our  faculties  thus 
engrofled  by  a  worthy  obje£t,  we  fcarcely  need  to  fear 
being  ever  dull,  penfive,  or  melancholy,  or  to  know 
what  it  is  to  have  our  time  hang  heavy  upon  our 
hands.  And  I  think  I  may  fo  far  prefume  upon  the 
known  connexion  of  mind  and  body,  as  to  fay,  that 
this  is  the  beft  prefervative  againft  hypochondriacal 
diforders,  to  which  perfons  whofe  iituation  in  the 
world  doth  not  lead  them  into  the  a&ive  fcenes  of 
life  are  peculiarly  fubjedt.  Every  day  patted  in  the 

fteady 
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Heady  and  earned  difcharge  of  a  man's  known  duty 
will  pals  with  uniform  cheerfulnefs  and  alacrity, 
And  in  the  glorious  animating  profpe£t  of  a  future 
happy  ftate  of  mankind,  on  which,  in  a  humble  trull 
and  confidence  in  the  arliftance  and  grace  of  God, 
he  has  fpent  all  his  cares  and  exerted  all  his  powers, 
that  joy  will  fpring  up  in  his  heart  here,  which  will 
hereafter  be  uufpeakable  and  full  of  glory. 

If  troubles  and  perfections  arile  on  account  of 
our  adhering  to  our  duty  j  if  we  be  oppofed  in  the 
profecution  of  laudable  undertakings,  or  fuffor-  in 
confluence  of  undertaking  them  j  the  true  piety  of 
a  pcrfon  who  habitually  lives  to  God,  and  not  to 
himfelf,  is  capable  of  converting  them  all  into  pure 
unmixed  joy  and  tranfport.  Then  the  human  mind, 
routed  to  the  mod  intenfe  exertion  of  all  its  faculties, 
burdened  with  no  confcioufnefs  of  guilt,  referring 
itfeif  abfolutely  to  the  difpofal  of  its  God  and  father, 
dirVruftihg  its  own  powers,  and  confiding  in  the  in 
finite  power,  wifdoin,  and  goodnefs  of  God,  ac 
quires  a  fervour  of  fpirit,  a  courage,  fortitude,  and 
magnanimity,  tempered  with  the  inoft  perfect  fere- 
nity,  and  the  greateft  prefence  of  mind,  that  is  fuffi- 
cient,  and  more  than  fufHcient,  to  bear  a  man 
through  every  difficulty,  and  even  to  convert  all  pain 
into  pleafure.  liis  highly  agitated  Hate  of  mind,  in 
thofe  trying  circumftances,  is  almofl  pure  rapture' 
and  ecilafy. 

lu  thole  circumftances,  which  appear  fo  diftrefling, 

numbers, 
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numbers,  I  doubt  not,  have  been  able,  according  to 
our  blciled  Saviour's  direction,  to  rejoice  and  be  ex 
ceeding  glad,  knowing  that  their  reward  was  great  in 
leaven ;  and  have  experienced  more  real  comfort, 
peace  of  mind,  and  inward  joy,  in  the  greateft  ad- 
verfity,  than  they  had  ever  felt  in  the  days  of  their 
profperity.  Yea,  what  is  related  by  hiftorians  of 
fome  chriftian  and  proteftant  martyrs  appears  to  me 
not  incredible ;  namely,  that  in  the  midft  of  flames 
they  have  felt  no  pain.  Their  minds  were  fo  in- 
tenfely  agitated,  and  fo  wholly  occupied  with  oppo- 
fite  fenfations  of  the  moft  exalted  nature,  as  to  ex 
clude  all  external  fenfation  whatever,  vaftly  more 
than  we  can  form  any  idea  of  from  the  trances  and 
reveries  which  any  perfon  was  ever  fubject  to. 

What  the  extraordinary  exercifes  of  devotion  are 
able  to  do  upon  extraordinary  occafions,  the  habitual 
moderate  exercife  of  piety  will  be  able  to  do  in  the 
ordinary  courfe  and  the  common  troubles  of  our 
lives  ;  fo  that  it  may  not  only  be  compared  to  a  ftrong 
cordial,  to  be  applied  when  the  mind  is  ready  to  faint 
under  adverfity,  but  to  that  food  which  is  the  daily 
fupport  of  our  lives. 

To  have  God  always  in  our  thoughts,  is  not 
ponTole  in  this  world.  Prefent  objects,  to  the  in 
fluence  of  which  we  are  continually  expofed,  muft 
neceflarily  engage  a  great  part  of  our  attention ;  and 
worldly  objects,  by  continually  engroffing  our 
thoughts,  are  apt  to  become  of  too  great  import 
ance 
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ance  to  us.  We  gtow  anxious  about  them,  and  our 
minds  are  harafled  and  fatigued  with  a  conftant  and 
clofe  attention  to  them.  Now,  it  is  when  the  mind 
is  in  this  flate,  or  rather  tending  towards  it,  that  the 
benign  influences  of  devotion  are,  in  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  our  lives,  the  moft  fenfibly  felt ;  when  the 
mind,  looking  off,  and  above  all  worldly  objects,  and 
deeply  impreffed  with  a  fenfe  of  the  infinite  power, 
wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  God,  unburdens  itfelf  of 
every  anxiety,  and  cafts  all  its  cares  upon  its  heavenly 
father;  and  when  the  preceding  tumult  and  diforder 
in  the  paffions  only  ferves  to  augment  that  unfpeak- 
ablejoy,  fatisfa&ion  and  confidence,  with  which  a 
deep  fenfe  of  the  prefence  and  providence  of  God 
infpires  the  foul. 

The  relief  which  a  benevolent  mind  feels  from 
communicating  its  troubles  and  cares  to  an  intimate 
friend,  in  wkofe  wifdom  and  integrity  he  can  confide, 
though  of  the  fame  nature,  is  but  a  faint  image  of 
what  the  truly  pious  foul  feels  in  the  delightful  fea- 
fon$  of  the  devout  intercourfe  which  he  maintains 
with  his  God. 

This  is  a  perpetual  fource  of  joy  and  fatisfa&ion  to 
a  truly  devout  mind,  which  the  wicked,  thofe  perfons 
who  live  to  themfelves  and  not  to  mankind,  or  to 
God,  intermeddle  not  with.  Not  even  an  idea  of 
thatfweet  tranquillity,  exalted  joy,  and  calm  fortitude 
which  true  devotion  infpires,  can  be  communicated 
to  another  who  hath  had  no  experience  of  it  himfelf. 

This 
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This  is  true  of  thofe  things  of  which  St.  Paul  fays  that 
the  animal  man  cannot  comprehend  them,  and  thai  they 
are  foolijhnefs  to  h'nn^  becaufe  they  are  fpiritu ally 
dtfcerned. 

I  would  be  no  advocate  forenthufiafm.  The  fer 
vour  of  devotion  cannot  always  be  kept  up.  That 
is  ihconfiftent  with  the  condition  of  our  nature,,  and 
far  from  being  neceffary  in  our  prefent  Hate  :  but  that 
cheerful  ferenity  and  compofure  in  which  moderate 
acts  of  devotion  leave  the  mind,  is  an  excellent  temper 
for  entering  upon,  and  perfevering  with  fpirit  and 
alacrity  in,  any  ufeful  and  honourable  undertaking. 

The  fum  of  this  practical  doctrine,  fuggefted  by 
revelation,  and  confirmed  by  reafon  and  obfervation, 

1S,  that  NO  MAN  CAN  BE  HAPPY  WHO  LIVES  TO 

HIMSELF;  BUT  THAT  TRUE  HAPPINESS  CON 
SISTS  IN  HAVING  OUR  FACULTIES  WHOLLY 
ENGROSSED  BY  SOME  WORTHY  OBJECT,  IN 
THE  PURSUIT  OF  WHICH  THE  STRONGEST 
AND  BEST  OF  OUR  AFFECTIONS  HAVE  THEIR 
FULL  PLAY,  AND  IN  WHICH  WE  ENJOY  ALL 
THE  CONSISTENT  PLEASURES  OF  OUR  WHOLE 

NATURE  ;  that  though  a  regard  to  our  greateft  hap- 
pinefs  be  of  excellent  ufe,  particularly  about  the 
beginning  of  our  progrefs  towards  perfection  and 
happinefs,  in  bringing  our  inferior  appetites  and  paf- 
fions  into  due  fubjection  to  the  fuperior  powers  of  our 
nature  ;  yet  that  felf-love,  and  a  regard  to  ourfelves, 
is  very  apt  to  grow  too  intenfe,  and  is  in  fact  the  caufe 
5  of 
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of  a  great  deal  of  the  ufelefs  anxiety,  perplexity,  and 
mifcry  which  is  in  the  world ;  and  that  therefore  it 
ought  to  be  our  care,  that  our  minds  be  engroffed  as 
much  as  poffible  by  other  objects ;  and  that  even 
motives  to  virtue  which  turn  our  attention  frequently 
upon  ourfelves  mould  be  ufed  with  caution  ;  for  fear 
of  feeding  that  vanity  and  felf-conccit  which  we  ought 
to  ftudy  every  method  of  repreffing,  as  the  greatcft 
bane  of  true  religion,  being  moft  oppofite  to  the 
genuine  temper  of  chriflianity,  and  moll  deflructivc 
of  human  happinefs. 

I  cannot  make  a  better  application  of  this  general 
maxim  of  coiiducl:,  namely,  to  propofe  to  ourfelves,, 
and,  in  the  language  of  Solomon,  to  pitrjue  with  all 
our  might,  fome  worthy  object,  fome  honourable  and 
ufeful  employment,  efpecially  in  the  prefent«circum- 
ftances  of  things  among  us,  than  in  encouraging  you,, 
my  brethren  in  the  miniftry,  to  profecute  with  vigour 
that  excellent  fcheme  in  which  you  have  already 
fliown  fo  much  laudable  zeal,  and  have  made  fo  fuc- 
cefsful  a  progrefs.  I  need  not  add,  that  I  mean  the 
fcheme  of  a  provifion  for  the  more  comfortable  fup- 
port  of  minifters*  widows  and  orphans. 

This'particular  fubjc6t  has  the  eafieft  and  happieft 
connexion  imaginable  with  the  general  one  I  have 
been  difcuffing;  as  it  is  both  a  worthy  and  benevolent 
imdertakingltfelf,and  is  defignedfor  the  relief  of  thofe 
perfons  who  have  mown  themfelves  to  be  actuated  by 
the  fame  excellent  fentiments ;  of  perfons  who  have 
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not  lived  to  themfelvcs,  but  to  focicty  ;  who  have 
entered  into  the  focial  connexions  of  life,  and  who 
have  expofed  themfelves  and  families  to  peculiar  hard- 
iliips  in  confcquence  of  thofe  honourable  connexions. 

If  any  fet  of  duties  fhine  with  peculiar  Inure,  and 
make  a  greater  figure  than  the  reft,  in  our  holy  reli 
gion,  they  are  thofe  of  humanity  and  companion. 
Through  all  the  books  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
Teftameht,  they  arc  the  moil  frequently,  and  the 
moft  earncftly,  inculcated  of  any  particular  duties  : 
doubtlefs,  becauie  they  are  of  the  llrongcll  obligation 
in  themfelvcs,  the  finefl  exercife  for  our  faculties 
(having  the  greateft  tendency  to  advance  the  perfec 
tion  of  our  nature),  and  the  beft  adapted  to  promote 
the  cafe  and  happinefs  of  mankind  in  general. 

The  Divine  Being  himfelf  is  always  reprefented  as 
taking  particular  notice  of  the  treatment  which  the 
poor  and  diftrefled  meet  with.  He  hath  fly  led  hiin- 
ielf  the  father  of  the  fatherlefs,  and  the  widow's 
Cod:  and  therefore,  when  we  undertake  thofe  humane 
and  kind  offices,  we  may,  with  more  propriety  than 
in  any  other  fphere,  confider  ourfelves  as  acting  the 
glorious  part  of  God's  deputies,  and  as  flcwards  of 
the  divine  grace  and  goodnefs  here  below. 

If  we  be  obliged  to  contribute  of  our  fubftance  to 
the  relief  of  the  diftrefled,  much  more  is  it  incumbent 
upon  us  not  to  'withhold  our  labour  and  our  intercft 
in  the  profecution  of  proper  fchemes  for  their  relief, 
And  the  method  in  which  it  is  propofed  to  relieve 

the 
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the  diltreiTcd  perfons  we  have  now  under  confideralion 
is  one  that  is  quite  free  from  all  the  diilicultics  which 
lie  in  the  way  of  common  eharities  (though  the  ob- 
jeclions  to  common  eharities  have  no  \\ -eight  in  this 
particular  cafe),  and  a  method  which  is,  in  all  cafes, 
the  moft  eligible,  when  it  can  he  purftied  with  effect ; 
namely,  to  put  thofe  perfons  whole  circumftances  are 
iliilrcfling,  or  liable  to  be  fo,  in  the  way  of  relieving 
themfelves.  It  is  to  exert  our  humanity  in.  thfc  way 
of  encouraging,  if  not  induitry,  at  leait  frugality. 

This,  confequenily,  is  a  method  which  vail  re 
lieve  the  minds  of  the  cliftrcfled  of  a  burthen  which 
is  often  lefs  tolerable  than  moil  kinds  of  calamity, 
namely,  the  fenfe  of  dependence  and  obligation.  It 
may  be  a  fuife  kind  of  delicacy  which  makes  fome 
perfons  fo  extremely  fenfiblc  upon  thefe  occafions  : 
but  it  is  a  fcnfibility  which  only  the  moil  amiable  and 
defei  ving  perfons  are  fubjecl:  to ;  and  there  rs  cer 
tainly  a  peculiar  propriety  in  attending  to  this  circum- 
ihince  in  the  cafe  before  us. 

\Vho  are,  generally,  the  unhappy  widows  whofe 
cafe  we  are  now  confidering,  but  perfons  \vho  have 
been  brought  up  in  cafy  and  genteel  eircumftances, 
and  whofe  i'mall  fortunes,  joined  to  the  income  of 
their  hufbands,  and  managed  with  great  frugality, 
have  been  juft  fufficient  to  bring  up  a  family  in  that 
decent  and  reputable  manner,  in  which  a  regard  to 
their  ftation  in  life,  and  to  ihe  congregations  in 
whole  fen  ice  their  hufbands  were  engaged,  are  uni- 
11  i  verfally 
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verfnlly  acknowledged  to  require  ?  Thefe  unhappy 
perions,  therefore,  are  reduced  at  once^  upon  the 
death  of  their  hufbands,  and  the  great  reduction,  if 
not  total  ceafing,  of  their  incomes  (which  is  the  im 
mediate  confcquence  of  that  event),  to  one  of  the 
mo  ft  diftrefiing  iituations  that  can  occur  in  human 
life. 

Mere  is  to  be  feen  the  deeped  affliction  for  the  lofs 
of  that  companion  and  friend  for  whofe  fake  they  had 
facriftced  perhaps  better  profpe&s,  and  fituations  in 
which  it  would  have  been  more  in  their  power  to 
fupport  themfelves  and  families  in  the  like  circum- 
ftances ;  the  great  ett  indigence,  to  which  they  have 
never  been  accuftomed,  with  which  they  are  there 
fore  wholly  unprepared  to  encounter,  and  which, 
in  their  time  of  life,  they  are  utterly  incapable  of  re 
medying;  and  all  this  joined  with  that  generofity  of 
ientiment,  infpired  by  their  education,  and  cherifhed 
by  the  company  and  acquaintance  they  have  always 
kept  up,  to  which  relief  itfelf  is  diftrefTing,  unlefs 
conferred  with  the  greateft  prudence  and  delicacy. 

To  augment  the  diftrefs  of  thefe  difconfolute 
widows,  they  fee  nothing  before  them  but  a  number 
of  children  educated  in  the  fame  decent  and  frugal 
manner  in  which  their  parents  were  obliged  to  live* 
with  expectations  (if  they  be  of  an  age  capable  of 
having  any'  almoll  unavoidably  above  their  rank  and 
foftuiib,  wholly  unprovided  for,  and  deftitutc,  in  a 
great  meafure,  -of  their  fathers1  intcreft  and  friend- 
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iliips,  on  which  were  founded  all  their  expeditions  of 
being  introduced  with  tolerable  profpc&s  into  the 
world. 

Here  then,  my  brethren,  are  the  worthier!  objects 
of  charity,  and  here  is  the  moft  unexceptionable 
and  defirablc  method  of  beftowing  it ;  fo  that  no 
circumftaiice  feems  wanting  to  engage  every  benevo 
lent  and  public-fpirited  perfon  to  join  heartily  in  a 
icheme  which  is  calculated  for  fo  excellent  a  pur- 
pofe. 

Confider,  nry  brethren,  how  many  worthy  perfons 
are  anxious  about  the  prudence  and  the  vigour  of 
yourprefent  refolutions  ;  with  what  tender  and  heart- 
piercing  concern  the  worthy  ;vul  pious  parent  regards- 
the  wife  of  his  bofoni,  and  the  children  of  his  love,, 
when  he  feels  the  fymptoms  of  his  own  declining 
nature,  and  dreads  to  communicate  the  alarming  in 
telligence  ;  and  how  carneiily  he- \vifliep  it  may  be  in 
his  power  to  do  fbmething,  while  living,  which, 
when  he  is  dead,  may  be  the  means  of  providing  a 
{ihiall  fubftitute  for  the  fruit  of  his  prcfent  labours; 
when,  alas!  no  fubftitute  cap  be  provided  for  himfclf, 
for  his  advice,  his  inilru6iions,  his  confolations,  the 
charms  of  his  conversation,  and  all  his  perfonal  kind 
offices.  Of  what  a  load  of  anxiety  and  difirefs, 
which  tends  to  haftcn  the  dreaded  event,  would 
this  fcheme  eafe  the  worthiest  and  moft  confiderate 
of  human  minds  ! 

Conlider  alfo_,how  many  perfons^  the  bed  qualified 
B3  to 
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to  bear  their  parts  with  propriety  and  honour  in  fociul 
life,  and  to  exhibit  the  fined  example  of  the  feveral 
relative  and  domeftic  duties  to  others,  and  who  are 
thereby  capable  of  having  their  own  ufefulnefs  greatly, 
extended,  are  reftrained  from  engaging  in  focial  con 
nexions  by  that  peculiar  tcndernels  and  humanity, 
which  a  liberal  education,  and  a  life  devoted  to  the 
fervice  of  a  benevolent  religion,  infpires ;  and  alfo  by 
that  very  prudence,  which  would  eminently  contri 
bute  to  their  fulfilling  the  moft  important  duties  of  it 
in  the  moft  exemplary  manner. 

So  excellent  an  undertaking  will  doubtlefs  be  its 
own  fufficicnt  reward  -,.  and  if  the  fervent  prayer  of  a 
righteous  man  availeth  mutb9   what  good  may  you- 
not  reafonably  expect  that  the  devout  bl'eflings  and' 
fervent  prayers  of  the  many  excellent  perfons  in- 
terefted  in  your  prefent  refolutions-will  procure  you, 
from  that  God  who  is  able  to  make  all  grace  abound' 
towards  you  ^  and  to  fupply  all  your  w  ants  9  .out  of  his 
abundant  fitlnefs  in  Chrift  Jefns  ? 

Let  us  then,  my  brethren,  le  Jledfafl  and  un- 
mov cable  in  this,  as  well  as  ahu.ays  abounding  iu 
every  goad  work ,  forajmuch  as  we  know  that  our 
labour  Jb all  not  le.  in  'uain  in  the  LorJ. 
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FTOSEA    IV.    17.. 

EPHRAIM    IS   JOINED    TO    IDOLS.       LET   HIM 
ALONE. 

EPHRAIM  is  here  put  for  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Urael,  of  wHich  it  was  a  part ;  and  this  awful  fen- 
tence  pronounced  upon  it  was  delivered  during  its 
declenfion,  and  not  long  before  its  final  diflblution  by 
the  kings  of  Aflyria, 

Many  prophets  had  God  fent  to  this  unhappy 
nation,  and  by  repeated  mefifages  had  he  expoftulated 
with  them,  from  time  to  time,  for  their  crying  wick- 
ednefs  and  provocations.  They  had  had  ling  upon  line, 
and  preceft  upon  precept  ;  but  all  had  been  to  no  pur- 
pofe.  They  mowed  no  fign.of  repentance,  but  held 
fajl  their  iniquity,  and  luould  not.  let-it  go  till- the 
divine  patience  and  forbearance  were  wearied  out. 
Mercy  could  plead  for  them  no  longer,  their  fate  was 
determined ;  and  the  execution  of  the  juft  judgments* 
of  God  upon  them  was  only  delayed,  but  was  fure 
to  take  place  in  the  end. 

This  is  the  cafe  of  a  whole  nation  abandoned  of 
God  in  this  fearful  manner.  But  whatever  has  been 
the  cafe  of  one  nation  may  not  only  be  the  cafe  of 

another 
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another  nation,  but  alfo  that  of  any  inJiviJua];  and 
it  is  the  poflibility  of  this  being  the  cafe  of  our  own 
nation,  or  of  ourfclvcs,  that  makes  it  to  demand 
onr  attention.  To  the  Almighty,  with  rcfpect  to 
moral  government,  a  nation  is  as  one  man,  and  one 
man  as  a  whole  nation.  He  puniflics  vice,  and  he 
rewards  virtue,  in  both  ;  and  whatever  is  agreeable  to 
wifdbm  and  equity  in  the  cafe  of  a  nation  is  likewife 
agreeable  to  wifdom  and  equity  with  refpecl  to  indivi 
duals.  Suppofing,  therefore,  that  the  cafes  are  ex 
actly  fimilar,  I  (hall,  in  clifcourfing  from  thei'e  words, 

Firtf,  State  the  cafe  with  as  much  exactnefs  as 
I  can  ; 

Secondly,  Show  the  probability  and  danger  of 
it  with  refpocl  to  human  nature ;  and 

Thirdly,  Confider  the  equity  and  propriety  of  it 
with  refpecl:  to  God ;  applying  the  whole  doc 
trine  to  the  cafes-  of  individuals. 

In  the  firll  place,  I  am  to  Hate  this  cafe  with  as 
much  exa&nefs  as  I  can. 

In  general,  when  anypcrfon  is  in  the  condition  of 
Ephraim  in  my  text,  fo  that  God  mail,  as  it  were,  fay 
of  him,  he  is  joined  to  idols  (he  is  joined  to  his  lulls 
and  vices),  let  him  alone,  his  day  of  trial  and  proba 
tion  may  be  faid  to  be,  to  all  important.purpofes,  ex 
pired.  He  is  no  longer  afulje£l  of  moral  government,. 
becaufe  he  is  utterly  incapable  of  amendment.,  which 
is  the  end- of  all  moral  difcipline;  and  though,  through. 
the  goodnefs  of  God,  which  is  over  all  his  wo>ks,  he 

may 
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may  live  many  years  longer,  yet  his  final  doom  is  in 
reality  fixed ;  his  fcntcnce  is  irrevocable,  and  the  ex 
ecution  of  it  only  deferred. 

Not  that  the  reformation  of  any  fmner  is  ever  net" 
turally  impoffible,  or  that,  if  he  truly  repent,  he  {hall 
not  find  favour  at  the  hand  of  God.  For  nothing  is 
impofllble  with  God,  and  a  truly  humble,  penitent,  and 
cuntritc  heart  he  lu'ill  never  dcjpife,  whenever  and 
wherefoever  he  finds  it,  But  the  change  may  be 
morally  impoflible,  or  not  to  be  expected  according 
to  the  ufual  courfc  of  things  ;  and  this  is  fufficiau 
to  authorize  us  to  make  ule  of  the  language. 

Suppofing  a  man  to  have  lived  io  long  in  the  habits 
of  vice,  as  to  have  loll  all  rcliih  for  every  thing  that 
is  good,  that  he  has  no  plcafufe  in  the  company  of  the 
fober,  the  virtuous,  and  the  pious,  but  only  in  that 
of  thofe  who  are  as  abandoned  as  himfelf,  and  that 
the  greatcft  iatisfacYion  he  has  is  in  corrupting  others 
(and  further  than  this  depravity  cannot  go) ;  fuppof- 
ing  that,  in  the  courfe  of  his  life,  this  man,  befidcs 
every  advantage  for  mjlru6lion,  had  experienced  a 
great  variety  of  profperity  and  adverfity ;  and  yet  that 
profperity,  inftead  of  making  him  more  thankful  and 
obedient  to  God,  made  him  forget  him  the  more ; 
and  that  afflictions,  inftead  of  foftening  and  bettering 
his  heart,  only  fcrved  to  harden  it,  and  make  it  worfe: 
Do  I  fay  that  this  abandoned  wretch  cannot  be  re 
formed,  that  God  cannot,  by  any  methods  whatever, 
work  upon  his  heart,  ::;yj  Win^him  to  ferious  thought 
5  and 
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and  reflection  ?  By  no  means.  That  would  be  to  limit 
the  power  of  God,  to  whom  all  things  are  poflible. 
He  can  work  miracles,  if  he  fhould  think  proper  fo  to 
do.  But  then  I  fay  this  would  he  a  proper  miracle, 
fiich  as,  at  ihis  clay,  we  are  not  authorized  to  expert. 
And  judging  by  what  we  fee  actually  to  take  place, 
and  what  we  mult  conclude  to  be  juit  and  right,  God 
may,  amtprobably  will,  leave  fueh  a  one  to  himfclf. 
lie  may  determine  to  try  him  no  longer  by  any  of 
thofe  methods  of  his  providence  which  arc  uiually 
employed  for  the  purpofe  of  reclaiming  fmncrs. 

For  inftance,  afflictions,  and  efpecially  bodily  fiek- 
ncfs,  are  a  great  moans  of  foftening  and  bettering  the 
minds  of  men  :  but  God  may  refolve  that  he  fhallbe 
viiked  with  no  remarkable  ficknefs,  till  he  be  over 
taken  with  his  laft ;  or  he  may  cut  him  ofY  by  a  fuel- 
den  and  unexpected  death,  in  the  midtl  of.his  crimes. 
The  death  of  our  friends,  or  any  calamities  befalling 
them,  have  often  been  the  means,  in  the  hands  of 
divine  providence,  of  bringing  to  ferious  thought  and 
reflection  thofe  who  have  furvivcd  thofe  ftrokes  ;  but 
God  may  refolve  never  to  touch  him  in  fo  tender  a 
part,  but  rather  make  ufc  of  his  death  as  a  warning 
and  example  to  others. 

Now,  when  a  man  is  thus  left  of  GiJ,  and  no  pro 
vidential  methods  are  nfed  to  reclaim  him,  we  may 
conclude  that  he  is  irrecoverably  loll.  It  is  in  fa6t, 
and  according  to  the  courfe  of  nature  (and  we  know 
of  uo  deviations  from  it  lince^j^e  age  of  the  apoftles), 

abfolutcly 
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abfolutely  impoflible  that  he  fhould  repent,  or  be  re 
formed.    And  though  he  fhould  continue  to  live  ever 
fo  long  after  God  has- thus  forfaken  him,  he  is  only, 
in  the  awful   language  of  fcripture,    treafuring  up 
wrath  againjl  the  day  of  wrath ;   and  there  remains 
nothing  for  him  but  a  fearful  looking  for  of  judg- 
-mcnt,   and  of  that  fiery  indignation  which  jh all  con- 
fume  the  adverjliries  of  God. 

Having  thus  ftated  the  nature  of  this  awful  cafe, 
and  fhown  in  what  fenfe,  and  on  what  account,  it 
may  be  fa  id  that  it  is  quite  defpcrate  and  hopelefs, 
viz.  becaufe  it  maybe  morally  impoflible  that  he 
fhould  ever  truly  repent  and  be  reformed,  by  reafon  of 
God's  withdrawing  thofe  providential  methods  by 
which  he  ufes  to  work  upon  men's  hearts,  and  to 
bring  them  to  ferious  thought  and  reflection,  I  come 

2dly,  To  confider  the  probability  and  danger  of  the 
cafe  with  refpe£t  to  human  nature  ;  how  far  men  are 
liable  to  foil  into  this  fearful  condition,  and  by  what 
means  they  fall  into  it. 

A  man's  cafe  may  be  pronounced  to  be  thus  de- 
fperate,  when,  his  mind  is  brought  into  fuch  a  ftate 
as  that  the  iieceffary  means  of  reformation  (hall  have 
loft  their  efiecl  upon  him  ;  and  this  is  the  natural 
confequence  of  confirmed  habits  of  vice,  and  a  long- 
continued  neglect  of  the  means  of  religion  and  virtue  ; 
which  is  fo  far  from  being  an  impoflible  or  improba 
ble  cafe,  that  it  is  a  very  general  one. 

In  order  to  be  the  more  fenliblc  of  this,  you  are  to 

confider 
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confider  that  vice  is  a  habit,  and  therefore  of  a  fubtle 
and  infinuating  nature.  By  eafy,  pleating,  and  fecm- 
ingly  harmlefs  actions,  men  are  often  betrayed  into  a 
progrefs,  which  grows  every  day  more  alarming.  Our 
virtuous  refolutioiis  may  break  with  difficulty.  It 
may  be  with  pain  and  reluctance  that  we  commit  the 
frjl  afls  of  fin,  but  the  next  are  eafier  to  us  ;  and 
ufe,  cuftom,  and  habit,  will  at  lad  reconcile  us  to 
any  thing,  even  things  the  very  idea  of  which  might 
at  firft  be  mocking  to  us. 

Vice  is  a  thing  hot  to  be  trifled  with.  You  may, 
by  the  force  of  vigorous  refolution,  break  off  in  the 
early  ftages  of  it;  but  habits,  when  they  have  been 
confirmed,  and  long  continued,  are  obflinate  things 
to  contend  with,  and  are  hardly  ever  entirely  fub- 
xlued.  When  bad  habits  feem  to  be  overcome,  and 
we  think  we  have  got  rid  of  our  chains,  they  may 
perhaps  only  have  become,  as  it  were,  invijible ;  fo 
that  when  we  thought  wq  had  recovered  our  freedom, 

iU 

and  ftrength,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  repel  any  tempta 
tion,  we  may  lofe  all  power  of  refinance  on  the  firfl 
approach  of  it. 

A  man  who  has  contracted  a  habit  of  vice,  and 
been  abandoned  to  finful  courfes  for  fomc  time,  is 
never  out  of  danger.  He  is  exactly  in  the  cafe  of  a 
man  who  has  long  laboured  under  a  chronical  difeafe, 
and  is  perpetually  fubjecl:  to  a  relapfe.  The  firlt 
mock  of  any  diforder  a  man's  conftitution  may  bear, 
and,  if  he  be  not  naturally  fubjecl:  to  it,  he  may  per- 

fedly 
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fe&ly  recover,  and  be  out  of  danger.  But  when  the 
general  habit  is  fuch,  as  that  a  relapfe  is  apprehended, 
a  man's  friends  and  phylicians  are  alarmed  for  him. 

The  reafon  is,  that  a  relapfe  does  not  find  a  perfon  . 
in  the  condition  in  which  he  was  when  the  firft  fit 
of  illnefsTeized  him.  That  gave  his  conftitution  a 
fhock,  and  left  him  enfeebled,  fo  as  to  be  lefs  able  to 
fufttfin  another  mock  ;  and  efpecially  if  it  be  more 
violent  than  the  former,  as  is  generally  the  cafe  in 
thofe  diforders. 

In  .the  very  fame  dangerous  fituation  is  the  man 
who  has  ever  been  addicted  to  vicious  courfes.     He 
tan  never  be  faid  to  be  perfe£lly  .recovered,  whatever 
appearances  may  promife,  but  is  always  in  clanger  of 
a  fatal  relapfe.     He  ought,   therefore,  to  take  the 
greateft  care  of  himfelf.     He  is  not  in  the  condition 
of  a  perfon  who  has  never  known  the  ways  ofivicked- 
nefs.     He  ought,  therefore,  to  have  the  greateft  dif- 
truft  of  himfelf,  and  fet  a  double  watch  over  his 
thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  for  fear  of  a  furprife. 
For  if  once,  through  the  force  of  any  particular  temp 
tation,   he   fhould  fall  back  into  his  former  vicious 
courfes,  and  his  former  difpolition  mould  return,  his 
cafe  will  probably  be  defperate.  He  will  plunge  him 
felf  ft  ill  deeper  in  wickednefs  j   and  his  having  ab- 
ftained  for  a  time  will  only,  as  it  were,  have  whetted 
his  appetite,  and  make  him  fwallow  down  the  poifon 
of  fin  by  larger  and  more  eager  draughts  than  ever. 
Such  perfons  may  be  fo  entirely  in  the  power  of 
S  vicious 
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vicious  habits,  that  they  (hall  be  in  nofenfe  tbeir  nun 
nhtfitWJ    They  may  even  fee  the  danger  they  are  in, 
AVI  Hi  to  free  thcn-ifclves  from  the  habits  they  have  con 
tracted,  and  yet  find  they  have  no  force,  or  rcfolution, 
to  relieve  themfelves.     They  arc  not  to  be  refcued 
from  tbafnare  of  the  deftroyer,  and  brought  to  their 
right  mind,  but  by  -.fonte;  uncommon  and  alarming 
providence,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  which 
he  may  jtfftly  withhold  -when  his  patience  and  long- 
fuffering  have  been  much  abufed.  Juftly  may  he  fay 
to  fueh'an  habitual  {inner,  as  he  did  to  Ephraim  in 
my  text;   He  is  joined  to  id'jls,  he  is  joined  to  his 
lufts,  let  him  alone.     He  is  determined   to  have  the 
plcafure  ofji/t,  let  him  receive  the  wages  of  Jin  alfo. 
This  brings  me  to  the  third  head  of  my  difcourfe, 
in  which  I  propofe  to  confider  the  equity  of  the  pro 
ceeding  with  refpe&  to  God. 

It  may  be  faid  that  it  is  not  agreeable  to  equity  for 
God  to  favour  fome  with  the  means  of  improvement, 
and  fuflbr  others  to  abandon  themfelves  to  dcftruclion 
without  a  poflibility  of  efcaping.  But  I  anfwer,  that 
the  perfons  A\  hofe  cafe  I  have  been  describing  have 
had,  and  have  outlived,  their  day  of  grace.  God  has 
]ong;exerclfed  forbearance  towards  them,  but  they 
have.uxiaried  it  out;  audit  could  not  be  expelled  to 
Jaft  for  ever.  They  have  had  gracious  invitations  to 
repentance,  but  they  have  flighted  them  all :  they 
flopped  their  cars,  and  refufcd  to  return.  They  have 
been  tried  with  a  great  variety  both  of  merciful  and 

of 
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nf  afflictive  proviciLm-eSj  'but  they  made  no  good  ufe 
of  them.    IVhy  thai)  us  the  prophet  {i\ys9jbouUl 
hejlricken  any  more,  lubcn  they  will  only  revolt 
and  more  ? 

A  day  of  trial  and  probation,  or  what  is  frequently 
called  a  day  of  grace,  muft  ..necelTarily  have  fome, 
period  ;  elfe,  when  \yould  the  time  of  retribution, 
when  would  the  lime  of  rewards  and  punilhmentsy 
take  place  ?  A  ftate  of  trial  neceflarily  refpects  fome 
future  -(bite,  in  which  men  muft  receive  according  to 
their  deeds.  But  this  ftate  of  trial  it  has  pleafed  God 
to  make  of -uncertain  duration,  no  doubt  to  keep  us. 
always  watchful,  having  pur  account  always  in  rcadi- 
net's,  becaufe  in  fucb  an  bs  •••)-  ti>\  zyt.  ti/mk  not  our  Lord 
mav  come,  and.  require  them.  The  Hate  of  trial,  there 
fore,  is  with  fome  of  much  longer  duration  than  it  is 
with  others;  and  God  is  thefovereign  arbiter  of  every 
thing  relating  to  it.  He  make§  our.  lives  Jongcr  or 
ihorter,  as-  feeiyis  good  in  his  fight,  and  at  death  a 
flate  of  trial  ends  of  courfe..  We  may,  therefore, 
as  well  pretend  to  quqftion  the  juftice  and  equity  of 
God's  cutting  us -oft'  by  death  when  and  in  what 
manner  hepleafes,  a,s  arraign  his  juuice  in  fealing  up 
our  doom,  though  whiU*  \vq  live,\\  henever  he  pleafes* 

No  dt)ubj.  God  gives  to 'every  pcrfon  a  fuiHeient 
trial  ;  for  be  is  not  -willing  that  anjjbouldpcrijl,  but 
bad  rather  that  all  Jiould  corns  to  repentance.  We  may 
therefore  allure  ourfelves,  that  he  willnot  ccafeto  en- 
ileavour  to  promote  the  reformation  of  a  (inner  by  all 
<*H  *«W  S  ^  proper 
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proper  means,  till  he  (hall  become  abfolutely  incor 
rigible,  and  the  methods  taken  to  reclaim  him  would 
be  abufed  and  loll.  And  if  we  confider  that  every 
means  of  improvement  negle&cd  adds  to  a  man's 
guilt,  and  aggravates  his  condemnation,  it  niav  even 
appear  to  be  mercy  in  the  Divine  Being  to,  grant  a 
perfon<no  further  means  of  improvement,  after  it  has 
been  found,  by  aclual  trial,  that  they  would  only 
have  been  abufed,  and  therefore  have  proved  highly 
injurious  to  him.  Not  but  that  it.mierht  have  been 
fufficient  to  filence  every  cavil  of  this  kind,  to  fay, 
as  Paul  does  on  a  fimilar  occafion,  Who  art  thou, 
O  man,  that  replieft  againft  God?  or  with  Abraham, 
Shall  not  the  judge  of  all  the  earth  Jo  that  wh'uh  is 
right  ?  But  it  is  proper  to  fhow  that  in  the  midjl  of 
judgment  God  remembers  mercy. 

There  is  a  very  pathetic  defcription  of  the  cafe  of 
a  (inner,  who,  after  a  relapfe  into  vicious  courfes,  is 
juf%  abandoned  of  God^  to  feekhis  own  deft ruclion, 
in  a  parable  of  our  Saviour's,  formed  upon  the 
popular  opinion  of  the  Jews  of  his"  age  concerning 
demons  or  evil  fpirits,  Matt.  xii.  43,  See.  "  When 
<c  the  unclean  fpirit  is  gone  out  of  a  man,  he  walketh 
"  through  dry  places,  feeking  reft,  and  findeth  none. 
"  Then  he  faith,  I  will  return  to  my  houfe  from 
"whence  I  came  out ;  and  when  he  is  come,  he 
"  findeth  it  empty,  f\vept,  and  garnifhcd.  Then 
"  goeth  he, ,  and  taketh  with  himfelf  feven  other 
"  fpirits  mare  wicked  than  himfelf,  and  they  enter 
7  "  ^ 
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tf  in,  and  dwell  there ;  and  the  lad  date  of  that  man 
"  is  worfe  than  the  fir  it."  The  application  of  this 
parable  either  to  the  cafe  of  the  Jews  (for  whom  it 
leems  to  have  been  originally  intended)  or  to  parti 
cular  perfons,  who  after  a  feeming  reformation  have 
relapfed  into  vicious  courfes.,  is  too  obvious  to  be 
particularly  dwelt  upon. 

To  come,,  ( therefore,,  tp  a  general  rapplicatio: 
this  doctrine  ;  Let  all  perfons  who  are  fenfiblc  of  tlu> 
folly  and  evil  of  {infill  caurfes,  and  of  the  danger  of 
perfi (ling  in  them,,  rnake  a  fpeedy  and  effectual  n-r. 
treat.  Let  us  do  nothing  by  halvw.  To  be  luke 
warm  in  religion,  is  in  fillet  to  have  no  neligion  at 
;'.!!.  \\  e  muit  ^v-:v  dfjd  wr  hearts  ;  we  mud  giv^ 
iii m  an  undivided  affection  ;  for  we  cannit  truly  iove 
(}'.)d  <ind  mamnwny  or  the  world,  at  the  fame.,  time. 
Jn  this  unfettledand  fluctuating  diipofilion,  tempta 
tions  will  have  a  great  advantage  over  us.  We 
iliall  ever  be  in  danger  of  throwing,  off  all  reftraint, 
and  of  running  into  every  kind  of  riot  and  ex 
till  nothing  on  the  part  of  divine  providence  fli all- 
occur  to  reclaim  us. 

In  reality,  my  brethren,  and  to  every  valuable  em! 
and  purpofe.  the  term  of  our  trial  and  probation  does 
generally  expire  long  before  the  term  of  our  natural 
lives.  For,  how  few  are  there  \vhofe  cbaraE}e$s* 
whole  <ti/po/itiGns>u\'  hdlnt<  (fmi/ut,  undergo  any  cou- 
fiderable  change  after  they  are  grown  to  man's  eftcte  ! 
Our  tempers  and  general  characters  are  uiualiy  ii\i\l 
S  3 
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as  foon  as  we  have  fixed  ourfelves  in  a  regular  em 
ployment  and  mode  of  life.  For,  after  this,  we  fee 
almoft  every  perfon  continue  the  very  fame  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  Some  remarkable  providential  occur 
rence,  fome  fit  of  ficknefs,  or  fomc  unforefeen  mif- 
fortune  of  any  kind,  may  alarm  thofe  who  have  been 
addicted  to  vicious  courfes,  and  for  a  time  brino-  them 
to  ferioiis  thought  and  reflection;  but  if  they  be 
turned  thirty  or  forty  years  of  age,  how  foon  do  the 
ferious  purpofes,  which  they  then  form^  go  off,  and 
their  former  modes  of  thinking  and  living  return  ! 
Not  only  with  refpecl  to  temper  and  difpo/ition  of 
mind,  as  it  relates  to  virtue  or  vice,  but  with  refpect 
to  thofe  h::hits  which  arc  indifferent  to  morals,  we  fee 
that,  excepting  one  cafe  perhaps  in  a  thoufand,  they 
are  not  fubject  to  change  after  the  period  that  I  have 
mentioned.  Any  habits  that  we  contract  early  in 
life,  any  particular  bias  or  inclination ;  any  particu 
lar  caft  of  thought,  or  mode  of  converfation ;  even 
any  particular  gcihire  of  body,  as  in  walking,  fitting, 
&c.  we  are  univerfally  known  by  among  our  ac 
quaintance,  from  the  time  that  we  properly  enter  life 
to  the  time  that  we  have  done  with  it ;  as  much  as 
we  are  by  the  tone  of  our  voice,  or  our  hand-writ 
ing,  which  likewife  are  of  the  nature  of  habits,  or 
cuftoms. 

Thefe  observations  may  be  applied  in  a  great 
meafure  even  to  matters  of  opinion,  (though,  na 
turally,  nothing  feems  to  be  more  variable)  as  well 
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as  to  mental  and  corporeal  habits.  A  man  who  has 
fludied,  or  who  fancies  he  has  ftudied,  any  particular 
fubjecl:,  fooner  or  later  makes  up  his  mind,  as  we  fay^ 
with  refpecl  to  it;  and  after  this,  all  arguments, 
intended  to  convince  him  of  his  miftake,  only  ferve 
to  confirm  him  in  his  chofen  way  of  thinking.  An 
argument  or  evidence  of  any  kind,  that  is  entirely 
nciu  to  a  man,  may  make  a  proper  impreffion  upon 
him  j  but  if  it  has  been  often  propofcd  to  him,  and 
he  has  had  time  to  view  and  confider  it,  fo  as  to  have 
hit  upon  any  method  of  evading  the  force  of  it,  he 
is  afterwards  quite  callous  to  it,  and  can  very  feldom 
be  prevailed  upon  to  give  it  any  proper  attention. 
This  confideration  accounts,  in  ionic  meafure,  both 
ibr  the  great  influence  of  chriflianity  on  its  firft  pub 
lication,  when  the  doctrines  were  new  &i\<\  Jlr  iking , 
and  alfo  for  the  abfolute  indifference  with  which  the 
fame  great  truths  are  now  heard  in  all  chriftian 
countries. 

It  accounts  alfo  for  the  more  ftriking  cfleft  of  the 
preaching  of  the  methodifts  than  ours.  They  find 
people  utterly  ignorant,  to  whom  the  truths,  the  pro- 
mifes,  and  the  threatcnings,  of  the  gofpel  are  really 
new ;  whereas  we  have  to  do  with  perfons  who  have 
heard  them  from  their  infancy,  and  have,  alas,  ac 
quired  a  habit  of  difregarding  them.  But  then  our 
people,  having,  in  general,  been  brought  up  inhabits 
of  virtue,  fueh  great  changes  of  character  and  con- 
duel:  are  lefs  neceflary  in  their  cafe.  It  is  to  be  re 
gretted,  however,  th*it  they  too  feldom  exceed  thai 
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mediocrity  of  -character  which  they  acquire -in  early 
life.  I  fpeak  of  the  generality  among  us.  For 
others  are  remarkable  exceptions,  p'cribns  of  difin- 
tcrejled  and  btrotc  virtue,  in  full  proportion  to  the 
fupefior  advantages  which  they  enjoy. 

The  refinance  which  the   mind  makes  to  the  acl  • 
miffion  of  truth,  when  it  has  been  ftronglyprejudiced 
againft  it,,  is  evident  both  with   refpe6l  to  the  belief 
of  chrittianity  in  general,,   and  of  particular  Opinions 
relating  to  it.      There  are   many   perfons,    by   no 
means  defective  with  'refpect  to  j>i<Jg?m'r/f  in  other* 
things,   of  whole   eonverlion  to chriftianity  we  can 
have  no  more   real  on  a  bio  expectation   than  of 'the 
fun  rifino- in  the  weft,  even  though  they  Should  caii- 
fent  to  hear,  or  read,  every  thing  that  we  could  pro- 
pofe  to  them  for  that  purpofe.     There  arc  alib  manv 
confeientious  and  intelligent  roman-catholics,  abfunl 
as  we  juftly  think  their  principles  to  be,  who  would 
deliberately  read  the  belt  defences  of  proteftantiim,, 
without  any  other   effect   than'  that  of  being  more 
confirmed  in  their  prejudices   againit  it.     The  lame 
may  be  faid  of  pcrlbns  proteiling  other  modes  of 
faith  ;  fothat  their  perh.ofions  are  not  to-bJ  eh:unr«i. 
except  by  fuch  a  method  as  that  which  was)  applied 
tor  the   converfion  of  the  apoille  Paul:     '1  iie  fam-e 
obfervation  may  alfo  be  applied  to  ir.any  opiAion^ 
and  especially  to  &  general  bins,  or  htrn  of  thinking* 
in  matters  of  a  political  nature,  afnd  even  in  fubjecls 
of  philofophy,  or  criticifm. 

of  this  kind,  of  which  we  are  r,ll  witncfle?, 

and 
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and  which  come  within  the  pbfcrvaUon  of  every  day 
in  our  lives,  mow,  in  a  very  ftriking  light,  what 
care  we  ought  to  take  in  forming  our  fir/I  judgments 
of  things,  and  in  contracting  our  firjl  habits,  and 
therefore  deferve  the  more  efpecial  attention  tf young 
perfons.  For  we  fee  that  when  thefe  principles  and 
habits  are  once  properly  formed,  they  are  generally 
fixed  for  life.  Whatever  is  fact  with  refpect  to  man 
kind  in  general^  we  ought  to  conclude  to  be  the  cafe 
with  refpect.to  ourf elves ;  that  the  caufe  is  in  the  con- 
flitution  of  our  common  nature,  and  dependent  upon 
the  fundamental  laws  of  it,  and,  110  doubt,  a  wife  and 
ufeful  part  of  itj  and  we  muft  not  expect  that  mira-» 
cits  will.be  wrought  in  our  favour. 

To  iljow.that  there  is  the  grcateft  advantage,  as 
well  as  forae  inconvenience,  refulting  from  this  dif- 
po/ition  to  fixity  9  as  we  'call  it,  in  our  own  nature^  let 
it  be  obferved,  that  if  there  was  nothing  fixed  or 
permanent  in  the  human  cbaratter,vtz  mould  find  the 
fame  inconvenience  as  if  any  other  law  of  nature 
was  unfettlcd.  We  (hould  be  perpetually  at  a  lofs 
how  to  conduct  ourfelves,  how  to  behave  to  man 
kind  in  general,  and  even  to  our  own  particular 
friends  and  acquaintance,  efpecially  after  having  been 
for  any  fpace  of  time  abfent  from  them.  We  do  not 
expect  to  find  perfons  the  very  fame  in  all  changes  of 
condition  or  circumftances,  as  in  ficknefs  and  health, 
profperity  and  adverfity,  &c.  but  then  we  generally 

know 
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know  what  kind  of  change  to  expert  in  therhin  thofe 
circumftances,  and  we  regulate  our  condurt  towards 
them  by  our  experience  of  the  ufual  eflfert  of  fnnilar 
changes. 

Thefe  obfervations,  when  applied  to  opinions,  may 
ferve  to  amufe  us,  but  when  they  are  applied  to  prac 
tice  they  ought  fcriouily  to  alarm  us.  Let  all  thofe, 
therefore,  who,  being  at  all  advaneed  in  life,  fee  rea- 
fon  to  be  difiatisfied  with  themfelves,,  with  their  dif- 
pofition  of  mind,  and  their  general  'condurt,  be 
alarmed  ;  for  there  is  eertainly  the  greateft  reafon  for 
it,  probably  much  more  than  they  are  themfelves 
awfer'e  of.  Perfons  in  this  ftate  of  mind  always  nat 
ter  themfelves  with  a  time  when  they  fliall  have  more 
leifure  for  repentance  and  reformation  ;  but,  judging 
from  obfervation  on  others,  which  is  thefureft  guide 
that  they  can  follow  (infinitely  better  than  their  own 
imaginations),  they  may  conclude,  that  it  is  almofl  a 
certainty  that  fuch  a  time  will •ne.vertfbwv..  .  i 

If  they  ihould  have  the  Iclfurc  for  repentance  and 
reformation  which  they  promised  thcmfe-lves,  it  is  not 
probable  that  fufficientyMr/zg'//',  ofrfjblution  will  come 
along  with  it.  Indeed,  all  resolutions  to  repent  at  a 
future  time  are.  necdliirily  infmcere,  and  nuifl  .be  a 
mere  deception  ;  :bescaufe  they  imply  a  preference  u!' 
a  man's  prefent  habits  and  conducl,  that  he  i^  rctilly 
unwilling  to  change  them,  and  that  nothing  but  nc- 
ceflity  would  lead  him  to  make  any  attempt  of  the 

kind. 
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kind.  In  faft,  he  can  only  mean  that  he  -will  dif- 
continue  particular  actions ;  his  balits,  or  te?nper  of 
mind)  remaining  the  fame. 

Befides,  a  real,  effe&ual  repentance,  or  reforma 
tion,  is  fuch  a  total  change  in  a  man,  as  cannot,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  take  place  in  a  fhort  fpace  of 
time.  A  man's  habits  are  formed  by  the  fcenes  he 
has  gone  through,  and  the  impreffions  which  they 
have  made  upon  him ;  and  when  death  approaches, 
a  man  has  not  another  life,  like  this,  to  live  over 
again.  He  rnay,  even  on  a  death-bed,  mofl  fmcerely 
wi/b  that  he  had  a  pious  and  benevolent  difpofition, 
\\ith  the  love  of  virtue  in  all  its  branches:  but  that 
luifb)  though  it  be  ever  fo  fincere  and  earneft,  can 
no  more  produce  a  proper  change  in  his  mind,  than 
it  can  reftore  him  to  health,  or  make  him  taller,  or 
ilronger,  than  he  is. 

The  precife  time  when  this  confirmed  ftate  of 
mind  takes  place,  or,  in  the  language  of  fcriptufe, 
the  time  when  any  perfon  is  thus  left  of  God,  or  left 
to  bimfelf,  cannot  be  determined.  It  is  neceflarily 
various  and  uncertain.  But,  in  general,  we  may  fay, 
that  when  any  perfon  has  been  long  abandoned  to 
vicious  courfes,  when  vice  is  grown  into  a  habit  with 
him,  and  efpecially  when  his  vices  are  more  pro 
perly  of  a  mental  nature,  fuch  as  a  difpofition  to 
envy,  malice,  or  felfijbnefs  (which  are  the  moft  inve 
terate,  the  moft  difficult  to  be  eradicated,  of  all  vices)  5 
when  neither  health  nor  ficknefs,  profperity  nor  ad-* 
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verfity  ;  when  neither  a  man's  own  reflections,  the 
renr  '  •  js  of  his  friends,,  nor  admonitions  from 
the  pulpit,  have  any  vifible  effecl:  upon  him  ;  when, 
after  this,  we  fee  no  great  change  in  his  worldly 
affair?,  or  connexions,  but  he  goes  on  from  day  to 
day,  from  mcnth  to  month,  and  from  year  to  year, 
without  any  fenfible  alteration,  there  is  reafon  to  fear 
that  he  is  fallen  into  ti\\%  fatal fecurity,  that  he  is,  as 
it  were,  fallen  afleep,  and  that  this  fleep  will  be  the 
Jlecp  of  death. 

However,  a  fhadow  of  hope  is  not  to  be  defpifed. 
One  chance  in  a  thoufand  is  ft  ill  a  chance  ;  and  there 
are  pcrfons  whofe  vigour  of  mind  is  fuch,  that,  when 
fufficientlyroufed,  they  are  equal  to  almoft  any  thing. 
Let  thofe,  therefore,  who  fee  their  danger  at  any 
time  of  life,  be  up  and  doing,  working  out  their  fal- 
vation  with  fear  and  trembling,  that>  if  poffible,  they 
may  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come. 


THE    END. 
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